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COBBETT’S 

LETTERS  TO  LANDLORDS, 

On  the  Agricultural  Report 
and  Evidence. 

LETTER  I. 

Worth,  Sussex ,  1  September  1821. 
LANDLORDS, 

1.  In  the  Register  of  the  11th 
of  last  month,  at  page  230,  1 
opened  this  subject,  in  what  I 
called  the  first  Number  of  a  series 
of  articles.  Since  that  day,  I 
have  obtained  a  copy  of  the  Evi¬ 
dence,  subjoined  to  the  Report  of 
the  Agricultural  Committee,  of 
which  Committee  Mr.  Gooch 
was  Chairman.  I  had,  before, 
obtained  extracts,  and  had  made 
minutes ;  but,  upon  examining  the 
Evidence  at  full  length,  I  find 
what  I  before  possessed  to  be  very 
imperfect  as  to  some  weighty  par¬ 
ticulars.  Indeed,  the  papers  now 
before  me  furnish,  if  my  mind  be 
equal  to  the  task,  matter  for  the 
most  instructive  essa}'s,  on  the 
management  of  a  nation’s  affairs, 
that  writer  ever  penned  and  peo¬ 


ple  ever  perused.  We  have  here, 
though  mixed  up  pell-  mell ;  though 
throwed  together  like  all  sorts  of 
grain  with  all  sorts  of  chaff,  with 
the  addition  of  dirt  and  dust  and 
muck  and  dung  ■,  all  the  materials 
for  showing,  how  it  is  that  a  peo¬ 
ple  is  rendered  happy  or  miser¬ 
able,  contented  or  discontented, 
loyal  or  disaffected,  by  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  a  government. 

2.  Will  you,  the  Landlords , 
read  these  Essays  with  attention 
and  patience  1  No  ;  not  you,  in¬ 
deed  ;  but,  the  Essays  will  live  to 
bear  witness  of  your  great  injus¬ 
tice  and  of  your  greater  folly; 
and,  the  historian,  when  he  is 
giving  an  account  of  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  these  times,  of  the  sap- 
pings,  the  underminings,  the  ex¬ 
plosions,  of  these  days,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  silent  fall  of  the  old 
and  silent  rise  of  the  new,  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  land,  will,  for  the  causes 
of  so  apparently  unaccountable 
an  event,  refer  to  these  very  Es¬ 
says. 

3.  The  Report  and  Evidence 
make  a  closely  printed  folio  vo¬ 
lume  of  479  pages.  These  have 
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been  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  Committee,  ap¬ 
pointed,  in  March  last,  to  exa¬ 
mine  into  the  allegations  of  nume¬ 
rous  petitions  complaining  of  dis¬ 
tress  in  the  affairs  of  agriculture, 
"which  Committee  made  their  Re¬ 
port  and  brought  in  the  Evidence 
on  the  1 8th  of  June.  The  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  were, 

Mr.  Good).  Mr.  Estcourt. 

Lord  Castlercagh.  Mr.  S.  Bourne. 

Mr.  F.  Robinson.  Mr.  Tremaync. 
Lord  A I  thorp.  Sir  Wm.  Rowley. 
Mr.  Bankes.  Mr.  Calthorpe. 

Air.  Brougham.  Mr.  Hunter  Blair. 
Air.  Huskisson.  Mr.  Irving. 

Sir  E.  Knatchbull.  Sir  T.  Lethbridge. 
Alr.S.  Wortlcy.  Mr.  Littleton. 

Air.  Baring.  Air.  Aid.  Bridges. 
Sir  H.  Parnell.  Mr.  N.  Calvert. 

Air.  Wodehousc.  Air.  Ricardo. 

Mr.  Western.  Mr.  Curwen. 

Air.  H.  Sumner.  Mr.  P.  Browne. 

4.  Now,  before  I  proceed  to  an 
examination  of  these  papers,  which 
are,  on  account  of  the  subject,  of 
the  greatest  possible  public  im¬ 
portance,  it  seems  necessary  to 
give  a  general  description  of  the 
Report  and  of  the  Evidence,  if 
any  such  description  can  reach 
things  so  uncommonly  heteroge¬ 
neous  in  their  matter  and  confused 
in  their  manner. 

5.  What  the  Report  ought  to 
bave  been  is  clearly  enough 
pointed  out  by  the  tenor  of  the 


petitions,  which  complained  of 
distress  amongst  the  Farmers,  and 
which  prayed  for  relief  generally, 
or,  particularly,  by  means  of  a 
tax  on  imported  corn.  Now,  the 
first  thing  to  ascertain  was,  whe¬ 
ther  the  distress  really  existed, 
and,  if  it  did,  to  what  degree. 
Next,  whether  the  distress  were 
temporary,  or  permanent,  and 
this  should  have  brought  out  a 
clear  explanation  of  the  cause,  or 
causes,  of  the  distress.  Then 
would  have  followed,  whether  any 
relief  at  all  could  be  given  by  the 
House,  and  if  it  could,  whether  it 
ought  to  be  given ;  and  here  would 
have  come  in  a  clear  view  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  several 
classes  of  the  community  were 
affected  by  the  return  of  low- 
prices,  and  in  which  they  had 
been  effected  by  high-prices  ;  and 
the  causes  of  those  low  and  those 
high  prices  ought  to  have  been 
clearly  laid  before  the  House  ;  in 
order  that  it  might  have  seen, 
what  ground  there  was  for  hope, 
that  relief  would  come  from  the 
mere  operations  of  time ;  or,  if  it 
could  sec  no  such  hope,  what  mea¬ 
sures,  other  than  those  called  for 
by  the  petitioners  (if  those  were 
not  proper  to  be  adopted,)  it 
would  he  necessary  to  take  into 
its  consideration. 

6.  Instead  of  this,  what  have 
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we?  Numerous  statements,  many 
of  them  foreign  to  the  subject,  a 
set  of  arguments  and  opinions, 
not  at  all  tending  to  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  the  matter  in  question,  but 
manifestly  in  mere  opposition  to 
the  opinions,  the  apprehensions, 
and  the  prayers  of  the  petitioners  ; 
a  smoothly-written  and  badly-ar¬ 
ranged  Essay  on  Prices  of  farm- 
produce,  as  affected  by  seasons 
and  by  currency,  and  on  the  de¬ 
gree  in  which  property,  and 
landed  property  especially,  is  af¬ 
fected  by  those  prices.  As  to  the 
objects ,  they  manifestly  are,  to 
prevent  the  passing  of  another 
corn-bill;  to  create  a  belief  that 
the  distress  is  less  than  it  has  been 
represented  ;  to  cause  it  to  be  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  distress  is  merely 
temporary,  that  it  has  reached  its 
highest  point,  and  will  speedily 
pass  away ;  to  lull  the  farmers 
(and  more  especially  the  Land¬ 
lords)  by  a  hope  of  a  reduction  of 
taxes  sufficient  to  afford  them  re¬ 
lief;  to  excite  horror  against  all 
attempts  to  obtain  relief  by  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  interest  of  the  Debt, 
and,  above  all  things,  to  cause  it 
to  be  believed,  that  the  evil,  be  it 
what  it  may,  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  government. 

7.  The  manner  of  the  Report, 
its  way  of  going  to  work  and  of 
proceeding,  is  such,  that,  to  take 


the  paper  in  its  oicn  order  would 
be  to  give  rise,  not  to  any  clear 
comprehension  of  its  matter,  but 
to  a  confused  mass  of  ideas  re¬ 
specting  that  matter.  So  true  it 
is,  that  a  man  may  write  smoothlyy 
and  even  with  clearness  when  we 
look  at  the  several  parts  of  his 
performance  in  a  detached  state  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time  be  destitute 
of  compass  of  mind  sufficient  to 
place  the  thing,  as  a  whole, 
clearly  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
Such  is  the  case  of  the  writer,  or 
writers,  of  this  Report ;  for,  like  a 
being  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
they  seem  to  have  been  many. 
Probably  Mr.  Huskisson,  under 
the  direction  chiefly  of  the  stern- 
path  politicians,  though  there  is, 
here-and-there,  a  passage,  which 
seems  impossible  to  have  come 
from  the  brain  of  any  living  soul, 
save  that  of  the  hole-digging  thun- 
derer  himself. 

8.  Clearly  to  state  in  detail  the 
meaning  of  such  a  performance  is 
no  easy  matter ;  and  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  give  to  its  errors  and 
absurdities  a  full  exposure.  The 
divers  matters  are  so  mixed-up ; 
they  are  made  to  run  so  much  into 
one  another ;  there  is,  in  short, 
such  confusion,  that  it  requires  no 
common  degree  of  labour  to  sepa¬ 
rate  them  in  such  way  as  to  reduce 
the  assertions  contained  in  the 
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mass  to  any  thing  like  distinct  pro¬ 
positions. 

9.  This,  however,  is  what  I 
must  endeavour  to  do ;  or,  it  will 
be  wholly  useless  for  me  to  at¬ 
tempt  an  exposure  of  the  errors 
and  the  fooleries  that  lie  so  thickly 
spread  before  me. 

10.  Come,  then,  Landlords,  let 
us  state  the  case:  let  us  ourselves 
rise  above  the  fog.  The  case  is 
this  :  the  farmers  in  name,  and 
the  landlords  in  fact,  complain  of 
distress ;  that  is  to  say,  ot  a  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  their  gams ,  or  incomes. 
They  ascribe  this  to  low  prices, 
and  seek  a  remedy  in  a  tax  on 
foreign  corn.  The  Reporters, 
that  is  to  say  those  who  concur  in 
views  with  the  Ministers,  say,  that 
the  remedy  will  be  found  without 
a  new  corn-bill ;  without  a  repeal 
of  Peel’s  Bill ;  and  without  that 
which  they  call  a  breach  of  Na¬ 
tional  Faith.  I  say,  that  a  tax  on 
foreign  corn,  and  that  a  new  corn- 
bill  of  whatever  description,  would 
do  you  and  your  farmers  no  good  ; 
but,  that,  without  a  repeal  of  Peel’s 
Bill,  or,  without  what  is  called  a 
breach  of  National  Faith,  the  pre¬ 
sent  Landlords  must  lose  their 
estates. 

11.  The  Ministers  are  aware  of 
the  great  extent  of  the  belief  in  the 
soundness  o  f  my  opinions.  They 
are  well  aware  of  the  many  thou¬ 


sands  of  sensible  men,  who  think 
precisely  with  me  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  They  are  not  ignorant,  that 
many,  and  even  a  great  many, 
e%en  of  the  Landlords ,  while  they 
piously  wish  the  prophet  at  the 
Devil,  do,  nevertheless,  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  prophecy.  There¬ 
fore,  the  great  object  of  the  Re¬ 
port  is,  to  persuade  you  into  the 
belief,  that  the  prophecy  is  false, 
and  that  Peel’s  Bill,  full  interest- 
of  the  Debt,  and  all  may  still  go-, 
on,  and  that  you,  the  present 
Landlords,  will  not  lose  yourr 
estates. 

12.  I  am  happy  in  the  thought 
that  I  am  able  to  prove  to  you, 
that  the  contrary  is  the  fact ;  not  ¬ 
withstanding  the  uncommon  pains 
that  have,  for  years,  been  taken  to 
quiet  your  alarms  on  this  score, 
and  the  pains  not  less  extraordi¬ 
nary  that  have  been  taken  to  ex¬ 
cite  your  alarms  on  another  score. 
Acquired  cunning  has  long  been 
co-operating  with  native  ignorance 
and  impudence  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  combined  object, 
which,  if  it  be  accomplished, 
will  hardly  he  able  to  tell,  to  which 
of  the  three  it  is  most  indebted, 
seeing  that  I  myself  should,  with¬ 
out  great  time  for  making  the  es¬ 
timate,  be  very  loath  to  say  which, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  has  been 
most  conspicuous  in  this  series  of 
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efforts,  lack  of  sincerity,  lack  of 
modesty,  or  lack  of  brains. 

13.  However,  sufficient  unto  the 
,<lay  is  the  evil  thereof;  and,  there- 
.fore,  without  looking  further  back 
-■than  the  bulky  book  before  us,  let 
us  now  see  what  this  production 
contains.  It  contains,  expressly 
or  in  substance,  certain  assertions . 
It  will  be  of  advantage  to  state,  as 
briefly  as  may  be,  all  these  asser- 
. (Lions,  before  I  proceed  to  remark 
upon  any  one  of  them  ;  and,  that 
you  may  clearly  see  your  fate, 
and  begin  by  times  to  enjoy  a  fore- 
.  taste  of  your  ultimate  degradation, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  separate  the 
divers  sorts  of  seed  and  grain  and 
pulse,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
the  divers  sorts  of  chaff  and  husks, 
that  I  here  find  mixed  up  together, 
and  to  place  each  sort  in  a  parcel 
by  itself. 

14.  Observe,  the  tendency  of 
the  Report,  its  direct  tendency, 
the  point  of  which  it  never  loses 
sight,  is,  to  persuade  you,  that, 
though  Peel’s  Bill  be  not  repealed, 
and  though  the  interest  of  the 
Debt  be  not  reduced,  you  will  not 
lose  your  estates.  In  support  of 
this  there  are  divers  statements 
and  arguments  amounting  to  cer¬ 
tain  assertions.  Some  of  these 
are  correct  and  many  more  erro¬ 
neous.  These  assertions  I  shall 
first  state  ;  then  make  my  remarks 


on  them,  one  by  one,  in  regular 
order;  and,  by  the  time  that  I  have 
done,  you  Mill,  I  think,  find  your 
fortunes  told  to  a  hair. 

15.  The  Report  itself  I  have 
published  before,  in  the  form  of 
the  Register.  I  have,  in  that  pub¬ 
lication,  numbered  the  paragraphs, 
for  the  sake  of  easy  reference 
M’hen  I  came  to  write  on  it;  as 
I  now  number  the  paragraphs  of 
these  Essays,  or  Letters.  In 
stating  the  assertions ,  just  alluded 
to,  I  shall  put  against  each  figures 
denoting  the  paragraphs  of  the 
Report,  which,  expressly  or  sub¬ 
stantially,  contain  the  Assertion 
against  which  the  figures  are 
placed.  This  will  save  a  great 
deal  of  room  and  time  which  must 
otherwise  be  spent  in  quotations . 
The  assertions  are,  then  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

i.  That  the  Farmers  and  Land¬ 

lords  are  of  a  manly  charac¬ 
ter,  and  a  most  meritorious 
class  of  the  community.  5. 83. 

ii.  That,  at  present  prices,  an 
arable  farm  can  yield  no  pro¬ 
fit,  but  must  be  productive  of 
loss.  2. 

in.  That  consumption  and  reve¬ 
nue  have  not  fallen  off.  3. 

iv.  That  the  distress  is  not  so 
great  as  has  been  imagined. 
4,  5. 

v.  That  abundant  harvests  have 

contributed  to  the  distress. 
12,  13.  21,  22,  23,  24,  25, 
20,  27.  34.  84. 
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yx.  That  sudden  transition  from 
war  to  peace  is  not  yet  over. 
20. 

yii.  That  other  nations  suffer  in 
the  same  tvay  that  we  do. 
19,  20. 

yiii.  That  distress  of  this,  sort  is 
nothing  neio  in  our  history. 
14,  15,  16,  17,  18. 

ix.  That  taxation  does  something, 

£  but  not  much,  in  creating  this 

distress.  GO,  61,  62,  63,  64, 
65,  66. 

x.  That  the  interest  of  the  Debt 

ought  not  to  be  reduced,  and 
that  the  fundholders  have 
a  right  to  what  they  get.  85, 

86,  87. 

xi.  That  Feel’s  Bill  ought  not  to 
be  repealed.  87. 

xii.  That  rents  will  not  fall  so  low 
as  some  expect ;  that  prices 
will  not  fall  so  low  as  some 
predict;  that  agriculture  will 
not  decline;  that  our  pros¬ 
perity  in  war  has  added  to 
the  capital  to  feedagriculture 
with;  that  things  will  right 
themselves ;  and  that  the 
landlords  will  be  as  prosper¬ 
ous  as  before  the  late  tears. 
6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11.  54.  58. 

87. 

xiii.  That  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Landed  Interest,  as  evinced 
by  the  practice  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  is  most  beneficial  to 
the  country.  55. 

16.  Such  are,  in  substance,  the 
assertions  of  the  Report.  I  have 
purposely  omitted  all  that  it  says, 
pro  and  con ,  all  its  pros  and  cons, 


about  Corn-Bills  I  have  omitted, 
as  being  wholly  unworthy  of  the 
notice  of  any  rational  being.  And, 
as  to  the  “  evidence,”  relating  to 
Corn-bills,  that  is  to  say  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  farmers,  landlords  and 
corn-dealers  upon  this  subject, 
I  should  no  more  think  of  com¬ 
menting  on  them  than  on  the  chat¬ 
tering  of  so  many  pies.  Leaving 
this  shocking  gibberish  aside,  let 
us  proceed  to  examine  these  asser¬ 
tions  one  by  one. 

i.  That  the  Farmers  and  Land¬ 
lords  are  of  a  manly  cha¬ 
racter,  and  a  most  Meri¬ 
tor  iocs  class  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  5.  83. 

17.  This  would,  at  first  sight, 
appear  to  be  a  mere  instance  of 
coaxing  ;  a  thing  quite  beneath  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  to  be  sure,  and  unworthy 
of  serious  notice.  Nevertheless, 
I  cannot  let  it  pass  ;  for,  I  think 
it  as  little  deserved  as  any  praise 
that  ever  was  bestowed  in  the 
world,  not  excepting  that  which, 
I,  in  my  days  of  darkness,  used  to 
bestow  upon  “Glory.”  Whaf, 
I  should  be  glad  to  know,  makes 
this  the  “  most  meritorious  class 
“  of  the  community  ?  ”  Have  they 
greater  merit  than  manufacturers, 
artisans,  sailors,  soldiers,  or  any 
other  class  !  In  what  does  their 
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peculiar  and  pre-eminent  merit 
consist  l  This,  therefore,  is  mere 
vulgar  parlance ;  and  unworthy 
of  any  document  having  an  official 
character  about  it.  It  is  familiar, 
common,  low,  unseemly,  and  if 
not  absolutely  mean,  wholly  des¬ 
titute  of  propriety.  And,  as  to  the 
manly  character  of  the  Fanners 
and  Landlords,  where  are  we  to 
look  for  a  proof  of  that  ?  Is  it 
to  be  found  in  their  crying  peti¬ 
tions  ;  or  in  any  part  of  that  con¬ 
duct,  which,  by  supporting  the 
several  sets  of  ministers,  for  forty 
years  past,  through  thick  and 
through  thin,  has  been  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cause  of  that  long  series  of 
unwise,  thoughtless,  despcnite, 
and,  in  many  cases,  unfeeling 
measures,  which  have  at  last  pro¬ 
duced  this  very  distress  of  which 
these  men  complain  !  If  other 
classes  have  been  guilty  of  the 
same  tame  and  dastardly  acqui¬ 
escence  ;  even  that  does  not  justify 
this  eulogium,  which,  as  it  was 
wholly  uncalled  for,  wholly  un¬ 
suited  to  the  occasion,  is  also 
wholly  unmerited  by  the  facts  of 
the  case. 

18.  It  is  possible,  but  I  am 
almost  afraid  to  entertain  a  sup¬ 
position  that  reflects  so  little  cre¬ 
dit  on  the  writer  of  the  Report; 
it  is  possible  that  this  eulogium  ; 
this  manliness,  this  merit,  might 


515 

refer  to  the  conduct  of  these  per¬ 
sons  as  armed  men!  If  this  be 
the  case  I  deny  the  thing  in  still 
more  positive  terms.  Against 
whom  did  they  arm  ?  Was  it 
against  the  enemy?  Was  it  to 
fight  in  Spain  or  in  Flanders  ;  in 
Egypt  or  in  Holland  that  they 
mounted  their  untaxed  horses, 
and  received  out  of  taxes  in  great 
part  paid  by  their  labourers,  from 
two  to  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year  ?  In  short,  who 
did  they  ever  fight  with  ;  who  did 
they  ever  draw  their  swords  upon ; 
against  whom  did  they  ever  defend 
any  body,  and  if  they  did  ever 
defend  any  body,  who  was  it  they 
defended  f  They  have,  in  this 
their  military  capacity,  occasioned 
the  expenditure  of  millions  of  the 
public  money ;  and  have  thus  re¬ 
ceived  and  swallowed  up,  a  part 
of  the  loans,  which  have  so  accu¬ 
mulated  into  that  Debt,  of  the  op¬ 
pressive  effects  of  which  they  now 
feel  only  a  part  of  their  share. 

I  deny,  therefore,  that  we  possess 
any  proofs  of  any  particular  man¬ 
liness  of  character  in  them ;  and 
I  am  persuaded,  that,  taking  them 
as  a  body,  and  allowing  largely 
fur  honourable  exceptions,  they 
are  the  least,  instead  of  the  most, 
meritorious  class  of  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

n.  That ' 
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ii.  That,  at  present  prices ,  an 
arable  farm  can  yield  no 
profit,  but  must  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  loss.  2. 

19.  This  is  a  very  strange  as¬ 
sertion  to  make  !  U pon  the  face 
of  it,  it  cannot  be  true.  But,  I 
will  take  the  very  words  of  the 
Report  here.  The  Committee 
state  the  proposition  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  :  “  That,  at  the  present 
“  price  of  corn ,  the  returns  to  the 
“  occupier  of  an  arable  farm, 
11  after  allowing  for  the  interest 
11  of  his  investment,  are  by  no 
“  means  adequate  to  the  charges 
u  and  outgoings ;  of  which  a  con- 
“  siderable  proportion  can  be  paid 
“  only  out  of  the  capitals,  and 
“  not  from  the  profits,  of  the  te- 
“  nan  try.” 

20.  This  is  really  very  bad 
"writing.  There  is  an  affectation 
of  that  mysterious  technicality, 
which,  in  plain  English,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  slang,  and 
which  is  incomprehensible,  with¬ 
out  great  trouble,  to  men  of  com¬ 
mon  understandings.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  know,  indeed,  precisely 
what  the  Committee  do  mean 
here.  From  the  concluding  part 
of  the  sentence,  one  would  be  led 
to  suppose,  that  the  charges  and 
outgoings  of  a  Farm  ought  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
farmer  ;  but,  the  profits  consist  of 


that  which  remains  clear,  after  all 
the  outgoings  of  every  description 
are  satisfied.  This,  therefore,  is 
a  blundering  description  of  the 
case;  and  the  meaning  is,  as 
stated  above,  that  an  arable-farm, 
at  present  prices  of  corn,  yields 
no  profit  but  is  productive  of  a 
loss. 

21.  Even,  however,  with  this 
explanation,  the  description  here 
given  by  the  Committee  is  very 
inadequate.  The  “  investment,” 
as  it  is  here  affectedly  called,  but, 
which,  in  better  language,  would 
be  called,  the  live  and  deadstock 
of  the  farm,  must  bear  an  exact 
proportion  to  the  price  of  corn  and 
other  produce ;  and,  observe,  the 
rent  must  bear  that  same  propor¬ 
tion  too,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  farm 
be  now  to  be  entered  on;  and  this 
we  must  infer  is  the  case  sup¬ 
posed  ;  or  else,  it  should  have 
been  stated,  that,  at  the  present 
price  of  corn,  no  profit  could  be 
made  ;  and  a  loss  must  be  sus¬ 
tained,  with  a  high  priced  stock 
and  with  hi  gif.  rents  fixed  some 
time  back.  For,  without  this  in¬ 
ference,  or  this  qualification,  the 
representation  is  not  only  mani¬ 
festly  untrue,  but  altogether  ridi¬ 
culous  ;  seeing  that  it  amounts  to 
this  :  that,  though  the  farm-stock 
and  the  rent  be  in  proportion  to 
the  price  of  produce;  and  though 
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the  farmer  only  bear  along  with 
the  consumers,  his  share  of  tythes 
and  taxes,  he  cannot  farm  to  any 
profit,  but  must  farm  to  a  loss. 
Now,  if  this  be  the  case  with  him, 
at  this  time,  it  must  be  the  case 
with  him  at  all  times ;  and  thus 
the  statement  becomes  downright 
nonsense. 

22.  If  I  take  a  farm  to-day,  it 
matters  nothing  to  me  whether 
farm  produce  be  high  priced  or 
low  priced.  If  my  fat  sheep, 
when  I  have  them,  will  sell  for 
only  twenty-five  shillings  a-piece, 
my  lean  stock  of  sheep  that  I  have 
to  buy  will  cost  me  only  fifteen  or 
sixteen  shillings.  If  my  best 
wheat  will  sell  for  only  four  shil¬ 
lings  a  bushel,  four  shillings  a 
bushel  is  all  that  I  have  to  give 
for  my  seed  wheat.  Thus,  when 
my  produce  is  lowr  priced,  there 
requires  little  to  expend  in  that 
stock,  which  is  here  affectedly 
called  my  “  investment.  ”  At 
whatever  price  I  shall  sell  my 
produce,  I  feed  and  pay  my  la¬ 
bourers  and  keep  my  family  till 
my  crop  comes  in.  My  wagons, 
carts,  harness,  horses,  in  short,  all 
my  stock,  and  my  rent  too,  all 
bears,  and  must  bear,  an  exact  and 
just  proportion  to  the  price  of 
that  which  I  shall  produce  upon 
the  farm. 

23.  I  am  heart-sick,  then,  when 


I  hear  the  Committee  talk  of  the 
price  of  corn  being  too  low  to  pay 
me  interest  for  my  stock  and  to  de¬ 
fray  the  outgoings  of  my  farm.  If 
a  thing  like  this  were  possible,  a 
farm  would  be  worth  nothing; 
a  freehold  estate  would  be  a  bur¬ 
den  ;  chaos  would  be  come  again. 
Therefore,  the  Committee  must 
mean,  that  the  farmer  must  lose, 
if  he  be  bound  to  a  high  rent,  and 
if  he  have  bought  his  stock  in 
when  it  was  at  a  high  price.  Yet, 
even  in  this  case,  the  Committee 
would  not  be  correct ;  and  this 
brings  me  to  speak  of  those  pay¬ 
ments  which  the  tenants  are  here 
said  to  make  out  of  their  capitals. 
Several  of  the  witnesses  were 
asked  about  their  losses.  The 
greater  part  of  them  asserted  that 
they  had  been  great  losers  of  late 
years;  and  upon  being  asked  how 
they  found  the  means  to  get  along 
with  all  those  losses,  they  said 
they  made  up  their  payments  out 
of  their  capitals.  They  were  not 
frequently  asked  how  they  came 
by  those  capitals ;  but  some  of 
them  volunteered  in  observing, 
that  they  were  poorer  than  they 
had  been  by  many  thousands  of 
pounds.  This  was  a  great  deal 
too  much  for  a  farmer  to  lose ; 
and  I  do  hope,  that  the  times  are 
coming  when  we  shall  hear  of  no 
more  such  heavy  losses,  sustained 
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by  husbandmen ,  who  have  lately 
been  perked  up  into  “  Agricul- 
“  turists.” 

24.  But,  what  were  these  same 
capitals,  out  of  which  the  losses 
were  made  up,  and  which  losses 
occasioned  the  complained  of  po¬ 
verty?  Why,  when  the  thing 
comes  to  be  inquired  into,  we  find 
that  the  losses,  of  men  who  had 
any  thing  of  their  own,  were 
merely  imaginary.  That  it  was 
not  loss,  in  fact,  but  cessation  of 
enormous  gain.  We  find  that  the 
loss  was  on  the  stock;  not  that 
there  was  less  stock  ;  less  horses, 
less  cows,  less  sheep,  less  wheat, 
less  hogs,  or  less  any  thing  else, 
but  that  these  were  estimated  at 
a  less  amount  by  these  same  losers 
Mr.  Wm,  Ilott,  for  instance,  of 
Milton  near  Blandford  in  Dorset¬ 
shire,  who  presented  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  ruled  and  figured  accounts, 
which,  in  small  print,  fill  ten  and 
a  half  folio  pages,  and  which  are 
surpassed  by  nothing  except  those 
masses  ,  of  figures  which  go  an¬ 
nually  from  the  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament  to  the  trunk-makers  ;  this 
Wm.  Ilott  ;  this  jewel  of  all  bull¬ 
frog  farmers,  had  been  a  great 
loser.  Being  asked  at  what  pe¬ 
riod  his  losses  commenced,  he 
said  from  about  1814.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  this  :  “Can  you  at  all  es- 
“  timate  what  your  aggregate  loss 


“  has  been  ! ’’--Answer:  “I  think, 
“  in  the  year  1313  l  could  have 
“  retired  with  ten  thousand  pounds, 
“  or  from  that  to  twelve  thousand 
“  pounds ;  and  now  I  should  think, 
“  not  more  than  half  the  sum, 
“  or,  at  least,  not  two-thirds.” — 
Question  :  “  This  loss  has  oc- 
“  curred  on  your  own  farm  1  ” — 
Answer  :  “  Yes  ;  and  in  the  di- 
“  minution  of  the  value  of  stock  !” 

25.  Here  we  have  it.  This  is 
very  nearly  what  they  all  said, 
under  one  form  of  wrords  or 
another  form  of  words.  They 
were  poorer,  they  said,  because 
their  stock,  if  valued  now,  would 
not  amount  to  so  much  nominally, 
as  it  would  have  amounted  to,  if 
it  had  been  valued  five  or  six 
years  ago. 

26.  Now,  if  one  can  speak  com¬ 
fort  to  such  disconsolate  persons, 
does  not  Christian  charity  de¬ 
mand  a  performance  of  the  duty  \ 
Mr.  Wm.  Ilott,  w  ill  you  not  for¬ 
give  me  for  all  that  1  have  said 
about  bull-frog  farmers,  and  will 
you  not  say,  that  the  Radicals,  to 
keep  whom  down,  I  dare  say,  you 
have  an  untaxed  horse,  a  sharp 
sword  and  a  well-loaded  pistol ; 
will  you  not  say,  that,  after  all, 
the  Radicals,  though  everlastingly 
guilty  of  “  sedition  ”  and  “  blas- 
“  phony,”  are  not  such  bad  sort 
of  fellows,  if  I  who  am  deemed 
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the  prime  apostle  of  Radicalism, 
can  console  you,  can  heal  that 
wounded  heart  of  yours,  by  con¬ 
vincing  you  that,  you  are  just  as 
rich  as  you  were  before  1814  ;  and 
that  the  eight  thousand  pounds 
which  you  confess  your  stock  and 
capital  are  now  worth  ;  that  those 
eight  thousand  pounds  are  just  as 
good,  if  not  better,  than  the  twelve 
thousand  pounds  which  you  think 
you  possessed  in  1813  ? 

27.  Mr.  Wm.  Ilott,  the  most 
disconsolate  of  all  disconsolate 
farmers,  listen  for  one  moment, 
and  I  will  give  peace  to  your  dis¬ 
tressed  soul.  You  have,  I  dare 
say,  many  scores  of  pretty  long¬ 
tailed  ewes.  Now,  if  one  of  those 
ewes  will  sell  for  thirty  shillings 
at  Apple-Shaw  Fair;  and  if  those 
thirty  shillings  will  purchase  as 
many  and  as  good  stockings  for 
your  wife,  as  forty  five  or  fifty 
shillings  would  have  purchased  for 
her  in  1813  ;  and  if  the  thirty 
shillings  will  go  as  far  now  in  the 
purchase  of  all  the  necessaries, 
conveniences  and  elegancies  of 
life,  as  forty  five  or  fifty  shillings 
would  have  gone  in  1813;  if  the 
thirty  shillings  will  now  buy  as 
much  malt  and  hops,  and  even  as 
much  land  (equal  in  quality)  as 
the  forty  five  or  fifty  shillings 
would  have  brought  in  1813:  if 
this  be  the  case,  are  not  the  thirty 


shillings  of  this  day  as  good  as  the 
forty  five  or  fifty  shillings  were  in 
1813  !  You  will  take  a  moment 
to  think  ;  you  will  turn  your  head 
on  one  side;  you  may,  perhaps, 
blush  a  little  at  your  folly;  but 
you  will  not  have  the  grace  to  leave 
off  calumniating  the  Radicals ; 
much  less  will  you  think  of  send¬ 
ing  me  a  score  of  ewes  as  an 
atonement  for  j  our  sins  of  poli¬ 
tical  hostility  and  Agriculture-Ass 
ignorance. 

28.  Thus,  then,  this  is  a  very 
gross  error  which  the  Committee 
have  adopted.  They  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  upon  the  notions  of  these 
vulgar  men,  who  had  nothing  but 
the  money  price  of  their  stock  in 
their  eye,  and  who  wholly  left  out 
of  view  the  powers  of  exchange 
against  commodities,  possessed  by 
that  stock.  An  ox  is  an  ox  ;  and 
is  he  not  of  the  same  real  value 
nowr  that  he  was  four  or  five  years 
ago  ?  What  signifies  it  whether 
you  call  him  fifty  pound  ox  or 
twenty  pound  ox,  so  that  he  still 
be  of  the  same  age,  and  has  still 
the  same  wreight !  Thus  it  is 
with  regard  to  every  kind  of  stock; 
and  the  change  in  prices  makes 
not  the  smallest  difference  in  the 
real  value  of  the  property  of  the 
farmer. 

29.  If,  indeed,  the  farmer  be  in 
Debt,  when  the  low  prices  come ; 
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if  he  be  bound  to  a  high  nominal 
rent ;  then  the  low  prices  operate 
against  him ;  for  then  he  has  to 
give  a  larger  quantity  of  his  pro¬ 
duce  than  he  expected  to  give, 
and  than  he  contracted  to  give,  in 
payment  of  such  debt  and  such 
rent.  He  must  go  on  hastily  to 
his  ruin,  if  the  rent  be  very  great 
in  proportion  to  his  means  ;  or  if 
the  rent  be  on  the  scale  of  very 
high  prices,  and  of  long  future 
duration. 

30.  This,  however,  was  a  view 
of  the  matter  which  the  Committee 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  to  take,  and  for  reasons 
which  one  may,  perhaps,  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  conjecture.  To  have 
laid  down  the  distinction  between 
a  farmer  in  debt  and  a  farmer  not 
in  debt;  between  a  farmer  now 
entering  on  a  farm  and  a  farmer 
already  bound  by  contract  of  some 
years  date :  to  have  laid  down  this 
distinction  would  have  been  at  once 
to  open  the  sores,  the  deadly  though 
disguised  wounds,  inflicted  bg  the 
paper  money  system.  This  was  a 
thing  not  to  be  done  at  any  time, 
and  particularly  when  “  the  hcal- 
u  ing  hand  of  time”  was,  in  the 
close  of  the  Report,  intended  to  be 
so  pathetically  invoked. 

31.  If  the  report  had  said,  that, 
wider  no  circumstances,  the  farmer 
could  gain  so  much  now  as  in 


times  of  high  prices,  the  statement 
would  have  been  correct  enough ; 
because,  as  I  shall  have  most  am¬ 
ply  to  prove  hereafter  from  the 
evidence  itself,  the  principal  part 
of  what  the  farmer  gained  before, 
the  system  of  paper-money  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  squeeze  out  of  the  flesh 
and  blood  and  bones  of  the  la¬ 
bourer  ;  but  to  say  that  a  farmer 
must  nowr  necessarily  lose,  is  to  say 
that  which  upon  the  very  face  of 
it  is,  to  the  last  degree,  absurd 
and  perfectly  monstrous ;  for,  if 
the  fact  were  such,  nobody  would 
rent  a  farm,  and  the  lands  must 
be  thrown  up  for  a  scramble. 
Scramble,  did  I  say  1  Why 
should  people  scramble  for  that 
which  wrould  be  good  for  nothing 
when  they  have  got  it  ?  Why 
prosecute  poor  SPENCEANS  ? 
They  w  ere  accused,  and  so  were 
the  Reformers,  too,  most  falsely 
and  most  maliciously,  to  be  sure  ; 
but  no  matter  for  that,  the  accnsa~ 
tion  against  them  extended  no 
further,  than  that  they  aimed  at  a 
division  of  the  lands,  declaring  the 
lands  to  be  “  the  people's  farm." 
To  what  tremendous  uses  were 
these  harmless  though  wild  ex¬ 
pressions  turned !  How  were 
they  trumpeted  forth  !  What 
alarm  w  ere  they  made  to  spread  1 
How  many  thousands  of  riders 
did  they  bring  forth  capering  upon 
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untaxed  horses  !  And,  now,  here 
we  have  a  Committee  of  that  very 
Parliament,  who  enabled  the  Mi¬ 
nisters  to  commit  the  Spenceans 
to  the  Tower,  upon  suspicion  of 
High  Treason;  we  have  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  that  very  legislative 
body,  presenting  to  it  a  Report 
that  sets  out  with  a  proposition, 
which,  twist  it  and  turn  it  how 
you  will,  declares  the  lands  of 
England  incapable  of  being  culti¬ 
vated,  except  at  a  loss  to  the  culti- 
vator ;  that  is  to  say,  declares 
those  lands  to  be  good  for  no¬ 
thing  ! 

52.  In  the  next  Letter  I  shall 
proceed  with  the  rest  of  the  pro¬ 
positions,  or  assertions.  I  have 
numbered  the  paragraphs  of  this 
letter,  in  order  that  I  may,  as  1 
proceed,  refer  to  them  with  faci¬ 
lity.  It  is  my  intention  to  make 
these  Letters  form  a  part  of  each 
succeeding  Register  (unless  some¬ 
thing  arise  which  demand  imme¬ 
diate  attention,)  till  I  come  to  the 
close  of  the  subject.  I  shall,  for 
the  future,  have  the  Essags  of  the 
Register  stereotyped,  that  they 
may  never,  hereafter,  be  out  of 
print ;  and,  when  this  series  of 
Letters  is  concluded,  1  intend  to 
have  them  bound  in  a  volume  by 
themselves,  so  that  they  may  form 
a  distinct  work,  and  may  be  had 
without  encumbering  the  purcha- 
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ser  with  other  matter  that  he  may 
not  want. 

Wm.  cobbett. 

N.  B.  The  whole  of  the  Report ,  price- 
one  shilling  (same  form  as  the  Regis¬ 
ter,)  is  published  at  the  Register- 
Office. 


TO 

FRIEND  CROPPER. 

Worth,  1  Sept.  182T. 

In  my  next  I  shall  address  thee 
in  the  way  of  comment  on  the 
Letter,  which  thou  hast  made 
Egerton  Smith  publish  for  thee, 
under  the  false  name  of  VERI¬ 
TAS  ;  for,  friend  Cropper,  thou 
art  not  to  be  allowed  to  skulk  be¬ 
hind  a  screen  in  this  way.  Thon 
hast  my  name  ;  thou  hast  me  un¬ 
covered  before  thee;  aud  thou  must 
not  be  permitted  to  wear  a  care, 
in  addition  to  thy  native  mask.  In 
short,  friend  Cropper,  thou  ari 
this  “  Veritas,”  as  I  shall  clearly 
shew,  when  I  come  to  dish  theo 
up  and  to  garnish  thee  as  thou 
deservest. 

In  the  mean  time,  friend  Crop¬ 
per,  thou  wilt  have  the  goodness 
to  bear  in  mind,  that,  though  thou 
talkestso  much  against  abuse  and 
calumny,  it  is  thou  who  art  the 
great  calumniator  and  uttcrer  of 
abuse.  What  had  the  West  India 
Planters  done  to  be  accused  of 
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carrying  on  “  an  infamous  iraf- 
**  fiek  ?”  This  was  not  only  a  foul, 
but  a  false  and  most  malignant 
charge.  You  talk  of  my  well 
knowing  this  and  well  knowing 
that ;  but,  did  not  you  know ,  that 
to  carry  on  the  slave  trade  in  the 
English  West  Indies  was  against 
laiv ;  that  heavy  penalties  were 
attached  to  every  attempt  of  the 
kind  ;  and  that  no  proof,  and  no 
charge,  existed,  tending  to  shew 
that  there  had  been  a  violation  of 
that  law  1  All  this  you  knew,  and 
knowing  all  this,  you  come  forth, 
and  in  print  too,  and  in  a  letter 
to  that  prime  Saint,  Wilberforce , 
endeavour  to  cause  the  people  to 
believe,  that  the  West-India 
Planters  were  still  carrying  on 
the  Slave  Trade ,  which  you  deno¬ 
minate  “  an  infamous  traffich,” 
though  it  would,  if  still  carried  on, 
be  not  more  infamous  than  that 
carried  on  by  the  Quakers,  who, 
though  constantly  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  “  the  Spirit,”  carried  on 
the  Slave-Trade  for  more  than 
three  fourths  of  a  century  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Thus,  then,  it  is  you  who  are,  in 
this  case  at  any  rate,  the  great 
abuser  and  calumniator.  And, 
observe,  you  are  the  aggressor. 
You  began  this  war  of  words.  I 
know,  that  the  Quaker-maxim  is, 
that  “  it  is  the  second  blow  that 


“  makes  the  battle ;  ”  w  hich  means, 
I  suppose,  that  they,  in  their  right 
of  Saints,  may  attack  whomsoever 
they  please,  and  that  nobody  is 
to  oppose  any  defence  against 
those  attacks.  You  pretend,  that 
my  answering  your  attacks  on  the 
West  India  Planters  arose  out  of 
a  private  grudge  of  mine  against 
that  sly  and  shuffling  old  dog, 
Isaac  Wright,  a  grudge  that  is 
nearly  of  two  year’s  standing,  and 
that  has  never  called  forth  a  word 
from  me  before;  but,  your  lies 
about  this  matter  I  shall  fully  no¬ 
tice  in  my  next,  and  shall  shew 
what  a  pretty  nest  of  tools  of 
tyranny  you  all  are.  But,  what 
motive  could  1  want,  in  answering 
you,  other  than  a  real  public  mo¬ 
tive?  Are  not  the  evils  brought 
upon  this  country,  the  everlasting 
Debt  and  disgrace,  brought  upon 
us  by  the  East  Indies,  quite  suf¬ 
ficient  to  rouse  any  man  that  is 
able  to  make  his  voice  heard  ? 
And,  when  I  sawT  you  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  excite  a  public  prejudice 
against  really  valuable  colonies 
and  in  favour  of  that  scene  of 
plunder,  waste,  and  war,  the  East 
Indies;  when  I  saw,  that  you  were 
using  that  affected  simplicity  and 
mock  meekness,  humanity  and  sanc¬ 
tity,  which,  though  the  scorn  of 
men  of  experience  in  the  world, 
imposes  on  the  mass  of  mankind  ; 
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when  I  saw  these  used ;  when  I 
saw  these  played  off  by  “  friend ” 
Cropper  through  the  name  of  “  re¬ 
spected  friend  Wilberforce,”  and 
when  I  saw  your  slave,  Egerton 
Smith,  trumpeting  forth  your  ma¬ 
lignant  attack  on  the  West  Indians 
as  the  production  of  his  “  respec¬ 
table  townsman,”  and  thus  adopt¬ 
ing  and  giving  a  good  character 
to  your  calumny ;  when  I  saw  all 
this,  did  I  want  a  private  grudge 
against  a  shuffling,  lying  old  fel¬ 
low  at  New  York,  to  induce  me 
to  detect  and  expose  your  false¬ 
hoods,  and  to  pull  off  the  broad 
brim  under  the  cover  of  which 
they  were  likely  to  impose  upon 
the  country  ? 

It  is  the  pulling  off  of  this 
broad  brim  that  nettles  you  ;  but, 
if  you  already  feel  the  pricking 
of  your  sins,  what  will  you  feel 
before  I  have  done  with  you  ? 
And,  as  to  the  sect ,  why,  they 
must  submit  to  the  law  of  civil 
society,  and,  indeed,  the  law  of 
nations  and  of  nature,  which  say, 
that  the  body,  and  especially  a  se¬ 
lect  body,  shall  suffer  for  the  mis¬ 
deeds  of  its  members. 

I  am 

Thy  “  assured  friend,” 
Wm.  COBBETT. 

P.S.  In  order  to  do  this  thin*;  well ; 
in  order  to  lay  you  and  your  cunning 
sect  Quite  bare," I  shall,  tor  one  week, 
suspend  my  Letters  to  Landlords, 
which  is  making  a  great  sacrifice. 


THE  INQUESTS 

ON  THE  MEN  MURDERED  ON  THE 
14tll  OF  AUGUST. 

These  Inquests  appear  not  to 
have  terminated  even  yet ;  and, 
therefore,  one  can  say  nothing 
very  decisive  about  them.  On 
Sunday,  the  26th  of  August,  the 
two  murdered  men  were  buried  at 
Hammersmith ;  and  wTere  followed 
to  the  grave  by  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  people.  It  was  very 
proper  to  give  these  men  a  public 
Funeral,  and  to  carry  their  bodies 
from  the  spot  where  they  were 
killed,  alongtheveryroad  as  nearly 
as  possible  that  the  body  of  the 
Queen  had  been  carried,  and  to 
deposit  them  in  the  earth  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  spot  where  the 
Queen  had  died.  During  the 
procession  on  [this  occasion  there 
arose  another  fight  between  the 
King’s  Soldiers  and  his  subjects. 
I  shall  have  to  say  some  little  mat¬ 
ter  about  this  by  and  by ;  but  I 
shall  first  insert  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Waitiiman,  the  Sheriff,  to  Lord 
Bathurst,  who  fills  that  new  and 
extraordinary  office  called  the 
War  Secretaryship  of  State.  It 
was  this  gentleman,  the  reader 
will  bear  in  mind,  under  whose 
immediate  controul,  Napoleom 
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was  kept.  The  letter  of  the  She¬ 
riff  is  as  follows : 

My  Lord, 

I  consider  it  my  duty  to  apprise  liis 
Majesty’s  Government,  through  your 
Lordship,  of  a  violent  outrage  of  the 
public  peace  committed  by  some  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  Life  Guards  at  Knights- 
bridge  yesterday,  and  of  an  attempt 
as  assassination  upon  me  personally, 
while  in  the  exercise  of  my  duty  as 
Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  as  the  head  of 
the  civil  power  of  the  county. 

Your  Lordship  thought  proper  to 
direct  the  Lord  Mayor  on  Saturday 
to  take  the  necessary  measures  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  city  during 
the  intended  funeral  of  Honey  and 
Francis;  and  although  no  such  cau¬ 
tion  was  addressed  to  the  sheriff,  as 
conservator  of  the  public  peace  of  the 
county,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  direct  the 
deputy  sheriffs  of  the  city  and  county 
to  order  out  the  constables  of  the  divi¬ 
sions  nearest  to,  and  through  which 
the  funeral  was  expected  to  pass ;  and 
also  to  attend  in  person  with  proper 
officers,  to  prevent  or  quell  any  tu¬ 
mult  or  disorder. 

Conceiving  that,  under  the  existing 
irritation  of  the  people,  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  for  which  they  had  assem¬ 
bled,  some  insult  might  be  offered  to 
the  Life  Guards  in  their  barracks,  I 
disposed  of  the  constables  chiefly  in 
that  vicinity,  and  actually  ranged  a 
body  of  them  in  front  of  the  barracks, 
with  instructions  to  apprehend  every 
individual  who  should  attempt  to  com¬ 
mit  any  act  of  outrage  or  disorder. 

The  funeral,  in  consequence  of  these 


precautions,  passed  the  barracks  in 
an  orderly  and  quiet  manner,  marked 
by  no  other  peculiar  circumstance 
than  that  of  a  brick  being  thrown  from 
the  barracks,  which  fell  near  my  horse, 
and  wounded,  as  I  am  informed,  a 
young  girl.  My  admonitions,  and  the 
presence  of  the  constables,  succeeded, 
however,  in  repressing  the  irritation 
this  wanton  act  was  calculated  to  ex¬ 
cite. 

When  the  procession  had  passed, 
and  while  the  road  continued  to  be 
crowded  with  people,  the  gates  of  the 
barracks  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
avenues  filled  with  the  soldiers.  The 
people,  as  might  have  been  foreseen, 
gathered  round  the  spot,  and  expressed 
their  displeasure.  A  tumult  seemed 
inevitable.  I  requested  to  speak  with 
the  officer  on  duty,  but  without  effect; 
and  at  length,  by  repeated  expostula¬ 
tions  with  the  soldiers,  I  succeeded 
in  prevailing  upon  them  to  retire  and 
close  the  gates. 

Some  time  after,  upon  returning  to 
the  same  spot,  I  saw  a  uumber  of  sol¬ 
diers  running  from  the  wicket  gate, 
and  pursuing  the  people  on  the  cause¬ 
way.  Finding  an  affray  actually  com¬ 
menced,  I  sprung  my  horse  upon  the 
causeway,  interposed  between  the 
parties,  and  succeeded  in  separating 
them.  While  thus  engaged,  a  soldier, 
with  whom  I  had  before  been  expos¬ 
tulating,  and  who  was  therefore  ac¬ 
quainted  with  my  official  station, 
started  forward  at  a  man  and  knocked 
him  down.  At  the  same  time,  while 
using  my  utmost  endeavours  to  prevail 
upon  the  soldiers  to  retire  into  the 
barracks,  and  the  people  to  desist  and 
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keep  the  peace,  the  bridle  of  my 
horse  was  violently  seized,  on  the  one 
side  by  a  young  officer  in  undress,  and 
oh  the  other  by  the  soldier  w  hose  vio¬ 
lence  I  had  just  noticed,  who  together 
endeavoured  to  throw  my  horse  over 
the  causeway;  and  I  only  succeeded 
in  extricating  myself  by  striking  the 
soldier  with  my  stick,  and  making  my 
horse  plunge.  Immediately  several 
of  the  soldiers  rushed  at  me  with 
their  swrords  drawn,  and  one  actually 
loaded  his  carbine,  and  directed  it 
towards  me,  but  wras,  as  I  have  been 
informed,  knocked  down  by  one  of 
the  constables.  Further  mischief was 
prevented  by  the  interposition  of 
some  military  officers  of  higher  autho¬ 
rity,  and  the  soldiers  at  length  retired 
into  their  barracks. 

My  Lord,  these  circumstances  re¬ 
quire  no  comment.  At  a  critical  con¬ 
juncture  the  soldiers  were  left  to  their 
own  exasperated  feeling,  and  mani¬ 
fested  a  lawless  spirit.  The  civil 
power  under  my  direction  was  fully 
adequate  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  among  the  people,  but  not  to 
encounter  an  armed  soldiery.  I  had 
no  communication  from  his  Majesty’s 
government,  nor  could  I  obtain  an 
interview  with  any  of  the  officers  of 
the  regiment;  and  when  I  directed 
some  of  the  constables  to  represent  to 
the  officers  in  the  most  respectful 
terms,  my  desire  that  the  soldiers 
should  be  kept  within  the  barracks, 
the  message  returned  was,  ‘That  the 
Sheriff  might  be  d — d,  they  would  not 
make  their  men  prisoners  for  him  ;  ’ 
and  I  feel  assured,  that  had  I  not 
interposed  with  the  civil  power,  and 


even  risked  my  own  life,  a  frightful 
slaughter  mast  have  ensued.  Of  su¬ 
bordination  to  civil  authority  the 
soldiery  appeared  to  be  wholly  un¬ 
conscious,  and  that  authority,  in  my 
person,  was  repeatedly  insulted  and 
grossly  outraged. 

It  would,  my  Lord,  be  as  needless 
as  presumptuous  in  me,  to  attempt  to 
instruct  your  Lordship  and  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Government  in  the  nature  of 
the  constitutional  authority  under 
which  I  attended  yesterday,  or  the: 
right  I  possessed  in  my  official  cha¬ 
racter  to  have  claimed  the  aid  and 
assistance  of  those  very  military  to 
suppress  tumult,  who  have,  upon  this 
occasion,  in  open  defiance  of  the  civil 
authority,  been  the  promoters  of  it ; 
nor  need  I  add  one  word  in  aggrava¬ 
tion  of  the  enormity  of  the  offences 
committed  :  the  offenders  can,  some 
of  them,  be  identified,  and  I  trust 
your  Lordship  will  cause  immediate^ 
and  effectual  means  to  be  adopted  to 
bring  them  to  justice,  as  a  salutary 
example  to  others.  I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship’s 

obedient  humble  Servant, 
Bridge-street, Aug. 27, 1821.  R.WAITH.MAN- 
The  Rt.  Hon.  F.arl  Bathurst, 

&c.  &c. 

I  do  not  perceive  any  answer  to 
this  letter.  The  Courier  news¬ 
paper  complains  of  Mr.  Waitii- 
man’s  causing  it  to  be  printed; 
but  the  printing,  was,  under  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the 
case,  absolutely  necessary  to  effect 
2  A 
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the  ends  of  as  much  justice  as  was 
likely  to  be  obtained.  Indeed, 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Waithman, 
through  the  whole  of  this  business 
appears  to  have  been  marked  with 
propriety  not  less  than  with  public 
spirit  and  courage.  If  the  Sheriff 
of  a  County  be  not  a  proper  per¬ 
son  to  stand  prominently  forward 
upon  such  occasions ;  then,  I  beg 
that  we  may  never  again  hear  of 
the  high  respectability  of  this 
office,  and  of  the  propriety  of 
investing  it,  with  those  great  pow¬ 
ers,  which  it  is  well  known  to  have. 
When  these  same  writers,  who 
are  now  speaking  of  Mr.  Waith- 
kan  as  a  sort  of  impertinent  in¬ 
truder  ;  when  these  same  persons 
are  talking  of  County  Sheriffs, 
who  are  selected  by  the  King; 
then  the  Sheriff  is  every  thing  ! 
He  can  refuse  to  call  County 
Meetings,  though  fifty  Lords  and 
Baronets  apply  to  him  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  these  writers  say  that 
it  is  fitting  that  he  should  be  in¬ 
trusted  with  this  absolute  power. 
But,  when  the  Sheriff,  as  in  the 
present  case,  comes  forward  and 
endeavours  to  use  his  authority, 
for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  the 
; people ;  then,  he  is  an  insignificant 
creature,  and  an  impertinent  in¬ 
truder  ;  and  is  represented  as  a 
person  quite  beneath  Henson ,  the 
Attorney,  or  Adolphus,  the  Barris¬ 


ter  and  writer  of  fulsome  nauseous 
flattery  of  the  Court,  under  the 
name  of  History,  stuff  that  would 
disgrace  the  pen  of  any  pert  and 
illiterate  cub  of  sixteen.  This  Hen¬ 
son,  the  Attorney,  is  the  father- 
in-law  of  that  Lord  Portsmouth 
between  whom,  and  his  brother 
Mr.  Fellowes,  there  was  a  suit 
in  Chancery  some  time  ago,  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  marriage  of  the  Lord 
with  the  daughter  of  this  Henson , 
who  was,  at  the  time  of  this  mar¬ 
riage,  an  Attorney  in  Hampshire, 
or  in  some  County  to  the  West, 
and  who  is  now,  I  believe,  Attor¬ 
ney  to  the  Stamp  Office,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  kind.  The  public 
will,  therefore,  easily  judge  of  the 
decency,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
propriety,  of  setting  men  like  these 
up  as  of  superior  authority  to  the 
Sheriff  of  a  County. 

If  I  had  been  in  Mr.  Waitii- 
jian’s  place  1  should  have  exer¬ 
cised  my  authority  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  way  from  what  he  did.  The 
Sheriff,  within  the  bounds  of  his 
County,  seeing  a  disturbance  of 
the  public  peace,  no  matter  from 
what  cause,  or  with  whom  origin¬ 
ating,  can  instantly  call  forth  his 
posse ;  that  is  to  say,  can  order  all 
persons  to  aid  and  assist  him,  with 
arms  or  without  arms,  until  he 
has  accomplished  the  purpose  of 
re-establishing  the  peace.  There 
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is  no  police  Magistrate  that  can 
supersede  or  interfere  with  the 
exercise  of  this  authority;  nor  is 
there  any  description  of  persons 
that  are  exempted  from  it,  whether 
civil  or  military. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject; 
but  I  cannot  help  observ  ing  upon 
one  monstrous  notion,  which  seems 
to  have  found  its  way  into  the 
heads  of  Corruption’s  writers, 
and,  which,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  by  no  small  num¬ 
ber  of  persons ;  and  that  is,  that 
when  the  riot-act  has  been  read, 
it  is  lawful  for  Soldiers  to  be 
brought  to  kill  the  people,  and 
that  such  killing  is  not  murder ! 
This,  people  imagine  or  seem  to 
imagine  is  law,  according  to  the 
riot-act,  as  it  is  generally  called. 

This  riot-act  is  one  of  the  many 
terrible  laws  which  this  country 
owes  to  the  Whigs.  It  was  passed 
by  the  same  parliament, and  about 
the  same  time,  that  passed  the 
Septennial  Act.  Yes,  that  par¬ 
liament,  which,  having  been  cho¬ 
sen  to  sit  for  three  years,  passed 
a  law  to  enable  themselves  to  sit 
for  seven  years,  and  all  future  par¬ 
liaments  to  sit  for  the  same  length 
of  time;  that  very  Whig  parlia¬ 
ment,  that  did  this  thing,  and  that 
thus  paved  the  way  for  that  par¬ 
liamentary  system,  under  which 


we  now  live,  and  which  is  as 
“  notorious  as  the  Sun  at  noon- 
“  day;”  that  very  Whig  par¬ 
liament  passed  the  riot-act. 

But,  not  to  do  injustice  even  to 
that  parliament,  it  neither  enacted, 
nor  had  in  contemplation,  the 
use  of  Soldiers  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  x\ct.  The  Act 
is  this,  that,  when  a  Magistrate 
shall  see  a  body  of  persons  -tu» 
multuously  assembled  for  an 
UNLAWFUL  PURPOSE,  he 
shall  be  empowered  to  read  a 
short  proclamation  (the  words  of 
which  are  inserted  in  the  Act,) 
commanding  the  persons  so  assem¬ 
bled  to  disperse  ;  and  the  Act  pro¬ 
vides  that  any  who  do  not  go  away 
from  the  spot  by  the  end  of  an 
HOUR  after  such  proclamation 
shall  have  been  read  by  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  shall  be  considered 
as  having  committed  FELONY. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
this  is  a  most  terrible  law.  To 
punish  men  with  death  for  doing 
nothing  but  merely  not  dispersing, 
when  possibly  they  may  not  have 
heard  a  word  of  the  Proclamation 
is  something  most  terribly  severe. 
Such  a  law  was  passed  in  Eng¬ 
land  once  before,  in  the  reign  of 
bloody  Queen  Mary  ;  but  that 
law  had  been  repealed  many 
years,  when  this  new  law  was 
passed  by  the  Whigs.  However,  ► 
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this  law  neither  says  nor  con¬ 
templates  any  thing  about  Sol¬ 
diers;  any  thing  about  killing ; 
while,  according  to  the  language 
of  Corruption’s  Press,  one  would 
suppose  that  any  Justice  of  the 
Peace ;  even  any  paid  police 
Magistrate,  may  go  at  the  head  of 
a  squadron  of  Dragoons,  up  to  a 
multitude  of  people ;  take  the 
forty  or  fifty  words  of  the  Procla¬ 
mation  out  of  his  pocket ;  read 
them  instantly,  order  the  Soldiers 
to  chop  and  shoot  the  people; 
and  that  he  has  only  to  prove  that 
he  read  these  few  words  before 
the  chopping  and  shooting  began, 
in  order  to  cause  all  the  parties  to 
be  innocent  of  the  crime  of  wilful 
murder  ! 

Was  there  ever  any  thing  in 
the  world  heard  of  so  monstrous 
as  this  !  And,  yet  the  notion  out¬ 
rageous  against  common  sense 
and  common  feeling  as  it  is,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  very  prevalent ;  for, 
I  observed  in  the  trials  relative 
to  the  Manchester  affair,  and  even 
during  these  inquests,  the  ques¬ 
tion  often  put  has  been,  “  did  the 
Soldiers  fire  before  the  riot  act 
was  read?"  What  has  that  to  do 
with  the  matter?  It  is  not  the 
riot- Act  that  is  read  :  it  is,  as  I 
said  before,  a  short  Proclamation 
inserted  in  the  riot-act.  I  write 
from  memory  ;  but  the  Proclama¬ 


tion  is  somewhat  in  these  words  : 
“  Our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King 
“  commands  all  persons  here  pre- 
“  sent  to  disperse  and  go  to  their 
“  own  homes  upon  pain  of  being 
“  deemed  felons  and  suffering 
“  death  accordingly.”  The  words 
are,  doubtless,  somewhat  different ; 
but  this  is  the  meaning,  and  this  is 
about  the  length  of  the  Procla¬ 
mation.  So  that  neither  the  Pro¬ 
clamation  nor  the  law  says  any 
thing  about  Soldiers;  any  thing 
about  being  sabred  or  shot ;  but 
all  proceeds  upon  the  presump¬ 
tion  that  men  are  to  be  brought 
to  trial  if  they  obstinately  persist 
in  disobeying  this  lawful  com¬ 
mand,  and  in  rejecting  this  salu¬ 
tary  warning.  To  have  passed  a 
law  such  as  that  which  the  corrupt 
Press  seems  to  regard  as  being  in 
existence,  Mould  have  been  at 
once  to  make  the  country  subject 
to  martial  law  ;  for,  where  would 
be  the  difference  w  hether  the  word 
of  command  were  given  by  a 
Colonel  or  by  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace? 

And,  now,  let  us  just  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  think  of  the  picture  which 
the  kingdom  exhibits  at  this  mo¬ 
ment.  The  Queen  going  into  a 
Sepulchre  in  Brunsw  ick ;  the 
King  stunned  with  the  acclama¬ 
tions  and  surfeited  with  the  nau¬ 
seous  flatteries  of  the  Irish  ;  while 
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in  the  Metropolis  of  England 
there  is  something  little  short  of 
open  war  between  the  King’s 
Soldiers  and  his  subjects,  arising 
in  the  first  place  from  an  order 
of  his  Ministers  to  carry  the  dead 
body  of  his  Queen  over  Kensing¬ 
ton  gravel  pits  and  round  the 
outskirts  of  his  Metropolis ! 

This  is  the  figure  we  make  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  !  Caroline 
of  Brunswick,  thy  spirit  is  mighty 
still ;  and,  perhaps,  the  youngest 
subject  of  your  husband  will  as 
long  as  he  lives  feel  the  effects, 
good  effects  I  hope  and  trust,  of 
thy  unparalleled  sufferings  ant 
melancholy  fall ! 


RESURRECTION  MAN. 


This  is  a  name,  which  base 
reptiles,  high  as  well  as  low,  have 
endeavoured  to  cast  on  me.  Some 
Lords  (never  wiser  than  other  peo¬ 
ple)  have  joined  in  the  cry,  and 
have,  too,  uttered  their  stuff  upon 
the  subject  in  places  where  they 
ought  to  have  felt  too  much  re¬ 
spect  for  themselves  to  condescend 
to  be  the  imitators  of  such  men  as 
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Stewart  (Sir  James  Macintosh’s 
brother-in-law)  and  that  indescri¬ 
bably  base  creature,  who,  in  the 
conducting  of  the  Times  newspa¬ 
per,  takes  shelter  (filthy  beast !) 
under  the  petticoats  of  two  wo¬ 
men!  Let  all  these,  then,  take 
the  following  from  the  Liverpool 
Mercury  of  the  24th  of  August. 

“  [ From  the  New  York  National  Advo- 
“  cate,  of  July  25.] 

“  The  Duke  of  York,  in  com- 
“  pliance  with  the  suggestion  of 
“  the  British  Consul  of  this  city, 
“  has  ordered  him  to  cause  the 
“  remains  of  the  late  Major  An- 
“  dre  to  be  disinterred,  and  sent 
“  in  a  ship  of  war  to  England,  to 
“  be  buried  in  Westminster  Ab- 
“  bey.” 

Well,  then,  if  this  be  true,  all 
the  difference  between  me  and  the 
Duke  of  Yokk  is,  that  I  bring 
home  the  bones  of  an  Englishman, 
famed  throughout  the  world  for 
his  talents  and  writings,  and  who 
died  a  natural  death;  and  that 
the  Duke  brings  home  the  bones 
of  one  who  was  hanged  as  a  spit. 
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That  is  all  the  difference.  We  are 
both  “  bone-men ,”  both  “  grave- 
“  robbers ,”  both  “  resurrection- 
“  men”  if  either  of  us  is.  The 
only  difference  (and  that,  indeed, 
is  a  very  great  one)  is  found  in 
tiie  character  and  deeds  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  owners  of  the  bones.  The 
Duke  has  his  taste  and  I  have 
mine.  However,  the  Americans 
too  are  “  resurrection-men for 
they,  in  1818,  dug  up  the  bones, 
(or  what  they  called  the  bones)  of 
General  Montgomery  at  Quebec, 
and  brought  them  and  buried 
them  in  grand  pomp  at  New  York. 
This,  to  be  sure,  was  not  a  spie; 
but  what  was  he  compared  to 
Mr.  Paine  !  But,  who  knows  that 
these  will  be  the  bones  of  this 
Andre :  when  they  come  1  Where 
was  he  buried  1  Depend  on  it  in 
the  “  Potter's  Field  "  of  New 
York,  and  not  in  the  jail ,  as  some 
have  been  in  another  country : 
The  Americans  tried  him,  found 
him  guilty,  and  hanged  him.  Of 
course,  as  they  refused  him  the 
honour  of  a  soldier’s  death,  they 
put  his  body  into  the  common  bu¬ 


rial-ground.  Now,  this  is  called 
the  “  Potter's  Field.”  It  is  a 
piece  of  ground  of  about  six  or 
seven  acres,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
recollect.  Here  all  the  blacks, 
mulattoes,  paupers,  stragglers, 
and  all,  in  short,  who  do  not  pay 
to  some  religious  congregation, 
are  buried.  The  place  is  a  mere 
yield,  and,  in  a  very  short  time, 
the  elevation  made  by  a  grave  is 
wholly  gone.  Cattle  trample  the 
ground  about,  so  that  no  mark  re¬ 
mains,  or  can  remain.  All  the 
people  that  are  hanged,  all  that 
die  in  jails,  all  the  dogs  seized  and 
killed  by  the  constables,  amount¬ 
ing  to  hundreds  in  a  year,  are 
buried  in  this  place.  There  is  a 
continual  digging  of  graves  in  the 
level  spots ;  so  that  the  spot,  where 
this  Andre  was  put  in  may  have 
been  dug  up  several  times  in  the 
space  of  the  forty  years,  and  a 
couple  or  three  black  fellows  may 
have  mixed  their  bones  with  his. 
Bones,  indeed !  What  bones  can 
there  be  at  the  end  of  forty  years  ! 
Buried,  I  dare  say,  in  adea/-coffin 
(if  in  any,)  coffin,  bones  and  all. 
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must  have  been  earth  long  and 
long  ago ! 

The  bright  thought  of  bringing 
home  the  “  bones  ”  of  this  An  dre 
originated,  it  seems,  with  that 
bright  gentleman,  Castlereagh’s 
Consul  at  New  York,  who  is  an 
Irishman  named  James  Buchax- 
non,  and  who,  I  dare  say,  had 
full  as  much  merit  to  recommend 
him,  and  of  the  same  sort  too,  as 
Castlereagh’s  Consuls  are  well 
known  generally  to  have ;  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  know,  from  any 
Irishman  who  knew  this  Buehan- 
non  formerly,  who  and  what  he 
was.  We  might,  then,  probably 
come  at  the  reason  why  this  Bu- 
channon  was  so  desirous  to  do 
honour  to  the  “  bones  ”  of  this 
Andre! 

Hoping,  after  all,  that  this  para¬ 
graph  is  a  lie,  and  that  no  such 
thing  is  to  be  attempted,  I  do  also 
hope,  that,  if  the  thing  be  true,  and 
that  if  the  “  l ones,”  or  dirt,  or 
whatever  it  is,  be  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land,  there  will  be  a  grand  public 
funeral,  that  the  whole  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity  will  attend,  that  we  shall 


have  a  funeral  oration  over  the 
deceased ;  and,  if  it  were  not  to 
be  too  presumptuous,  I  would  beg 
leave  to  point  out  Mr.  Brougham 
as  the  deliverer  of  this  oration, 
which  might  afterwards  come  into 
the  lesson-books  of  his  parish 
schools,  intended  to  “  instil  mora- 
“  lity  in  the  minds  of  the  rising 
“  generation  !  ” 

As  to  the  “  bones”  of  Mr.  Paine, 
they  shall  have  really  honourable 
burial  and  monument.  There  must 
be  suitable  preparation  for  this. 
The  “  healing  hand  of  time  ”  is 
working  for  his  memory.  His 
memory  is  in  the  care  of  the  wise, 
the  just  and  the  generous  part  of 
mankind :  his  bones  are  in  my 
care;  and,  in  due  time,  they  shall 
be  deposited  in  a  place  and  in  a 
manner  that  are  suitable  tothemind 
that  once  animated  the  body  and 
set  these  bones  in  motion.  If  I 
should  die  before  this  be  accom¬ 
plished,  those  will  be  alive  that 
will  perform  this  sacred  duty  in  my 
stead. 
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TO 

MONEY-HQaRDERS. 


A  Correspondent,  under  the 
Tiame  of  “  Common  Sense”  is 
■perfectly  right.  He  has  sold  out 
his  stock  and  has  got  his  four  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  in  gold.  Let  him 
keep  it  for  a  year;  or,  at  least, 
till  the  next  session  of  parlia¬ 
ment  is  over.  He  will  lose  no 
interest  he  may  be  assured,  in  the 
end.  He  may  now  buy  land  that 
■will,  at  any  rate,  yield  him  per 
cent,  and  is  not  that  better  than 
Jo  per  cent,  with  no  other  security 
than  what  the  funds  present!  Does 
lie,  or  does  any  other  mortal,  ima¬ 
gine,  that  the  Landlords,  when 
they  see  the  loss  of  their  estates 
clearly  coming  on,  will  yield  ivith- 
x>ut  a  struggle?  And,  does  he  not 
see,  in  that  struggle,  the  sure  and 
certain  full  of  the  funds ,  let  the 
result  be  what  it  may !  Let  him 
look  at  the  following  prices  of 


sheep,  at  the  late  Norwich  fair. 
This  is  a  great  mart  for  Lambs;- 
that  is  to  say,  sheep  nearly  a  year 
old  perhaps;  or,  at  least,  nine 
months  old.  Norfolk  is  a  great 
county  for  fatting  sheep  as  well 
as  for  breeding  them ;  and  the 
prices  of  this  fair  have  usually 
been  higher  for  Lambs  than  that 
of  any  other  in  the  kingdom.  But, 
it  is  the  relative  price  that  we  have 
to  look  at.  That  is  to  say,  the 
price  of  this  compared  with  that 
of  last  year.  There  are  four  sorts 
of  sheep.  South-Downs,  Half- 
South-Doicns,  Half-Leicester,  and 
Norfolk. — The  account  (in  the 
Norwich  Mercury  of  Sept.  1.) 
states  the  prices  of  the  two  years 
for  Wether-Lambs  and  also  for 
Luce-Lambs.  The  wethers  will 
suffice  for  my  readers,  the  propor¬ 
tion  being  all  that  we  want  to  come 

at.  The  account  mentions  many  of 

% 

the  flock-owners  by  name,  and 
puts  against  the  names  the  prices 
of  their  Lambs,  as  those  sold  at 
the  fair,  distinguishing  the  prices 
of  1820  from  those  of  1021.  Now, 
then,  let  us  see  how  these  stand. 
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SOUTH-DOWNS, 

1820.  1821. 

Shillings.  Shillings. 


Duke  Grafton . 

14 

M.  Cornwallis  .... 

..  25 

11 

Earl  Bristol  . . 

14 

Mr.  Lugar  . . 

1G 

Mr.  Shillito . 

16 

Mr.  Garnham . 

..  27 

14 

Mr.  Payne  . 

11 

Adm.  Wilson  . 

13 

HALF-SOUTH- 

-DOWNS, 

Mr.  Catlin  . 

14 

Mr.  Cooper . 

12 

Mr.  Corsbie  . 

12 

HALF-LEICESTER. 

Mr.  Palmer  . . 

. .  25 

12 

Mr.  Nurse  . 

13 

NORFOLK* 

Mr.  Boughton  . 

12 

Mr.  Gwilt  . . 

10 

I  have  left  out  the  parts  of  a 
shilling ,  which  makes  some  little 
difference  that  operates  against 
the  sales  of  1821 ;  but,  even  if 
you  add  a  whole  shilling  to  the 
price  of  1821,  it  does  not  much 
exceed  the  half  of  1820 ;  and 
that  did  not,  I  believe,  much  ex¬ 
ceed  two  thirds  of  the  price  of 


four  or  five  years  ago!  What 
does  “  the  Oracle,”  Mr.  Brough¬ 
am’s  Oracle,  Perry’s  Oracle,  Wril- 
berforce’s  Oracle,  the  Collective 
Wisdom’s  Oracle ;  what  does  the 
Oracle  mean,  then,  by  saying, 
that  the  Bill  of  far-famed  Peel 
could  produce  a  fall  of  prices  of 
only  about  4#  per  cent?  The 
Committee  of  the  Collective  Wis¬ 
dom  have  ascribed  part  of  the 
distress  to  abundant  crops  of  com  ? 
what,  then,  have  there  been  abund¬ 
ant  crops  of  Lambs  too !  Eh ! 
Poh !  This  is  all  rubbish :  but,  I 
am  anticipating  here,  and  must 
stop. 

Now,  then,  Hoarders ,  do,  I  pray 
you,  look  at  this  matter.  I  do 
not  know  the  bulk  of  Norwich  fair. 
At  that  of  Weyhill  there  are  fre¬ 
quently  a  million  head  of  sheep 
sold.  Suppose  a  fifth  of  the  num¬ 
ber  at  Norwich.  Here  is  the  sum 
of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
less  for  the  farmers  to  carry  home 
this  year  than  they  carried  home 
even  last  year,  and  last  year,  ob¬ 
serve,  they  were  preparing  their 
petitions  about  agricultural  dis - 
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tress!  If  it  Mere  distress  then, 
■what  is  it  no ic  ? 

Oh,  o !  You  will  see  whether 
the  Landlords  will  continue,  in 
silence,  to  give  the  Fundlords  three 
Lambs  for  one!  You  will  see 
whether  they  will  he  convinced 
by  the  Oracle  and  by  Mr.  Mus- 
hctt's  Tables,  that  one  Lamb  is 
three  and  that  three  Lambs  are 
one.  But,  mind,  there  is  to  be  a 
wonderous  change  ;  for,  with  what 
face  can  they  take  a  farthing  from 
the  Fundlord,  while  they  suffer 
the  Judges,  the  Police-men,  the 
Pensioners,  the  Grantees,  and  all 
the  swarms  of  Place-men  and 
Staff-men  to  receive  three  Lambs 
for  one  1  If  the  “  Greatest  Cap¬ 
tain  off  the  Age,”  for  instance, 
be  still  to  receive  the  many  thou¬ 
sands  a  year,  that  were  settled  on 
him  when  Lambs  sold  at  30s. 
which  now  sell  at  10s.  can  any 
one  believe,  that  the  widow  or 
orphan  whose  income  is  derived 
from  the  funds,  is  to  see  that  in¬ 
come  r  educed  1 

So,  you  see,  here  is  a  good 
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deal  of  work  to  do!  If  Lord 
Folkestone  had  not  thought  my 
petition  of  1810  “  too  long  ”  to  be 
presented  to  Mr.  Ferry’s  “  Col¬ 
lective  Wisdom,”  that  Wisdom 
would  have  had  on  its  table  a  clear 
forewarning  of  w  hat  is  nowr  come. 
Nay,  it  has  it  in  the  Petition  of 
the  Reformers,  signed  on  Ports- 
down-IIill,  in  1817,  and  presented 
by  the  gallant,  honest,  and  perse¬ 
cuted  Lord  Cochrane,  who  will 
yet  see  all  his  enemies,  secret  as 
well  as  open  (and  “  Glory” 
amongst  the  rest,)  put  to  shame. 
Grant  the  PRAYER  OF  THAT 
PETITION ;  let  them  do  that, 
and  all  is  right,  tight  and  safe. 
But,  to  grant  it  demands  justice, 
confession  of  error,  great  wisdom 
and  self-denial.  To  hope  that 
these  will  unite  and  vigorously 
operate,  even  in  the  end,  is  not 
w  arranted  by  the  past ;  but  to 
hope  to  see  this  all  at  once  is  what 
no  man  that  knows  the  parties 
can.  Therefore,  there  will  be, 
and  there  must  be,  a  struggle. 
And,  mind  you,  Hoarders,  that 
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struggle  will  teach  you  ivfiat  to  do 
with  your  money  ! 

I  am  your  faithful  friend, 

Wm.  cobbett. 

N.B.  BIy  next  shall  contain  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  those  who  have  money  held  in 
the  funds  against  their  will. 


BARE  BRASS. 

Conduct  of  the  most  scandalous 
hind,  is  practised  against  me,  in 
Dublin,  by  a  man  of  the  name  of 
M.  Staunton,  in  a  paper,  which 
he  calls  the  “  Dublin  Weekly  Re¬ 
gister,"  and,  in  which  he  has  the 
brass  to  announce,  that  “  ALL 
“  Mr.  Cobbett' s  Political  Writings 
“  are  regularly  published  in  this 
“  Journal.’’  One  would  think, 
at  reading  this,  that  the  Irish  had 
recently  had  conferred  on  them 
the  right  of  plundering  us  with 
impunity.  But,  I  shall,  if  this 
man  persevere,  try  a  little, whether 
the  protection,  which  the  law  says 
I  have,  have  not  something  real 
in  it.  Can  any  man  read  such  a 


notice  as  this  without  feeling  in¬ 
dignation  1  What !  Notify  openly, 
that  you  will  publish  all  a  man’s 
writings  (for  all  the  Register  is 
political)  without  any  leave  obtain¬ 
ed  even,  not  to  say  without  any 
sort  of  payment!  What !  is  it 
just,  that  one  man  is  thus  to  seize 
on,  and  appropriate  to  his  ovn 
use,  the  property  of  another  l 
However,  the  thing  is  too  out¬ 
rageous  to  be  reasoned  about. 
There  is  law,  and  I  will  put  it  in 
force.  “  Ah  !  ”  will  this  man  say, 
“  What,  you  think  about  gain,  do 
“  you  !  ”  Gain  !  you  brazen  fel¬ 
low,  why  I  must  eat,  must  I  not, 
as  well  as  Doctors,  Lawyers  and 
Parsons  1  Go  and  take  a  bundle 
of  linen  from  a  shop,  and  see  what 
the  owner  will  do  to  you.  And  is 
not  my  Register  my  property  as, 
much  as  the  linen  is  his  1  Besides, 
do  not  you  republish  for  gain? 
Do  not  you  sell  my  writings  ?  Do 
not  you  get  food  and  raiment  out 
of  me  1  Yes,  and  you  sell  my 
writings  too  in  company  with  your 
own  silly  and  nauseous  rubbish. 
If  public,  utility  were  your  object. 
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extracts ,  publishing  parts,  would 
~have  satisfied  you  ;  but  you  take 
entire  Essays,  date,  name,  every 
thing ;  and,  you  leave  the  world 
to  believe,  that  you  have  my  au¬ 
thority  for  doing  this,  and  that  I 
am  in  a  sort  of  partnership  with 
you !  Verily  this  is  the  most  bra¬ 
zen  thing  that  ever  was  heard  of, 
and  it  would,  I  am  persuaded, 
have  been  attempted  in  no  country 
on  earth,  except  that,  in  which  not 
a  knell  has  been  tolled  for  the  in¬ 
jured  Queen.  This  is  “  Irish 
“  warm  -  heartedness ;  ”  this  is 
“  Irish  hospitality this  is  “  Irish 
“  generosity is  it?  Give  me 
one  single  whisper,  or  one  single 
tear,  of  sincerity,  and  take  all  your 
noisy  and  blubbering  bombast  as 
an  offering  to  the  Devil! — There, 
Mr.  Staunton,  as  you  publish  all 
my  political  writings,  and  as  this 
is  certainly  political,  publish  this 
tirticle,  and  I’ll  forgive  you  for  the 
past. — I  do  know  some  Irishmen 
so  very  good,  so  truly  sincere,  so 
constant  in  friendship,  that  I  must 
conclude  that  there  are  great  num¬ 
bers  of  the  same  description.  I 


am  glad  I  do  know  these  some; 
or,  I  should,  from  what  I  now  see 
and  hear,  be  disposed  to  say,  may 
the  whole  nation  never  know  sway 
or  friendship  other  than  those  of 
that  worthy  pair,  Castlereagh  and 
Sidmouth,  whom  they  are  now 
huzzaing,  hugging,  and  slobber¬ 
ing. — BELFAST  is  a  most  ho¬ 
nourable  exception.  This  town  is 
the  LOT  of  Ireland ! 


TO 

MR.  JAMES  P.  COBBETT, 

at  New  York. 

Kensington ,  4  Sept.  1821- 

My  Dear  James, 

I  beg  you  to  write  me  word  re¬ 
lative  to  the  place  where  they  dig, 
or  have  dug,  for  the  bones  of  An¬ 
dre ;  and  how  the  thing  was  trans¬ 
acted  altogether  ;  who  were  chief 
actors  and  mourners ;  what  ship 
the  bones  were  put  into ;  what 
the  Captain’s  name  was,  and  all 
the  particulars.  The  news-papers 
say,  the  Duke  of  York  has  sent 
for  these  bones  at  the  suggestion 
of  Castlereagh’s  Consul,  Buchan - 
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non.  So,  you  see,  that  you  have, 
in  the  resurrection  way,  imitators 
in  high  life!  The  bones,  indeed, 
that  you  raised ,  did  not  ever  belong 
to  a  body  that  had  the  merit  of 
haA  ing  been  hanged  as  that  of  a 
spic  ;  and,  therefore,  your  “  bet- 
“  ters  ”  may  say,  that  they  do  not 

t 

tread  exactly  in  your  steps.  But, 
they  are  “  resurrection  men”  as 
much  as  you,  at  any  rate.  You 
differ  from  each  other,  only  as  to 
the  objects  of  your  admiration. 
You  are  both  “  disturbers  of  the 
“  grave”  and,  as  that  vile  hypo¬ 
crite  Binns,  called  it,  “  invading 
“  the  sacredness  of  the  tomb,  and, 
“  Avith  sacrilegious  hands,  raldng 
“  up  the  ashes  of  the  dead.’’  Con¬ 
sole  yourself,  my  dear  James ; 
for  the  Congress,  or  President, 
had  caused  the  same  thing  to  be 
done,  in  the  case  of  General 
Montgomery ;  and  though,  this 
being  the  act  of  republicans,  you 
might  have  doubts  of  it  as  an  au¬ 
thority;  yet,  noAv  that  you  see 
ouroAA  n  moral  government,  acting, 
too,  by  the  agency  of  one  of  the 
Royal  Family ,  and,  to  remove  all 


doubt,  that  personage,  the  Duke 
of  York  himself !  Oh !  bless  me 
you  can  no  longer  have  the  smal¬ 
lest  Aveight  upon  your  conscience, 
whatever  the  Jew  at  New  York 
and  old  Maidstone  Monk,  Binns, 
may  say  of  your  deed. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear,  that 
Lord  Cochrane  was  Avell  in  Ap¬ 
ril  last,  and  that  your  cousin 
Harry  commanded  a  ship  under 
him,  the  Esmeralda,  of forty-four 
guns,  a  circumstance  which  I 
should  not  have  mentioned  here, 
if  the  London  newspapers,  which 
smelt  out,  I  suppose,  that  he  was 
a  relation  of  mine,  had  not  put 
him  into  a  vessel  of  eight  guns.  I 
was  always  against  Harry’s  going 
into  the  service  of  the  system ; 
Avhen  out  of  it  I  advised  him  never 
to  touch  it  again.  He  has  now 
done  Avell ;  and  if  he  lose  his  life, 
it  is  much  better  than  to  drag  out 
one  of  dependence.  My  letters 
say,  that  they  Avere  about  to  attack 
Lima,  and  that  they  expected  it  to 
be  soon  in  their  hands. 

I  have  never  yet  told  the  story 
of  the  conduct  of  that  old  dog. 
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Isaac  Wright;  but,  one  Crop¬ 
per,  the  worthy  correspondent  of 
Isaac,  who  has  been  publishing 
some  very  mischievous  lies  and 
cant  at  Liverpool,  in  co-operation 
with  that  dirty  slave,  Egerton 
Smith,  has  now  induced  me  to  re¬ 
solve  to  take  the  trouble  to  bring 
out  Isaac,  which  I  shall  do  next 
week.  Our  friends  exclaimed 
against  the  conduct,  but  they  did 
not  disown  the  man  that  teas  guilty 
of  it,  while  they  disown  men  for 
things  not  a  thousandth  part  so 
base  or  so  wicked.  If,  therefore, 
they  experience  any  annoyance 
upon  this  occasion,  let  them  take 
the  blame  to  themselves.  They 
had  the  power  to  do  me  justice  by 
disowning  Isaac.  They  did  not 
do  me  justice ;  they  know  well, 
that  a  scabby  sheep  infects  the 
flock ;  they  keep  the  scabby  sheep, 
and  I  am  fully  justified  in  treating 
the  whole  flock  as  scabby.  By 
showing  what  Isaa®  Wright  did 
to  me,  I  show  what  sort  of  men 
the  Quakers  keep  in  their  holy 
communion  of  the  Spirit ;  and  the 
world  will  easily  judge  of  the  cha¬ 


racter  of  that  communion.  They 
cannot  plead  ignorance:  the  thing 
was  notorious;  and,  if  they  wanted 
minute  proof  you  and  others  were 
at  hand  to  give  it. 

The  harvest  here  is  very  abun¬ 
dant,  though  backicard,  a  thing 
that  I  never  knew  before.  The 
weather  has  been  very  ticklish 
hitherto ;  but,  it  is  now  fair,  and, 
if  it  remain  such  for  a  few  days 
the  wheat  will  all  be  housed ,  and 
wheat  will  sell  before  Christmas 
for  four  shillings  a  bushel !  Lambs 
that  used  to  sell  at  the  fairs  for  30 
shillings  now  sell  for  10s.  You 
know  what  all  this  leads  to !  Those 
that  used  to  be  ready  to  cut  my 
throat  for  writing,  now  read  what 
I  write.  Not  that  they  are  not 
quite  as  ready  to  cut  my  throat  as 
before;  but,  still  they  read.  You, 

my  dear  James,  were  with  Lord 

\ 

Cochraxe  and  me  at  Portsdown, 
when  the  petition  was  signed,  in 
February,  1817.  Read  that  peti¬ 
tion  now  !  Then  look  at  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  this  kingdom  !  And,  then, 
I  trust,  you  will  think  nothing  of 
all  the  losses,  all  the  sufferings, 
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that  we  have  endured  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  acts  of  the  same  charac¬ 
ter  with  that  petition. 

As  to  the  envy  which  has  so 
long  been  assailing  me  from  so 
many  base  bosoms,  I  am  driving  it 
fast  down  to  its  native  hell.  Ad¬ 
versity  is  the  school  of  wisdom, 
suffering  produces  reflection, 
and,  sometimes  amendment ;  and, 
thank  God,  the  Landlords  of  Eng¬ 
land  are  now  in  this  school  and  un¬ 
der  this  course  of  study.  I  thank 
God  for  it ;  for,  without  suffering, 
and  great  suffering,  too,  in  this 
quarter,  there  was  no  hope  of  a 
restoration  of  those  rights  and  of 
that  freedom,  without  the  possess- 
sion  of  which  it  is  base  to  be  hap¬ 
py.  I  trust,  that,  when  you  see 
England  again,  you  will  then,  or 
soon  afterwards,  see  her  both 
happy  and  free ;  for,  as  to  the 
present  state  of  things,  it  is  wholly 


impossible  that  it  should  be  of  any 
considerable  duration. 

God  bless  you. 

Wm.  cobbett. 

P.  S.  I  shall  send  you  off,  in 
the  course  of  two  months,  at  farth¬ 
est,  my  History  of  the  Persecu¬ 
tions  of  the  late  injured,  beloved, 
and  ever-lamented  Queen,  the 
conduct  of  the  German  people 
with  regard  to  whose  remains, 
reflects  such  great  honour  on 
them,  and  forms  such  a  contrast 
with  that  of  the  Irish.  When  you 
have  distributed  that  work  you 
will  have  performed  your  duty 
towards  that  unfortunate  lady. 

The  Manchester  Paper-Money 
Meeting  must  be  put  off  till  my 
next ;  and  also  several  other 
things,  pointed  out  by  correspon- 
ents. 
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LIST 

OF 

MR.  CORBETT’S  PUBLICATIONS. 

7 o  be  had  at  No.  1,  Clement's  Inn, 
Strand,  London. 


COTTAGE  ECONOMY. 

Number  2  of  this  little  work  contains 
a  PLATE  representing  the  BREWING 
MACHINE  ia  all  its  parts,  accom¬ 
panied  with  explanations  of  their 
several  uses  in  the  process  of  brewing, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  prices  of  the  Machine  in  its 
various  sizes — Two  editions  of  the  first 
Number  have  been  published,  and  a 
third  is  in  the  press. — The  Third  Num¬ 
ber  will  be  published  on  the  first  of 
October. 

COBBETT’S  SERMONS.  Pub¬ 
lished  on  the  first  day  of  every  month, 
price  3<7.  and  of  which  seven  numbers 
are  already  published.  No  1.  “  Na- 
“  both’s  Vineyard ,  or  God’s  Vengeance 
against  Cruelty,  and  Hypocrisy.” — 
No  2.  “  The  Sin  of  Dt~utihenness  in 
“  Kings,  Priests  and  People.” — No  3. 
4<  The  Fall  of  Judas,  or  Gods  Ven- 
“  geance  against  Bribery”  —  No  4. 


“  The  Rights  of  the  Poor,  and  the  Pu - 
“  nishment  of  Oppressors."  —  No  5. 
“  God’s  Judgment  on  unjust  Judges." 
“No.  fi.  “  The  Sluggard.”  No.  7. 
“  God’s  Vengeance  against  Murderers.” 

COBBETT’S  YEAR’S  RESI¬ 
DENCE  IN  AMERICA.  — A  thick 
Octavo  Volume,  price  lOr.  in  boards. 
Intended  for  the  use  of  all  those  who 
wish  to  know  what  America  really  is. 
It  consists  of  description  ’  of  the 
country,  its  inhabitants,  climate  and 
soil.  Its  productions,  also,  are  copi¬ 
ously  treated  of,  in  which  the  author 
has  introduced  many  valuable  experi¬ 
ments  of  his  own. 

COBBETT’S  GRAMMAR,  a  new 
and  neat  edition,  price  2s.  6d.  bound 
in  boards.  It  was  intended  for  the 
use  of  young  persons  in  general,  and 
especially  for  the  use  of  soldiers, 
sailors,  apprentices  and  plough  boys ; 
but,  the  author  has  discovered,  (in 
rather  an  odd  manner)  that  it  is  in 
great  vogue  amongst  “  statesmen 
and  God  knows,  it  was  not  before  it 
was  wanted  by  them  ! 

The  Preliminary  part  of  PAPER 
AGAINST  GOLD.  The  main  object 
of  which  is  to  shew  the  .Justicb  and 
3  B 
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Necessity  of  reducing  the  interest 
of  that  which  is  [called  the  National 
Debt,  in  order  to  rescue  the  rightful 
Proprietors  of  the  laud  from  the  grasp 
of  the  devouring  race  engendered  by 
Paper  Money. 

“  PAPER  ;  AGAINST  GOLD.  ” 
A  new  edition  of  this  work  is  now 
published,  [price  5s.  in  boards.  It 
contains  a  full  exposure  of  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  Bank, 'the  Fund  and  the 
Paper-system. 

A  thing  that  is  a  great  favourite 
with  the  Author:  “The  American 
“  Gardener  ;  or,  'a  treatise  on  the 
“  situation,  soil,  fencing  and  laying- 
“  out  of  Gardens  ;'on  the  making  and 
“  managing  of  Hot-beds  and  Green- 
“  houses ;  and  on  the  Propagation 
“  and  Cultivation  of  the’rseveral  sorts 
“  of  Table-Vegetables,  Herbs,  Fruits, 
“  and  Flowers.”  Second  edition. 


Mil 

BRIDGE  STREET  BANDITTI 
versus 

THE  PRESS. 

Just  Published  by  R.  Carlile,  55  Fleet 
Street,  Price  Is.  I>d.  A  Correct  Report 
of  the  Trial  of  Mary  Anne  Carlile,  for 
publishing  a  New  Year’s  Address  to 
the  Reformers  of  Great  Britain ;  writ¬ 
ten  by  Richard  Carlile ;  at  the  instance 


of  the  Un-Constitutional  Association : 
before  Mr.  Justice  Best,  and  a  Special 
Jury,  at  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench, 
Guildhall,  London,  July  24,  1821  ; 
with  the  NOBLE  AND  EFFECTUAL 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  COOPER  IN  DE¬ 
FENCE,  AT  LARGE. 

An  Appeal  to  every  part  of  the 
Public  but  Public  Robbers. 

The  Societies,  which  denominate 
themselves,  a  Society  fur  the  Suppres- 
sion  of  Vice,  and  a  Constitutional 
Association,  having  through  their  or¬ 
gan  the  New  Times  newspaper,  avowed 
their  union  and  determination  to  shut 
up  the  shop  55  Fleet  Street,  if  possible, 
“  R.  Carlile  pledges  himself  that  he 
“  will  so  far  make  a  stand  against 
“  them,  as  to  defeat  and  annihilate 
“  them,  if  the  honest  part  of  the  Pub- 
“  lie  who  are  most  interested  in  the 
“  issue  will  give  him  a  fair  and  liberal 
“  support.  Money  is  the  sinew  of  this 
“  as  well  as  a  less  honourable  war- 
“  fare,  and  R.  C.  feels  assured  that 
“  one  tenth  part  of  the  money  which 
“  those  two  Societies  will  have  to 
“  spend,  will  enable  him  effectually 
“  to  defeat  the  whole  gang.  R.  C.  has 
“  struggled  on  during  an  imprison- 
“  ment  of  twenty-one  mouths,  and  as 
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“  there  are  but  fifteen  months  remain- 
“  ing  of  the  period  allotted  him  for 
“  imprisonment,  he  feels  assured  that 
**  the  support  which,  he  now  asks  from 
“  the  Public,  will  enable  him  to  tri- 
“  umph  over  all  conspirators  against 
“  the  Press  being  made  an  useful  in* 
“  strument.  This  is  his  first  appeal 
“  to  the  Public,  and  will  be  the  last : 
“  As  an  individual  he  will  continue  to 
“  do  his  utmost ;  as  an  instrument  in 
“  the  hands  of  an  honest  public  he  will 
**  support  their  wishes  and  exertions 
“  as  far  as  that  public  will  support 
“  him.  There  are  two  ways  to  which 
“  he  looks  for  support,  by  a  liberal 
“  purchase  and  circulation  of  his 
“  publications,  and  by  subscription. 
“  Either  way  that  shall  prove  sufficient 
“  will  be  to  him  equally  satisfactory. 
“  His  expenses  at  presentare  extremely 
c<  heavy  to  meet  the  prosecutions 
“  which  have  already  come  against 
“  him,  and  he  is  not  in  a  condition 
“  to  meet  a  further  expense  without 
“  the  assistance  be  now  solicits  and 
“  feels  himself  entitled  to.” 

Dorchester  Gaol,  August  iZth,  1821. 


Tne  following  sums  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  during  his  imprisonment  from 
the  respective  places,  for  which  R.  C. 
returns  thanks,  and  flatters  himself 
that  they  have  been  well  applied. 


£ 

s . 

V. 

Birmingham . 

12 

6 

Chichester . 

13 

0 

Cambridge . . 

0 

0 

Crayford . 

11 

0 

Dartford . 

...  0 

1 

0 

Deptford . . . 

3 

0 

Edinburgh . 

..  10 

0 

0 

Plertford . 

2 

6 

The  Island  of  Jamaica  . . 

..  2 

0 

0 

Leeds . . . . 

8 

1 

..  1 

0 

0 

Manchester . 

..  12 

2 

6 

Macclesfield . 

.  .  1 

0 

0 

Nottingham . 

.  .  7 

13 

4 

Norwich . 

...  2 

0 

0 

Oldham . 

14 

0 

Pulborough . 

0 

0, 

Portsea . 

.  .  1 

13 

0 

Richmond,  Yorkshire  . . . 

.  .  1 

0 

0 

Sheffield . 

5 

0 

Stokesley,  Yorshire . 

.  .  0 

4 

4 

Stockport . 

..  1 

0 

0 

Taunton,  Somerset . 

5 

0 

Wisbeach . 

2 

14 

6 

London  and  its  vicinity. 

.  .146 

6 

3 

£  200 

19 

0 

Printed  by  C.  Clement,  and  Published  by  John  M.  Cobhett,  1,  Clemeut’s-lnn. 
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COBBETT’S 

LETTERS  TO  LANDLORDS, 

On  the  Agricultural  Report 
and  Evidence. 

LETTER  II. 


Kensington,  18  September,  1821. 

Landlords, 

33.  At  the  close  of  the  last 
Letter,  being  paragraph  32,  I 
gave  the  reasons  for  numbering 
the  paragraphs.  I  should  now 
proceed  with  my  examination  of 
the  propositions  contained  in  the 
Report  of  the  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  propositions  are  all 
distinctly  stated  in  paragraph  15 
of  Letter  I,  in  Register  of  Sep¬ 
tember  Sth.  But  something  has 
occurred,  which  demands  imme¬ 
diate  attention ;  and  something, 
too,  w  hich  appertains  to  the  very 
essence  of  this  most  important 
subject. 

34.  In  Worcestershire  there 
has  been  a  meeting  of  the  YEO- 
MANRY,  belonging  to  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  association  of  that  county. 
These  gentlemen,  with  Sir  Tho¬ 


mas  Winxingtox  for  their  Chair¬ 
man,  have  passed  certain  resolu¬ 
tions,  which  resolutions  I  look 
upon  as  of  such  great  importance 
that  I  shall  insert  them  here  at 
full  length,  and  then  add  such  re¬ 
marks  of  my  own  as  the  case  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  require. 

35.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
resolutions  not  only  relate  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  subject  of  agricul¬ 
tural  distress  ;  but  that  they  con¬ 
tain  some  very  pertinent  stric¬ 
tures  on  that  very  report,  to  eluci¬ 
date  which  these  letters  of  mine 
are  intended ;  and  that,  in  short, 
these  resolutions  go  at  once  to  the 
root  of  the  evil.  That  which  goes 
to  the  root  of  an  evil,  may  with 
strict  propriety  be  called  Radical; 
these,  therefore,  are  Radical  reso¬ 
lutions.  I  insert  the  whole  of  the 
advertisement  as  I  find  it  in  the 
Worcester  paper;  begging  my 
correspondents  at  Worcester  to 
accept  of  my  best  thanks  for  hav¬ 
ing  transmitted  me  copies  of  this 
paper.  I  applaud  their  discern¬ 
ment,  upon  this  occasion.  They 
saw  at  once  the  importance  of  the 
2  E 
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thing ;  they  also  saw  how  exactly 
it  corresponded  with  my  predic¬ 
tions  ;  and  their  justice  urged  them 
to  put  me  as  soon  as  possible  in 
possession  of  the  facts. 

Worcester ,  Sept.  8,  1821. 

At  a  numerous  and  highly  re¬ 
spectable  Meeting  of  the  Yeo¬ 
manry  belonging  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Association  of  the  County 
of  Worcester,  held  at  the  Crown 
Inn,  in  this  City,  pursuant  to  pub¬ 
lic  advertisement,  Sir  Thomas 
Winnington,  Baronet,  in  the 
Chair : — 

i.  Resolved  unanimously, 

That  the  Committee  of  the  House 

of  Commons,  to  which  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Petitions  were  referred, 
has  admitted  the  existence  of 
the  evils,  complained  of  by  the 
Agricultural  Interests,  to  have 
been  fully  proved. 

ii.  Resolved  unanimously, 

That  while  the  Committee  thus 

admits  the  evil,  it  denies  the 
efficacy  of,  and  the  propriety 
of  granting,  the  remedy  sought 
for  in  those  Petitions  ;  and  it 
more  than  insinuates,  that  the 
change  in  the  value  of  the  Cur¬ 
rency,  brought  about  by  the 
Act  of  the  59th  Geo.  III.  com¬ 
monly  called  Mr.  Peel’s  Bill,  is 
the  principal  cause  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  distress ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  clearly  expresses  an 
opinion,  that  the  prices  of  pro¬ 
duce  and  labour,  and  conse¬ 
quently  rents,  will  go  back  to 
the  level  from  which  the  paper 
currency  raised  them. 

hi.  Resolved  unanimously, 

That  this  Meeting  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  prices  of  produce  and 
labour,  and  also  rents,  became, 


generally,  doubled  during  the 
existence  c-f  a  depreciated  pa¬ 
per  currency ;  that  the  increased 
taxation  of  the  country  was 
founded  upon  such  doubled 
prices,  and  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  National  Debt,  and  of 
all  private  debts  and  obliga¬ 
tions,  were  contracted  in  pro¬ 
perty  and  labour  measured  in 
those  doubled  prices. 

iv.  Resolved  unanimously , 

That  the  Committee,  contempla¬ 
ting  this  reduction  of  prices, 
ruinous  as  it  has  already  been 
to  thousands,  and  overwhelming 
as  it  must  ultimately  prove  to 
all,  attempts  to  justify  it  on  the 
ground  of  rigidly  adhering  to 
good  faith,  a  principle  which 
this  Meeting  at  once  recognizes ; 
but  this  Meeting  is  at  a  loss  to 
understand,  how  it  consists  with 
good  faith,  that  the  property  of 
the  Land-owner  and  Cultivator, 
and  the  prices  of  produce  and 
labour,  should  be  brought  back 
from  the  level  to  which  they 
had  been  raised  by  a  depre¬ 
ciated  paper  currency  to  the 
ancient  bullion  standard,  while 
the  charges  to  the  Fund-holder, 
the  Sinecurist,  and  the  Place¬ 
man,  contracted  in  a  similar 
paper  currency,  are  exempted 
from  a  similar  reduction. 

v.  Resolved  unanimously. 

That  it  appears  to  this  Meeting, 

that  not  only  will  good  faith  be 
violated  by  attempting,  under 
such  circumstances  and  in  so 
partial  a  manner,  to  return  to 
the  ancient  bullion  standard, 
but  that  the  measures  in  pro¬ 
gress  for  accomplishing  this  ob¬ 
ject  will  be  found  as  impracti¬ 
cable  as  destructive ;  inasmuch 
as  the  ruin  of  the  productive 
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classes  of  society  must,  in  the 
end,  recoil  upon  the  unproduc¬ 
tive,  by  making  it  impossible 
much  longer  to  pay  either  the 
interest  of  the  debt  or  the 
charges  of  the  Government. 

vi.  Resolved , 

That  while  we  consider  a  great 
part  of  onr  distresses  to  have  ori¬ 
ginated  in  the  foregoing  causes, 
we  are  still  of  opinion,  that  the 
admission  of  foreign  grain,  duty 
free ,  in  this  country,  adds  grie¬ 
vously  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
landed  interest,  by  allowing  the 
foreign  grower  to  reap  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  supplying  our  markets, 
without  contributing  any  share 
of  our  taxes  and  burthens. 

vii.  Resolved  unanimously. 
That  this  Meeting,  duly  impressed 

w  ith  the  value  of  the  zealous  en¬ 
deavours  and  meritorious  exer¬ 
tions  of  George  Webb  Hall, 
Esq.  beg  to  return  him  their 
sincere  thanks. 

vm.  Resolved  unanimously, 
That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting 
be  given  to  Thomas  Sherlock 
Gooch,  Esq.  M.  P. ;  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Knatchbull,  Bart.  M.  P. ; 
J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq.  M.  P. ; 
C.  C.  Western,  Esq.  M.  P.  ; 
and  to  those  other  Members  of 
tlie  Legislature  who  with  them 
have  eloquently  and  ably  advo¬ 
cated  the  cause  of  Agriculture. 

ix.  Resolved  unanimously, 

That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this 
Meeting  be  also  given  to  the 
Committee  at  Henderson’s,  for 
their  great  and  valuable  ser¬ 
vices. 

That  these  Resolutions  be  inserted 
in  the  two  Worcester  newspa- 
ers,  and  also  in  the  Farmer’s 
oumal;  and  that  a  Petition, 


founded  on  the  above  Resolu¬ 
tions,  be  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  by  the  Members 
for  the  County. 

(Signed) 

THOMAS  WINNINGTON. 

The  Chairman  having  left  the 
Chair, 

Resolved  unanimously, 

That  the  best  thanks  of  this  Meet¬ 
ing  be  given  to  him  for  his  kind¬ 
ness  in  taking  the  Chair,  anti 
for  his  able  conduct  in  the 
same. 

36.  Landlords,  I  hope  you 
will  have  read  these  resolutions 
with  attention,  and  if  you  have, 
can  you  forbear  to  exclaim, 
“  What !  foryet  Cobbett !  Not 
“  thank  him,  without  whose 
“  writings  these  resolutions  could 
“  not  have  been  passed  and  pro- 
li  mulgated,  without  exposing  the 
“  association  of  Yeomanry  to  be 
“  knocked  in  the  head  with  stones 
“  torn  up  from  the  pavement  in 
“  the  streets  of  Worcester !  What! 
“  not  thank  him,  who  and  who 
“  alone,  has  taught  the  principles 
“  upon  which  these  resolutions 
“  are  founded  ;  who  has  put  into 
“  the  mouths  of  this  Meeting,  even 
“  the  very  words  that  they  make 
“  use  of ;  who  has  taught  the 
“  Country  to  be  prepared  for  the 
“  passing  of  such  resolutions,  and 
“  tor  the  grounding  of  Petitions 
“  on  them !  Not  thank  him, 
“  on  whose  pen  these  Yeomanry 
2  E  2 
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must  still  rely  for  success  in  their 
“  endeavours  to  preserve  thern- 
“  selves  from  ruin  ;  and  who  has 
“  only  to  take  part  against  them  to 
“  cause  their  Petitions  to  be  blown 
“  to  the  Devil,  and  themselves  to 
“  be  hooted  to  a  degree  that  would 
“  make  them  glad  to  follow  those 
“  Petitions!  What!  thank  Gaffer 
“  Gooch  ;  thank  those  poorgentle- 
men  SirEdward  Ivnatchbull, 
“  Mr.  Curwen,  Mr.  Western, 
“  Mr.  Webb  Hall  and  the  Com- 
“  mittee  at  Henderson’s  Hotel ! 
“  Thank  these  poor  inefficient 
“  things  that  have  failed  in  all 
“  that  they  have  attempted  ;  that 
“  have  brought  ridicule  and  con- 
“  tempt  on  the  cause  of  the  Land- 
lords  and  Farmers;  these  men 
“  who  did  not  dare  to  utter  even  a 
“  whisper  relative  to  the  real 
“  causes  of  the  distress ,  as  stated 
“  in  these  very  resolutions ;  to 
“  thank  these  puny  insignificant 
“  creatures,  who  have  no  more 
“  power  to  sustain  the  cause  than 
“  so  many  mice  ;  to  thank  them, 
“  while  not  a  word  is  said  of  him, 
“  who  has  the  power  to  make  that 
“  cause  succeed,  or,  so  to  mar  it 
“  as  to  render  the  distress  of  the 
“  complaining  parties  a  hundred 
“  times  greater  than  it  now  is, 
“  before  any  relief  should  be 
“  applied !  ” 

37.  There  appears  to  be  an 


inveteracy,  an  absolute  incurable¬ 
ness  in  the  stupidity  and  false 
pride  of  this  descriptionof  persons. 
However  their  thanks  would  have 
heen  received  by  me  with  much 
less  satisfaction  than  I  derive  from 
beholding  one  of  their  labourers 
with  an  increased  bulk  in  his 
hunch  of  bread  and  cheese ;  and, 
at  any  rate,  I  shall  not,  in  the  part 
which  I  shall  take  in  this  great 
matter,  be  influenced  by  any  con¬ 
siderations  of  a  private  or  personal 
nature.  My  great  object  is,  as  it 
always  has  been,  since  I  have 
understood  the.  subject,  to  better 
the  lot  of  the  labouring  classes. 
Provided  that  be  done  ;  provided 
that  be  the  natural  tendency  of 
events,  or  of  measures,  I  care  very 
little  what  other  effects  those 
events  or  those  measures  may 
produce.  I  wish  not  to  belong 
to  a  Nation,  of  which  nineteen 
twentieths  are  “  poor.”  I  think 
myself  dishonoured  by  being  one 
of  a  Nation  of  paupers.  The 
people  of  England  are  I  know 
well  the  most  industrious  and  per¬ 
severing  in  the  world.  They 
deserve  to  live  better  than  the 
people  of  any  other  nation.  Until 
of  late  years  this  has  been  their 
way  of  life.  And  never  will  I 
cease  my  efforts,  as  long  as  I  am 
able  to  move  a  pen,  to  restore 
them  to  that  state  of  merited  pre¬ 
eminence. 
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38.  Provided  this  object  be 
accomplished,  I  care  little  about 
the  other  effects  of  the  events  and 
measures  which  are  at  hand  ;  and, 
the  whole  of  my  conduct  during 
the  approaching  struggle ,  will  be 
regulated  by  the  answer  which 
reason,  at  the  several  stages  of  the 
struggle,  will  give  me  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  question  :  “  Which  is  best ; 
“  what  is  best,  for  the  labourer 
“  and  the  artisan  and  their  fami- 
“  lies  !  ”  The  answer  that  reason 
will  give  me  to  this  question  shall 
be  my  guide.  If  reason  tell  me  it 
is  best  for  the  landlords  to  fall, 
fall  they  shall  as  far  as  I  have  the 
power  to  send  them  down.  II'  the 
decision  be  that  the  muck-worm 
ought  to  come  down,  the  muck¬ 
worm  shall  have  the  heaviest 
blows  that  I  can  deal  him.  At 
present,  I  confess  that  I  have  not 
sufficiently  considered  the  matter, 
to  be  able  to  say  decidedly  and 
with  satisfaction  to  myself  whether 
the  millions  would  be  most  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  fall  [of  the  Landlords 
or  by  that  of  the  Fundholders. 
One  or  the  other  must  come  down. 
Not  Omnipotence  itself,  without 
abrogating  its  own  laws,  could  pre¬ 
serve  both  in  a  slate  of  prosperity. 
This,  therefore,  is  impossible.  Rut 
I  am  very  diffident  in  deciding 
which  of  the  two  we  ought  to  wish 
to  see  fall;  for,  if  the  Landlords 


be  resolved  to  relax  in  no  degree 
that  power  which  they  now  hold  in 
excluding  the  people  from  their 
political  rights ;  then  I  should  say, 
that,  it  would  be  better  for  us  to 
try  our  luck  with  a  new  race  ;  for 
how  can  Jews  orTurksor  an  y  thing 
else,  deal  more  hardly  by  us  than 
we  have  been  dealt  by  for  many 
years  past  by  the  present  arrogant 
owners  of  the  soil ! 

39.  Leaving,  therefore,  my  de¬ 
cision  as  to  this  momentous  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  dictated  by  further  ex¬ 
perience  and  further  reflection, 
I  shall  now  beg  the  reader  to  ob¬ 
serve  well  the  substance  of  the 
five  first  of  those  resolutions  of 
the  Yeomanry  of  the  County  of 
Worcester,  which  I  have  inserted 
above. 

40.  These  Yeomen  have  read, 
I  am  very  certain,  my  Registers 
for  some  time  back,  and  particu¬ 
larly  my  Neio  year’s  gift  to  the 
Farmers ,  published  in  January 
last.  Of  this  Register  two  large 
editions  have  been  sold;  and  it 
has  doubtless  been  read  by  many 
thousands  of  the  parties  interested. 
I  hold  it  to  be  impossible ;  com¬ 
pletely  impossible,  for  any  Farmer 
or  Landlord,  even  of  the  meanest 
capacity  to  read  that  Register 
with  common  attention,  and  not 
arrive  at  the  conclusion,  expressed 
in  the  resolutions  before  us,  that 
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it  is  Peel’s  Bill,  which  is'the  prin¬ 
cipal  cause  of  what  is  called  Agri¬ 
cultural  distress.  God  knows  how 
long  I  had  been  endeavouring  to 
din  it  into  the  ears  of  the  Nation, 
that  it  was  the  rise  in  the  value 
of  money  which  was  ruining  the 
Parmer  and  Landlord.  Prom  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1614,  up 
to  the  month  of  December  1820, 
I  had  been  at  work  in  all  manner 
of  ways,  to  endeavour  to  impress 
this  doctrine  upon  the  minds  of 
the  Nation.  In  1814,  when  the 
Corn  Bill  question  was  first  agi¬ 
tated  ;  in  1815,  when  that  Bill 
was  passed  ;  in  1816,  when  a  Bill 
was  passed  to  add  to  the  import 
tax  upon  seeds ;  in  every  one  of 
those  years  how  often  did  I  tell 
the  Nation,  that  it  was  the  Bank 
that  was  at  work  ;  that  it  was  the 
Old  Hag  that  was  playing  her 
tricks  ;  and  that  it  was  not  the  im¬ 
portation  of  corn  and  superabund¬ 
ant  harvests.  How  often  did  I 
appeal  to  the  common  seuse  of 
Mr.  C  oke,  Mr.  Cur  wen  and  Mr. 
Western  ;  how  ofteu  did  I  tell 
them  that  there  was  no  real  re¬ 
medy  but  in  a  reduction  of  the 
Debt,  the  sinecures,  the  pensions, 
the  grants,  the  salaries,  the  army, 
the  staff,  the  barracks  and  the 
monstrous  establishments  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Academies  so  abhorrent  to  the 
laws  and  usages  of  England! 


How  often  did  I  tell  them,  that  to 
ask  for  a  Corn  Bill  as  a  remedy 
was  to  disguise  the  real  evil,  and 
was,  in  fact,  to  give  the  Ministers, 
the  most  efficient  support.  In 
1817  I  drew  up  that  petition, 
which  was  signed  on  the  Hill  of 
Portsdown  by  four  thousand  men, 
who  prayed,  in  that  petition,  for 
a  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the 
Debt,  and  also  for  a  reduction  of 
the  barracks,  the  staff,  the  army, 
the  salaries,  grants,  pensions  and 
sinecures.  In  1818,  though  ab¬ 
sent  from  my  country,  1  sent  a 
petition  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  which,  a  very  great  Land¬ 
holder  thought  “  too  long  '’  to  be 
presented ;  and  in  that  petition  I 
prayed  for  a  reduction  of  the 
Debt  and  of  the  salaries  and 
other  things  above  mentioned. 

41,  In  short,  from  the  moment 
of  the  first  appearance  of  what  is 
called  Agricultural  distress,  I 
traced  it  to  its  true  causes,  laid 
those  causes  clearly  before  the 
Nation,  and  called  aloud  for  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  as 
would  have  prevented  that  im¬ 
mense  mass  of  ruin  that  we  have 
witnessed  already ;  that  greater 
mass  which  we  have  yet  to  wit¬ 
ness  ;  and  that  indelible  National 
disgrace,  which  we  now  exhibit  to 
the  sneering  world,  in  the  noto¬ 
rious  fact,  that  we  are  unable  to 
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go  to  War ,  even  if  a  French  ship 
were  to  sail  up  the  Thames,  and 
batter  down  the  Docks  of  the 
Royal  Yards  of  Woolwich  or 
Deptford ! 

42.  Amongst  the  rewards,  that 
1  received  for  these  services, 
which  millions  could  not  pay  me 
lor  upon  any  just  principle  of 
valuation,  have  been  implacable 
persecution  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  government ;  laws  brought  in 
avowedly  to  crush  me  ;  malignity 
without  a  match  from  individuals 
even  of  the  party  opposed  to  the 
Ministers,  one  of  which  opposing 
party  having  been  base  enough 
to  propose  the  punishment  of 
transportation,  to  be  made  appli¬ 
cable  to  a  case  which  was  noto¬ 
riously  and  peculiarly  mine  !  To 
enumerate  all  the  acts  of  impla¬ 
cable,  mean,  dirty,  dastardly, 
shameless  hostility,  practised 
against  me,  would  be  to  fill  a 
volume  ;  nay,  fifty  volumes  would 
not  suffice.  One  particular  in¬ 
stance  of  this  horrible  baseness  I 
must,  however,  mention  here  in 
detail. 

43.  In  the  month  of  March  I 
was  at  an  Inn  in  Warwickshire, 
staying  a  little  while  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  change  of  air  :  during  that 
time,  the  Landlord  of  the  Inn  was 
threatened  several  times,  as  he 
told  me,  by  the  Landlords  and 


Farmers  of  the  neighbourhood, 
unless  he  turned  me  out  of  his 
house,  they  would  take  their  cus¬ 
tom  from  him  !  When  I  had  staid 
as  long  as  I  pleased,  I  went  away; 
and  directly  afterwards  the  follow¬ 
ing  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
Coventry  newspaper : 

44.  “  Merriden,  18  March, 
“  1820. — We,  the  undersigned 
“  inhabitants  of  Merriden  and  its 
“  neighbourhood,  in  order  to  ma- 
“  nifest  our  abhorrence  anddetes- 
“  tation  of  the  principles  of  Cob- 
“  bett  and  his  Adherents,  do  here- 
“  bv  publicly  express  our  asto- 
“  nishment  and  disgust  at  the  con- 
“  duct  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
“  Bull’s  Head  Inn,  in  having  en- 
“  tertained  him  for  so  long  a 
“  time,  contrary  to  our  general 
11  feelings  and  loyal  spirit;  and 
“  further  declare  that  we  neither 
“  have  nor  will  have  any  con- 
“  nexion  with  Cobbed.’’ 


:  Aylesford 

John  Dodwell 

E.  Finch 

Samuel  Thompson,  sen. 

\V.  Somerville 

Samuel  Thompson,  juu» 

Thomas  Smith 

Thomas  Phillips 

Joseph- Gibbs 

John  Loveitt 

John  Beaufoy 

Thomas  Oldham 

Robert  Bunney 

George  Proctor 

William  Zachary 

George  Downing 

Humphrey  Harper  S.  Large 

Thomas  Johnson 

Elizabeth  Wiggin 

Benjamin  Lees 

Thomas  Slmttleworth 

John  Sabin 

William  Gibson 

J.  Alsager 

John  Guise 

H.  B.  Bellison 

John  Perks 

W.  Sabin 

Win.  Taylor,  Constable 

Willi  rm  Repton 

Robert  Taylor,  ditto.” 
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45.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  the  first  fellow  upon  this 
list  is  the  Earl  of  Aylesford  ; 

I 

that  the  second  is  his  uncle  Ed- 
>VARDFiNcn,andwho is  a groomof 
the  bed-chamber,  with  a  salary  of 
five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  enjoys  the 
emoluments  as  a  Colonel  of  a 
regiment  in  a  standing  army  in 
time  of  peace.  One  of  the 
others  was  Adjutant  of  the  War¬ 
wickshire  Yeomanry  Cavalry. 
The  rest  are  a  parcel  of  Far¬ 
mers,  and  I  see  that  there  is 
one  who  is  a  farm  woman.  In 
consequence  of  this  advertisement, 
I  addressed  a  letter  to  this  fellow 
Aylesford,  which  I  concluded  in 
these  words,  “  You  would  do 
“  well,  I  believe,  to  shift  your 
“  fears  from  me  to  the  Fund- 
“  holders,  who,  if  I  mistake  not, 
u  will  soon  let  you  see,  that  there 
“  is  something  in  the  world  more 
“  dangerous  to  you  than  ‘  the 
“  principles  of  Cobbett.'  If  my 
“  principles  had  been  acted  upon, 
“  instead  of  the  principles  of  my 
“  bitter  foes,  you  would,  at  this 
“  day,  have  had  no  cause  to  fear 
“  that  which  is  to  come.  My  prin- 
“  ciples,  long  ago  upon  record, 
“  would  have  effectually  prevent- 
“  ed  all  the  present  dangers.  But 
“  you  ‘  abhor  and  detest  ’  those 
“  principles  :  take,  therefore,  the 


“  consequences,  while  I  stand  by 
“  and  laug-h.  Good  bye.  Look 
“  after  your  hares  and  pheasants; 
“  and  wTait  for  the  visit  of  the 
“  Fundholders.” 

46.  How  prophetic !  This  fel¬ 
low  is  now  receiving  the  visit  of 
the  Fundholders  ;  he  is  now  taking 
the  consequence  of  his  abhorrence 
of  my  principles  ;  and  I  am  stand¬ 
ing  by  laughing  !  It  is  all  come 
true.  It  is  all  accomplished ;  and 
that,  too,  in  the  short  space  of 
eighteen  months.  We  are  told 
that  we  are  to  love  our  enemies; 
but  there  is  a  condition  attached 
to  this  :  they  are  to  repent,  and 
make  atonement  first  ;  for,  other¬ 
wise  this  would  be  the  most  im¬ 
moral  maxim ;  the  most  unjust 
precept  that  ever  was  inculcated. 
God  says :  “  An  eye  for  an  eve, 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  ;”  and  this 
is  the  rule  ;  the  plain  unmystical 
rule  that  I  pursue. 

47.  However,  to  dismiss  the 
fellow  and  his  crew'  of  under¬ 
signers,  little  did  they  imagine, 
that,  in  far  less  than  eighteen 
months,  the  Yeomanry  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  county  with  a  Baronet 
and  great  Landowner  at  their 
head  would  publicly  meet  at  the 
County  Town,  and  there  discuss, 
adopt  and  proclaim,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  “  the  principles 
of  Cobbett those  very  principles 
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that  this  thing  and  his  wretched 
followers  had  denounced  as  objects 
of  their  abhorrence  and  detesta¬ 
tion  ! 

48.  The  Worcestershire  gentle¬ 
men  appear  to  have  come  to  their 
senses.  They  say  this,  that  prices 
became  doubled  during  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  depreciated  paper 
money  ;  that  the  Debt  was  prin¬ 
cipally  contracted  on  the  scale  of 
those  double  prices ;  that  the 
“  good  faith,  of  which  so  much 
“  has  been  said  is  not  intelligible 
“  to  them,  if  the  Fundholder,  the 
“  sinecurist  and  the  placeman  be 
“  not  to  experience  a  reduction  ; 
“  that  the  Bill,  commonly  called 
“  Mr.  Peel’s  Bill,  will  be  found 
“  as  impracticable  as  destructive  ; 
“  and  that,  an  attempt  to  inforce 
“  it  will  make  it  impossible  much 
“  longer  to  pay  either  the  interest 
“  of  the  Debt  or  the  charges  of  the 
“  Government.” 

49.  Well  said  !  out  with .  it, 
dears  !  come ;  take  t’other  glass 
of  warm  water,  and  bring  it  all 
vp  !  You  have  been  ill  for  a  long 
time  with  this  overloaded  stomach. 
Let  us  have  it  all  out  now  since 
you  have  begun.  Don’t  be 
ashamed.  I’ll  stand  by  you  if 
you  behave  well,  and  swallow 
your  physic  kindly.  However, 

I  must  say  that  here  is  a  p  re  tty- 
good  beginning  ;  and  I  venture  to 


predict,  that,  before  this  day  twelve- 
month,  the  dose  and  the  vomit  will 
go  round.  If  they  should,  let  the 
Fundholders  look  to  their  affairs  ; 
for,  though  you  could  not  carry  a 
Corn  Bill ;  that  foolish  ;  that  un¬ 
popular,  that  odious  measure, 
which  was  sure  to  raise  up  Mer¬ 
chants,  manufacturers,  and  all  the 
labouring  classes  against  you ; 
though  you  could  not  accomplish 
this,  you  will,  if  you  go  rightly  to 
work,  accomplish  the  other,  and 
that,  too,  amidst  the  cheers  of 
those,  who,  in  the  other  case  would 
have  hooted  you,  and,  if  they 
could,  have  knocked  out  your 
brains  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  those  of 
you  who  had  any  in  your  skulls. 

50.  Landlords,  these  Wor¬ 
cestershire  gentlemen  have  learnt 
from  me  to  ridicule  that  “  good 
faith”  which,  as  you  well  know,  I 
have  been  ridiculing  for  something 
more  than  nineteen  years,  and 
which  “  good  faith  ”  meant 
neither  more  nor  less  than  this, 
to  give  the  Fundholders  three 
bushels  of  wheat  and  three  pounds 
of  bacon  for  every  one  bushel  of 
v-heat  and  one  pound  of  bacon 
that  they  had  lent  them  !  It  w  as 
time,  long  and  long  enough  ago 
to  put  an  end  to  such  “good  faith” 
as  this.  Nevertheless,  I  was 
abused  like  a  hang-dog  for  pro¬ 
posing  to  put  an  end  to  it ;  and, 
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upon  one  occasion,  Castlereagh 
called  it  a  treasonable  design, 
in  speaking  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  Reformers  respecting  the 
necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  this 
cormorant  devourer.  It  is  curious 
enough,  that  one  of  the  charges 
against  the  Reformers,  contained 
in  the  Lords’  Report,  which  was 
the  prelude  to  the  ever-memorable 
power  of  imprisonment  Bill ;  it  is 
curious  enough,  that,  in  this  report, 
the  Reformers  were  accused  of 
representing  the  fundholder  as  a 
“  rapacious  creature and  that, 
during  the  last  Session  of  Par¬ 
liament,  Mr.  Littleton,  who  is  a 
great  Landholder,  represented  the 
Fundholder  as  a  “  monster  oj 
consumption.”  Monster  of  con¬ 
sumption  is  a  little  more  violent 
than  rapacious  creature,  and  yet 
Mr.  Littleton  was  not  even 
called  to  order. 

61.  The  gentlemen  of  Wor¬ 
cestershire  come  to  this  conclusion ; 
that  Peel’s  Bill  ought  to  be  done 
away,  or,  that  the  interest  of  the 
Debt,  the  sinecures,  and  salaries 
ought  to  be  reduced.  This  is  what 
I  have  been  saying  ever  since  the 
Dill  was  passed ;  but  I  have  also 
said  that  the  Bill  cannot  be  carried 
into  full  etfect  unaccompanied 
with  such  reduction.  This  is  also 
now  said  by  these  gentlemen  of 
Worcestershire  ;  for  they  say, 


that  the  bill  is  impracticable  with¬ 
out  the  reduction.  This  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  I  wrote  home  the 
moment  I  read  the  substance  of 
the  bill.  These  gentlemen,  there¬ 
fore,  are  pledged  to  the  'GRID¬ 
IRON  as  well  as  myself.  I  give 
them  a  general  invitation;  or, 
rather,  I  hereby  summon  the 
whole  body,  with  Sir  Thomas 
Winnington  at  their  head,  to 
attend  me  at  the  Feast  of  the 
Gridiron,  whenever,  and  in  what¬ 
ever  part  of  the  kingdom,  I 
shall  choose  to  hold  that  feast. 
Sometime  before  it  takes  place 
I  shall  depute  persons,  of  which 
Sir  Thomas  Winnington  shall 
be  one,  to  hold  my  court  of 
claims.  I  will  have  one  man  to 
hold  my  pen  ;  another  my  paper  ; 
another  my  ink  and  so  on  ;  and 
I’ll  utter  and  publish  such  parcels 
of  bombast  as  the  world  has 
scarcely  ever  witnessed  before. 

52.  Mind,  this  festival  is  to  be 
held  in  any  of  these  three  cases  ; 
first,  if  Peel’s  Bill  be  repealed ; 
second,  if  the  interest  of  the  debt 
be  touched  in  any  shape  whatever 
before  the  month  of  June  1823; 
third,  if  the  whole  thing  go  off  like 
a  barrel  of  gunpowder  at  any  time 
before  that  month.  These  are  the 
cases  in  which  the  least  of  the 
gridiron  is  to  take  place.  I  wish 
this  to  be  clearly  understood  ;  be- 
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cause  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  my 
disciples  with  their  horses  saddled 
for  any  great  length  of  time.  If 
they  hear  of  a  change  of  Ministry ; 
not  through  the  Morning  Chroni¬ 
cle,  for  Mr.  Perry  is  so  keen  of 
place  ;  the  scent  is  so  strong  in  his 
nostrils,  that  he  goes  breast-high 
and  often  over-runs  his  game.  Or, 
rather,  he  resembles  a  too  tender 
nosed  dog,  that  stops  at  a  lark. 
Whipping  has  proved  wholly  un¬ 
availing  ;  and,  therefore,  we  must 
wholly  disregard  him.  But,  if  we 
see  the  old  lurching  slouch  of  the 
Courier,  make  but  the  slightest 
stop.  If  we  see  him  only  hang 
back  a  little  upon  his  haunches, 
and  begin  to  step  cautiously,  and 
slowly  turn  his  head  up  towards 
the  wind  :  then  we  must  prepare  ; 
lor,  if  a  change  of  Ministry  take 
place  ;  if  a  splicing,  or  patching, 
an  any  thing  at  all  of  the  kind  take 
place,  it  must  be,  and  it  can  be, 
for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
repealing  Peel’s  Bill,  or  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  interest  of  the  Debt. 
Therefore,  watch  the  Courier  ; 
and  the  moment  this  Scotchman, 
brother  in  law  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  begins  to  hang  upon 
his  haunches,  put  on  your  saddles 
and  your  boots  ;  be  upon  duty  day 
and  night,  for  my  summons  will 
come  upon  you  swift  as  the  post 
can  bring  it. 


53.  The  Worcestershire  Yeo¬ 
manry,  do  not  appear  to  have 
made  up  their  minds  which  they 
ought  to  apply  for;  a  reduction 
of  the  Debt  or  a  repeal  of  Peel’s 
Bill.  The  former,  by  all  means, 
gentlemen,  if  you  please.  The 
latter  would  only  put  off  the  evil 
day  ;  and  that,  perhaps,  for  a  very 
short  space  of  time.  Until  the 
interest  of  the  Debt  be  reduced ; 
and  that  more  than  one-lialj ,  too, 
this  nation  never  can  go  to  war ; 
and  the  Landlord  will  never  have 
an  acre  that  he  can  call  his  own. 
This  has  all  been  proved  over  and 
over  again  by  me.  The  safety  of 
the  country  and  of  the  King’s 
Throne  demanded  such  reduction 
twenty  years  ago.  To  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  justice  and  necessity 
of  such  a  measure,  no  one  has  any 
thing  to  do  but  to  read  “  Paper 
against  Gold ;  ”  and  especially  the 
PRELIMINARY  PART  of  that 
work.  I  wished  the  measure  to 
be  adopted  nineteen  years  ago. 
In  1806  I  communicated  a  distinct 
and  detailed  plan  to  the  then  Mi¬ 
nistry  ;  and  if  that  plan  had  been 
adopted,  the  present  difficulties 
would  never  have  existed.  In  this 
PRELIMINARY  PART,  I  have 
not  supposed  (for  who  could  sup¬ 
pose)  any  thing  so  monstrous  as 
an  attempt  ever  being  made  to 
compel  the  productive  classes  ol 
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Society  to  pay  the  unproductive 
classes  three  times  the  amount  of 
what  had  been  borrowed.  I  have 
not,  in  that  work,  entertained  the 
supposition  that  there  ever  would 
arise  men  to  make  the  bees  give 
the  drones  three  times  as  much  as 
they  then  gave  them.  I  take  the 
tiling  as  it  then  stood  ;  and,  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  then  depre¬ 
ciated  state  of  the  paper  money, 
I  prove  as  clear  as  daylight,  that 
justice  and  necessity  demand  a 
reduction  of  the  interest  of  the 
Debt.  In  that  work  is  contained 
the  whole  argument;  an  argument 
that  has  been  a  thousand  times 
abused  ;  but  never  has  been  once 
answered.  I  there  stand  upon 
the  ground  of  the  justice  and  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  thing  before  so 
monstrous  a  thought  was  enter¬ 
tained  by  any  human  being  as 
that  of  trebling  the  interest  of  the 
Debt  by  so  augmenting  the  value 
of  money  as  to  reduce  prices  to  a 
third.  And,  if  my  argument  was 
good  in  that  case,  what  must  that 
argument  he  in  this  case ! 

54.  In  the  course  of  these  letters 
to  the  Landlords,  I  shall  unveil, 
lay  bare,  and  scatter  to  the  winds, 
all  the  miserable  delusions  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Agricultural  Report, 
relative  to  the  relief  which  the 
Landlord  is  to  receive  from  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  the  funds.  The 


rise  in  the  price  of  the  funds  may 
tend  to  relieve  some  of  those  who 
have  Israelitish  annuities  fastened 
upon  their  estates  ;  but  how  is  this 
to  relieve  the  mortgager  ;  the  mail 
bound  by  marriage  settlements ; 
the  life  holder;  and  the  various 
other  descriptions  of  encumbered 
persons  ;  and  if  all  these  could 
be  relieved,  or  destroyed  and  got 
rid  of  wholly ;  what  is  to  take  from 
the  land  the  all-pervading  mort¬ 
gage  of  eight  hundred  millions , 
which, though  not  recorded  against 
the  separate  states  upon  parch¬ 
ment,  bilks  the  Landlord  of  his 
income;  bilks  the  Merchant,  the 
Tradesman,  the  Fanner  of  their 
fair  profits;  and,  which  in  my  eyes 
is  a  great  deal  worse  than  all 
the  rest,  bilks  the  labourer  and 
the  handicraftsman  of  a  large 
portion  of  their  earnings,  strips 
them  of  their  hustlement  and  their 
wearing  apparel,  makes  their 
homes  desolate,  pinches  them  in 
their  meals,  deprives  them  of 
every  thing  worthy  of  the  name 
of  pleasure,  makes  them  discon¬ 
tented  and  justly  discontented,  fills 
their  minds  with  habitual  anger 
against  the  whole  state  of  things 
under  which  they  live,  makes 
them  impatient  under  all  subordi¬ 
nation  ;  in  short,  makes  them  im¬ 
pute  to  the  veryr  form  and  nature 
of  the  government  all  those  suffer- 
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ings  which  the  Debt  alone  inflicts 
upon  them,  and  thus  compels  the 
Government,  for  the  purpose  of 
inforcing  subordination,  to  resort 
to  a  monstrous  standing  army  in 
time  of  profound  peace,  which, 
while  it  adds  to  the  jealousy  and 
irritation  of  the  people,  makes  a 
large  addition  to  the  taxes,  to  the 
drain  from  the  fruits  of  the  labour 
of  that  very  people,  and,  thereby, 
augments  the  danger  againstwhich 
it  is  intended  to  guard. 

55.  This  is  then,  indeed,  a  mon¬ 
ster  of  consumption.  A  Monster, 
to  furnish  which  with  food  other 
monsters  are  resorted  to.  It  can¬ 
not  be  the  wish  of  the  Landlords 
of  England  that  there  should  be 
a  thundering  standing  army  in 
time  of  peace.  It  can  hardly  be 
the  wish  of  any  set  of  Ministers  ; 
for,  if  it  give  them  patronage,  they 
must  be  compelled  to  ‘give  it,  out 
of  their  own  hands,  and  leave  it 
to  the  distribution  of  others.  This 
enormous  expence,  therefore,  of 
about  seven  millions  a  year,  over 
and  above  what  it  was  before  the 
French  tear ;  this  seven  millions  a 
year  is  a  sort  of  retainer  to  the 
Debt.  The  necessity  for  this  ex¬ 
penditure  is  created  by  the  Debt, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
police,  the  secret  service  money 
and  various  other  articles  of  ex¬ 
pence.  Therefore,  to  get  rid  of 


this  Debt ;  or,  at  the  very  least, 
to  reduce  it  down  to  a  mere  trifle, 
is  absolutely  necessary  previous 
to  any  considerable  reduction  of 
the  army.  The  Debt  is  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  devil.  It  is  the  cause  of  all 
its  calamities.  And  reduced  it 
must  be,  by  some  means  or  other, 
or  this  nation  will  never  a<rain 
know  the  blessings  of  internal 
peace,  any  thing  to  the  contrary 
in  Mr.  Judge  Bailey’s  financial 
creed,  notwithstanding. 

56.-  Yet,  to  accomplish  this 
great  purpose,  the  people  must  be 
on  the  side  of  the  reducers  ;  and  to 
have  the  people  on  their  side,  the 
Landlords  must  act  a  part  very 
different  indeed  from  that  which 
they  have  lately  acted.  It  is  very- 
true,  that  I  have  no  taste,  and  I 
know  well  that  the  people  have 
no  taste  to  live  under  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  Israelites;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  imagine,  that  the  Israel¬ 
ites,  even  if  left  to  themselves, 
would  go  much  farther  than  abso¬ 
lute  power  of  imprisonment  Bills, 
Sidmouth’s  circular,  Six  Acts, 
Manchester  affair,  and  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties.  I  have  a 
great  personal  dislike  to  the  Jews ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  very 
great  additional  inconvenience 
that  would  arise  to  the  people 
from  their  possessing  the  soil. 
John  Swann  would  find  lour 
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years  and  a  half  of  imprisonment 
full  as  pleasant  under  them  as  un¬ 
der  those  that  sent  him  to 'that  four 
years  and  a  half  imprisonment :  in 
short,  if  it  is  to  be  merely  a  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  lands  from  the  present 
possessors  to  the  mushrooms  of 
the  ’Change ;  if  the  people  are  to 
gain  nothing  by  this  being  pre¬ 
vented  ;  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  endeavour  to  prevent 
it,  while  I  can  see  many  reasons 
why  they  should  endeavour  to  let 
the  law  take  its  course. 

57.  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  we  shall  suffer  such  an  occa¬ 
sion  to  pass,  without  an  effort  to 
regain  our  lost  rights  ;  those  rights 
for  which  we  have  so  long  been 
contending.  In  my  leave  taking 
address,  when  I  sailed  for  Ame¬ 
rica,  I  said,  that  there  would,  at 
last,  be  an  “  open  struggle  be- 
■“  tween  the  land  and  the  funds ; 
“  that,  if,  in  that  struggle  we  did 
“  not  obtain  a  Reform  we  never 
“  shoidd.”  That  struggle  is  now 
come.  The  resolutions  which  I 
have  above  inserted  form  a  sort  of 
declaration  of  war.  This  decla¬ 
ration  will  be  imitated,  I  am  very 
certain ;  and  if  those  who  have  the 
power  to  do  it,  give  the  people 
their  rights,  the  Nation  is  safe,  the 
King’s  throne  is  safe,  and  we  have 
before  us,  a  long  course  of  happy 
days.  But  unless  we  have  those 


rights,  unless  we  be  suffered  to 
raise  our  heads  ;  if  we  are  still  to 
be  marks  of  persecution  and  of 
obloquy,  why  should  we  give  our 
consent  to  any  measure  that  is  to 
relieve  the  Landlords  and  save 
their  estates  ? 

58.  As  to  the  sort  of  Reform. 
As  to  the  more  or  the  less  ;  I  am 
not  for  quarrelling  with  any  body 
about  a  mere  name.  There  are 
some  that  talk  of  a  moderate  Re¬ 
form.  It  is  nonsense;  but  even 
of  this  nonsense  they  only  talk. 
They  do  nothing.  They  still 
beard  us  with  their  parchments, 
and  tell  us  we  are  scum  if  we 
have  none  ;  though  we  contribute 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
Government,  the  army  and  the 
debt  people  ;  and  though  our  per¬ 
sons  are  liable  to  be  forced  out  to 
be  employed  in  defence  of  their 
lands.  Why  not  give  us  their 
moderate  Reform,  and  take  from 
us  the  possibility  of  desiring  to  get 
at  justice  through  the  means  of  a 
convulsion  ?  Why  not  give  us 
that  same  “  moderate  Reform  ” 
and  not  entertain  the  wild  and  ridi¬ 
culous  hope  of  being  able  to  keep 
us  at  bay  while  they  disembarrass 
themselves  of  the  Fundholder  l 
59.  One  thing  I  will  never  de- 
)art  from,  and  that  is  this ;  that  I 
will  never  cease  to  oppose,  never 
cease  to  annoy,  as  far  as  I  legally 
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may,  any  man,  or  any  body  of 
men,  who,  having  the  power  to  do 
it,  shall  refuse  or  shall  neglect  to 
do  justice  to  the  memory  of  the 
Queen,  and  to  the  -persecuted.  Re¬ 
former  s  of 1817 , 1818, 1819, 1820, 
and  1821.  To  this  will  I  hold. 
From  this  I  will  never  depart.  If 
justice  be  not  done  to  these  men,  I 
care  not  who  suffer.  Until  that 
justice  be  done,  the  distress,  the 
anguish,  the  ruin  and  racking  tor¬ 
ments  of  the  persecutors  give  me 
pleasure.  Divers  other  things  I 
•would  yield.  I  lay  wholly  out  of 
the  question  all  redress  for  myself 
personally ;  for  God  has  blessed 
me  with  health  and  spirits  to  wea¬ 
ther  the  storm  ;  but  this  is  my  so¬ 
lemn  determination,  that,  under 
all  circumstances,  at  all  times, 
and  in  whatever  situation  I  may 
be  placed,  I  never  will  cease  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  justice  for  the 
basely  persecuted  Reformers  of 
the  five  above  mentioned  years. 
Upon  this  score  I  submit  to  no 
compromise  ;  and,  if  1  see  no  dis¬ 
position  in  those  who  have  the 
power  to  do  justice,  to  do  that  jus¬ 
tice,  I  hereby  pledge  myself,  that 
those  persons,  be  they  who  they 
may,  shall  experience  at  my 
hands  all  the  thwarting,  all  tlie 
annoyance,  all  the  injury  that  it 
shall  be  in  my  power  lawfully  to 
bring  into  play  against  them. 


60.  In  the  next  letter  I  shall 
pursue  my  examination  of  the 
propositions  contained  in  the 
Report  of  the  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mittee.  Before  I  have  done  with 
those  propositions,  the  Landlords 
that  read  me  will  see  their  fate  as 
clearly  as  they  can  see  their  faces 
in  a  glass ;  and,  though  that  fate 
is  by  no  means  consolatory,  I  shall 
point  out  to  them  how  they  may 
rescue  themselves  and  their  coun¬ 
try  from  the  terrible  curse  that 
now  hangs  over  them.  I  am 
aware,  that  I  have  said  many  pro¬ 
voking  and  irritating  things.  I 
am  also  aware  that  stubbornness 
and  pride  are  as  excusable  iu 
others  as  they  are  in  myself. 
If  I  have  been  deeply  injured, 
I  have  taken  deep  revenge.  I 
by  no  means  wish  to  live  in  strife 
to  the  end  of  my  days.  If  I  could 
see  complete  justice  done  ;  that  is- 
to  say,  full  compensation  made,, 
to  the  persecuted  Reformers  of 
the  above  five  years,  I  should  be 
ready  to  declare,  that  I  felt 
no  enmity  towards  any  human 
being,  always  save  and  except 
the  hell-hound  private-letter  party. 
I  am  as  desirous  as  any  man  to 
see  peace  restored  to  the  Nation. 
I  can  have  no  interest  in  con¬ 
vulsions  of  any  kind.  In  short, 
no  man  is  more  anxious  than  I 
am  to  contribute  towards  the  re- 
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moval  of  the  present  difficulties  ; 
and  yet,  I  am  compelled  to  see 
them  with  pleasure,  because,  I,  at 
present,  see  in  them  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  chance  of  the  people  obtain¬ 
ing  fair  play,  and  of  the  abused, 
insulted  and  persecuted  Reformers 
obtaining  redress. 

61.  Some  gentleman  has  just 
sent  me  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
which,  I  find  takes  part  with  the 
Fundholders,  applauds  Peel’s 
Rill,  says,  with  the  ORACLE, 
that  the  Monish  has  been  raised 
only  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  and 
concludes,  that,  if,  to  keep  “  good 
faith,”  a  quarter  part  of  the  lands 
be  transferred  to  the  Jews,  it  will 
give  us  national  prosperity  !  Ah  ! 
here  these  feelosefers  are  in  their 
true  character !  They  are  the 
mouth-piece  of  the  Whigs,  mind  ; 
and,  therefore,  Messrs.  Land¬ 
lords,  take  care  of  that  faction. 
These  Edinburgh  fellows  take 
Mr.  Musliett  by  the  hand.  They 
prate  away  about  retrenchment 
and  economy  as  the  effectual  re¬ 
medy,  and  say,  that,  if four  or  five 
millions  are  cut  off  from  the  annual 
expenditure,  the  nation  will  bound 
forward  !  Wretched  drivellers  ! 
why,  that  amount  has,  in  fact  been 
added  to  the  taxes,  since  May  last, 
by  the  rise,  since  that  time,  in 
the  value  of  money  !  These  cox¬ 
combs  call  themselves  “  states¬ 


men!”  Miserable  is  the  nation 
that  is  under  the  guidance  and 
controul  of  such  “  Collective 
Wisdom  ”  as  this  !  These  feelo¬ 
sefers  eulogize  the  government 
on  account  of  Peel’s  Bill,  and  well 
they  may ;  for,  it  was,  in  fact,  the 
work  of  the  Grenvilles  and  the 
Whigs  more  than  of  the  ministers. 
Llowever,  I  shall,  in  the  course  of 
these  Letters  take  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  feelosefers  as  well  as 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Mvshett 
and  I  shall,  I  fancy,  convince  the 
Landlords,  that  they  have  no  hope 
but  in  the  support  of  the  people , 
who  are,  though  not  in  the  same 
degree,  also  interested  in  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  Debt. 

Wm.  CORBETT. 


TO 

MONEY  HOARDERS. 

My  Friends, 

Read  the  foregoing  letter  to 
the  Landlords !  You  see,  that 
those  of  Worcestershire  are  about 
to  petition  Parliament  for  a  re¬ 
peal  of  Peel's  Bill,  or,  a  Reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  interest  of  the  Debt. 
Whether  they  obtain  either  is  a 
question  ;  but,  that  question  will 
depend  very  much  upon  them¬ 
selves.  They  may,  perhaps,  next 
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Session,  obtain  neither ;  but,  the 
reduction  MUST  come  at  last, 
and  it  may  come  soon.  The  Land¬ 
lords  have  only  to  declare  for 
Reform,  in  almost  any  degree, 
and  they  carry  their  point  at  once ; 
for  their  interests  square  with 
those  of  the  people  at  large  as  to 
the  Debt. 

Look  sharp,  then,  you  that  have 
what  is  ridiculously  called  “  Mo¬ 
ney  in  the  Funds.”  For,  when¬ 
ever  these  petitions  come  before 
Parliament,  they  icill  be  discussed; 
and,  perhaps,  referred  to  a  Com¬ 
mittee!  For,  the  “  Collective 
Wisdom  ”  will  not  treat  these  pe¬ 
titions  as  they  did  the  petitions 
of  the  Reformers.  The  Land¬ 
lords  have  the  power,  if  they  have 
but  the  courage,  to  inforce  the 
prayer  of  their  petitions.  At  the 
very  least,  it  is  possible,  that  they 
will  carry  their  point  soon  ;  anc 
it  is  certain  that  it  must  be 
carried  in  the  end.  There¬ 
fore,  the  funds  must  receive  a 
shock.  They  must  fall  greatly  in 
price  the  moment  the  question 
comes  to  be  at  issue.  Is  it  not 
then  perfect  madness,  in  those 
who  own  stock,  and  who  have  no 
other  dependence  for  the  support 
of  their  families  to  suffer  that 
stock  to  meet  the  batterings  of  the 
storm  which  is  approaching  1 
It  is  the  grossest  delusion  that 


ever  was  attempted  to  be  practised 
upon  mankind,  to  pretend  to  be- 
ieve  that  the  interest  of  this  Debt 
can  continue  to  be  paid  to  the  full 
nominal  amount,  while  it  is  a  noto¬ 
rious  fact,  or,  at  least,  it  is  noto¬ 
rious  to  all  men  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  that  the  currency  of 
the  whole  world,  has,  since  the 
year  1814,  been  reduced  one  half 
in  point  of  quantity.  A  few  years 
ago  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  In¬ 
dian  corn  in  Long  Island  was  ten 
shillings  in  New  York  money :  the 
last  intelligence  that  I  had,  stated 
a  bushel  of  that  same  corn  (shelled 
corn)  to  be  forty  five  cents,  that  is 
to  say,  about  three  shillings  atnd 
seven  pence  of  New  York  money. 
Why,  it  is  insanity  beyond  Bed¬ 
lam  to  imagine  that  the  interest 
of  this  debt  can  be  paid  to  its  full 
nominal  amount  in  any  currency 
other  than  that  of  depreciated  pa¬ 
per.  Where  then  is  the  excuse 
for  father,  mother,  guardian  or 
trustee,  who  persists  in  keeping 
in  the  funds  that  which  is  to  sup¬ 
port  and  provide  for  children  l 
And,  now,  let  me  address  my¬ 
self  to  those  who  have  money  kept 
in  the  funds  against  their  will. 
There  are  two  classes  of  these. 
The  money  of  one  has  been 
placed  there  and  is  kept  there  by 
order,  by  positive  command  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  which 
2  F 
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command  has  the  sanction  of  po 
sitive  Acts  of  Parliament.  Now 
I  hold,  that  this  being  the  act  and 
deed  of  the  nation,  the  nation  is 
bound,  under  all  possible  circum¬ 
stances,  to  make  this  money  good 
to  the  parties.  The  other  class, 
namely,  those  whose  property  is 
liept  in  the  funds  against  their  will 
by  guardians,  trustees,  consignees, 
or  what  not,  have  no  such  claim 
upon  the  nation  ;  for  they  must 
submit  to  the  evil  which  the  choice 
of  the  parents  or  others  has  en¬ 
tailed  upon  them.  However,  if 
I  had  property  in  the  funds,  held 
there  against  my  will,  by  guar¬ 
dians  or  trustees  that  were  per¬ 
verse  enough  to  refuse  my  just  and 
reasonable  request  to  have  the 
property  invested  in  land,  I 
would  sell  my  right  to  the  funded 
-property,  would  touch  the  money ; 
would  receive  the  Sovereigns ; 
and,  if  I  stood  in  need  of  the  inte¬ 
rest,  surely  a  mortgage  on  lands 
(if  I  did  not  like  to  purchase) 
would  be  as  good  as  having  my 
name  entered  in  the  great  book. 
Some  persons  stand  situated  thus. 
John  is  to  have  the  interest  of  so 
much  stock  for  his  life,  after 
which  it  is  to  come  to  his  children, 
who  are  not  yet  of  age,  and  who, 
therefore,  have  no  means  of  coun¬ 
teracting  the  perverseness  of  a 
trustee.  But  John  can  counteract 


his  perverseness.  He  can  sell  his 
life  interest  as  easily  as  he  can 
sell  his  life  interest  in  a  landed 
estate.  There  is  another  way : 
he  may  grant  annuities  upon  it, 
and  thus  get  the  money  into  his 
own  hands.  So  that,  if  people 
thus  situated  should  become  beg¬ 
gars,  the  fault  will  be  entirely  their 
own ;  and  let  all  such  people  re¬ 
collect,  that,  when  once  it  comes 
to  be  seriously  discussed  in  Par - 
liament ,  whether  the  interest  of  the 
Debt  shall  be  reduced  or  not , 
funded  property  will  sell  for  pro¬ 
bably  not  more  than  half  as  much 
as  it  will  sell  for  now! 

I  am  aware  that  great  numbers 
of  landholders  are  also  fundhold¬ 
ers  ;  that  even  some  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  the  Boroughmen  are  some 
of  the  greatest  of  Fundholders. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  double 
game  that  they  have  been  play¬ 
ing,  I  am  well  aware  also  of  the 
numbers  of  base  huckstering  Far¬ 
mers  that  have  been  sending  up 
to  their  Brokers  the  proceeds 
arising  from  the  half  starved  la¬ 
bourers’  toil  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  But,  though  these  are 
great  when  received  by  them¬ 
selves,  they  are  little  when  viewed 
in  comparison  with  the  whole 
body  of  Landlords,  Parsons,  Mer¬ 
chants,  and  Tradesmen  of  all  the 
numerous  descriptions.  Besides 
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the  few  big  seat-gentlemen  who 
have  masses  in  the  funds,  do  in 
some  measure  depend  upon  the 
smaller  Landlords  for  support. 
These  smaller  Landlords  are  very 
numerous  ;  each  of  them  has  his 
family  to  provide  for,  his  mansion, 
his  estate,  his  name  to  preserve. 
It  is  like  taking  the  heart  from 
out  of  the  living  body  to  put  these 
in  jeopardy.  There  is  a  strict 
connexion  between  this  body  and 
the  Clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  who  have  all  the  interests 
and  all  the  feelings  ofLandlords. 
With  these  two  are  naturally 
united  one  half  of  the  whole  of  the 
population  of  the  kingdom,  that  is 
to  say,  the  labourers  in  husbandry 
and  the  handicraftsmen  of  various 
descriptions  dependent  on  hus¬ 
bandry.  It  is  impossible  to  view 
the  classes  who  have  so  powerful 
an  interest  in  a  reduction  of  the 
Debt,  without  being  convinced 
that  that  reduction  must  and  will 
take  place. 

Therefore,  again  I  say,  sell  out 
while  you  can.  If  you  can  keep 
the  money  in  Gold  for  a  year,  do 
it ;  if  you  absolutely  want  the  in¬ 
terest,  place  the  money  upon  mort¬ 
gage  on  lands,  and  by  no  means 
on  houses  except  in  the  middle  of 
towns  ;  for,  as  to  the  fine  rows  of 
new  houses ;  those  mushrooms  of 
false  prosperity,  abandoned  they 


will  be  as  surely  as  place-hunter 
will  abandon  any  Minister  whom 
he  sees  likely  to  be  turned  out  of 
office.  Place  your  money  on 
something  that  is  much  about 
what  it  was  thirty  years  ago  ;  and, 
if  you  receive  a  somewhat  smaller 
interest  you  will  be  at  any  rate 
secure. 

A  Correspondent  reminds  me 
of  the  situation  of  benefit  Socie¬ 
ties.  What  a  monstrous  thing, 
that  the  savings  of  these  industri¬ 
ous  bees ;  these  interesting  swarms 
for  whose  safety  every  generous 
heart  must  entertain  the  most 
anxious  solicitude ;  what  a  mon¬ 
strous  thing,  that  their  little  all, 
their  store  against  a  rainy  day, 
should  be  made  to  rest  upon  a 
fabric  of  paper  which  a  single 
vote  of  Parliament,  and  which 
almost  the  common  operations  of 
forgers  may  scatter  to  the  winds ! 
These  benefit  societies  should, 
without  Loss  of  time,  see  that  their 
store  is  secured  upon  mortgage 
on  lands ;  for,  if  the  funds  were  to 
tumble  down  to  ten  per  cent ;  if 
they  were  to  be  annihilated  by 
law ;  these  societies  would  have  no 
claim  upon  the  Nation ;  seeing 
that  the  deposit  made  of  their  mo¬ 
ney  in  the  funds  has  been  their  own 
act  and  deed.  Were  it  not  for 
this  debt,  the  millions  of  labourers 
and  artisans  would  not  have  to  pay 
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xl  salt  tax,  a  malt  tax,  a  shoe  tax, 
a  soap  tax,  and  a  candle  tax. 
Those,  therefore,  who  endeavour 
3o  uphold  this  debt,  of  necessity 
•endeavour  to  uphold  these  taxes  ; 
and  can  the  benefit  Societies  who 
•are  Fundholders,  imagine  that  the 
millions  who  are  compelled  now 
'to  pay  them  interest,  will  think 
themselves  bound  to  make  good 
any  loss  that  may  arise  from  their 
selfish  speculation '? 

Sell  out,  therefore,  Benefit  So¬ 
cieties  ;  or,  if  you  do  not,  do  me 
the  justice  to  remember,  that  I 
hare  warned  you  of  the  conse¬ 
quences. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that,  if 
the  danger  be  such  as  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  it,  nobody  will  buy  stock. 
ibid  certainly  very  few  would,  if 
they  were  to  read  what  I  write! 
But  they  do  not  read.  The  great 
.mass  of  dealers  in  stock  would  not 
know  that  I  was  in  existence,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  abuse  of  me  whicli 
they  read  in  the  newspapers.  A 
gentleman  being,  a  little  while 
ago,  at  Brighton,  asked  in  some 
Tending  room  for  Cobbett’s  Regis¬ 
ter.  Oh  !”  said  the  man,  “  we 

don’t  take  that :  it  is  a  Radical 
■“  Pamphlet.”  So  much  the  bet¬ 
ter,  Reader;  so  much  the  better 
for  you.  Tq  be  sure  there  is  a 
thnndering  increase  of  readers  of 
feis  u  Radical  Pamphlet but, 


allowing  ten  readers  to  each  copy 
of  the  Register ;  or  take  the  ave¬ 
rage  at  fifty  thousand  readers ; 
and  allowing  fifty  thousand  more 
that  are  influenced  by  readers, 
what  is  this  compared  with  the « 
whole  mass  1  Besides,  the  Re¬ 
gister  circulates  in  channels  far 
different  from  those  which  center 
in  Change  Alley,  where  I  am  by 
no  means  popular.  So  that  you 
need  not  fear  that  the  Register 
will  have  much  influence  on  the 
purchasers  of  stock,  who  live  in 
and  breathe  an  air  that  absolutely 
disqualifies  them  from  judging 
rightly  in  a  case  like  this.  Rude 
minded  men  in  the  country,  that 
have  what  they  call  their  mooncy 
in  foonds,  have  no  more  idea  of 
the  thing’s  being  fragile  than  they 
have  of  the  removal  of  a  county 
from  the  South  to  the  North. 
But,  even  these  unclean  beasts 
read  what  passes  in  Parliament ; 
and  they  know  what  the  reducing 
of  interest  means.  Therefore, 
when  they  shall  read  about  peti¬ 
tions  for  reducing  the  interest  of 
the  Debt ,  they  will  rub  their  fat 
eyes  and  look  at  the  thing  again. 
They’ll  take  the  paypear,  or  the 
gazzerd,  with  them  to  market  ,  and 
they’ll  ask  the  Attorney  or  Banker 
what  it  can  meaun.  When  they 
find  that  they  are  to  receive  less 
in  their  dividends  than  they  used 
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to  receive,  they’ll  scratch  their 
polls,  and  will  soon  be  as  wise  as 
if  they  had  read  the  Register  for 
the  last  twenty  years. 

Wm.  COBBETT. 


JUDGES’  CHARGES. 


1  had  to  notice  some  time  ago, 
certain  passages  in  the  charges  of 
two  of  the  Judges  on  the  Northern 
Circuit.  I,  at  that  time,  requested 
friends  in  the  country  to  keep 
their  eye  on  the  newspapers, 
which  should  give  an  account  of 
any  curious  and  extrajudicial  mat¬ 
ter  which  might  appear  in  print , 
as  coming  from  the  lips  of  any  of 
these  learned  and  venerable  per¬ 
sonages.  Two  gentlemen  have 
been  so  kind  as  to  send  me  a  copy 
of  the  Bristol  Mirror,  of  the 
8th  September,  1821,  containing 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  Somersetshire  Assizes  ; 
from  which  sketch  I  make  the 
following  extract: — “  Stokes  v. 
“  Wheeler. — This  was  an  ac- 
“  tion  to  recover  71.  7s.  3d.  the 
“  balance  of  an  original  debt  of 
“  8/.  4s.  to  which  the  Defendant 
“  pleaded  the  general  issue  as  to 
“  all  except  1/.  4s.  which  he  had 
“  tendered  and  paid  into  Court. 
“  The  Plaintiff  having  proved  the 
“  original  debt  of  8/,  4s.  the  De- 


“  fendant  immediately  called  a 
“  respectable  witness,  who  proved 
“  the  payment  of  71.  in  Frame 
“  Market  -  place.  The  Learned 
“  Judge  left  it  to  the  Jury  to  say 
“  w  hether  the  payment  of  the  71.. 
“  was  proved  to  their  satisfaction,. 
“  who  expressed  themselves  ta 
“  that  effect,  and  returned  a  ver— 
“  diet  for  the  defendant. — From 
“  an  observation  which  dropped 
“  from  Mr.  Serjeant  Pell,  counsel 
“  for  the  Plaintiff,  that  his  client 
“  did  not  chuse  to  take  advantage 
“  of  the  tender  w  hich  was  not  Ie- 
“  gal,  the  same  being  made  in  a 
“  one  pound  Bank  of  England 
“  note  and  silver ;  the  Learned 
“  Judge  expressed  his  hope  that 
“  there  would  not  be  an  attorney 
“  found  on  the  circuit  who  would' 
“  advise  his  client  to  refuse  a  ten. - 
“  der  because  made  in  Bank  oj’ 
“  England  paper ;  admitting,  that. 
“  although  it  was  settled  lately  tee 
“  be  an  illegal  tender ,  it  was  in. 
“  point  of  fact,  of  more  value  than 
“  the  present  gold  cuirency.”’ 

Now,  1  find  no  account  of  w  hich 
of  the  “  learned  J udges  ”  this  was ; 
and,  I  do  not  pretend  to  aver  that 
it  was  ever  uttered  by  any  Judge 
at  all,  and  that  it  was  not  a  mere 
fabrication  of  the  Editor  of  the 
newspaper.  But,  it  is  a  publica~ 
tion ;  it  is  gone  forth  over  the- 
Country;  here  are  certain  propo— 
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sitions  stated  in  print  ;  and,  upon 
these  propositions,  without  pre¬ 
tending  to  ascribe  them  to  any 
Judge,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
freely  to  comment. 

What  have  we  here,  then? 
Why,  that  it  has  been  recently 
settled,  that  Bank  of  England  pa¬ 
per  is  an  illegal  tender ;  and  yet, 
that  the  Judge  expressed  his  hope , 
that  no  Attorney  would  be  found 
upon  the  Circuit  to  advise  his 
Client  to  refuse  such  tender ! 
Why,  let  me  take  the  liberty  to 
ask  }  Why,  I  say  :  for  what  rea¬ 
son  should  a  hope  be  expressed  by 
a  Judge  that  an  Attorney  would 
not  advise  his  client  to  refuse  a 
tender  that  was  not  legal? 

I  shall  leave  the  reader  to  guess 
at  the  reason  for  the  expression  of 
this  hope;  and,  if  he  should  guess 
that  it  amounted  to  no  very  strong 
proof  of  a  desire  in  certain  quar¬ 
ters  to  prevent  a  check  being  given 
to  the  circulation  of  Bank  Paper; 
if  this  should  be  his  guess,  what, 
will  you  say  to  the  assertion,  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  “  learned  Judge,” 
that  the  Bank  of  England  paper, 
“  was,  in  point  of  fact,  of  more 
“  value  than  the  present  gold  cur- 
“  rency  ?  ”  What  will  he  say  to 
this ! 

Soon  after  the  Bank  began  to 
pay  in  Sovereigns,  I  related,  that 
I  was  informed,  that  suspicious 


looking,  shabby  genteel  scoundrels 
were  seen  in  the  Coffee  Houses 
in  London,  and  in  the  Market 
Towns  on  Market  days  in  the 
Inns, talking  about  the  Sovereigns, 
calling  them  tokens,  and  saying 
that  they  were  light,  or  made  of 
base  metal.  Insinuations  of  the 
same  kind  were  published  in  the 
Courier  newspaper,  at  and  about 
the  same  time.  This  I  could 
easily  account  for ;  but,  to  hear 
the  king’s  coin  undervalued  by 
one  of  his  Majesty’s  Justices  of 
his  Courts ;  to  hear  this  coin  un¬ 
dervalued,  disparaged,  put  be¬ 
neath  the  rags  of  Threadneedle 
Street ;  put  beneath  the  paper  of 
a  company  of  Merchants,  who 
stopped  payment  twenty  -  four 
years  ago,  who  have  never  yet 
resumed  payment  under  legal  ob¬ 
ligation,  and  who  are  only  now 
paying  under  their  “  sound  dis¬ 
cretion  ;  ”  to  hear  this,  in  words 
boldly  imputed  to  a  Judge,  and  as 
uttered  by  him,  too,  sitting  on  the 
bench  in  his  Judicial  capacity,  is, 
I  must  confess,  what  I  could  not 
have  anticipated  ;  but  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  if  I  am  to  credit  the 
authenticity  of  the  publication,  a 
great  deal  more  than  sufficient  to 
confirm  me  in  the  wisdom  of  every 
particle  of  that  advice,  which  I 
have  so  urgently  pressed  upon  the 
hoarders  of  money.  Not  more 
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than  eight  and  forty  honrs  has  a 
Bank  note  remained  in  mv  posses¬ 
sion,  since  the  Old  Lady  began  to 
treat  us  with  Gold  ;  but,  after 
reading  the  above  words  imputed 
to  a  Judge  I  should  think  myself 
in  some  degree  of  peril  if  I  suffer¬ 
ed  such  note  to  be  ray  inmate  from 
ten  o’clock  at  night  till  ten  the 
next  morning.  Filthy  devils  of 
things !  Never  will  I  touch  them 
again,  if,  by  any  means,  not  ab¬ 
solutely  ruinous,  I  can  possibly 
avoid  it. 

But,  and  is  it  really  true,  then, 
that  a  Judge  can  have  said  upon 
the  Bench  that  the  notes  of  a  com¬ 
pany  of  Merchants,  assuming 
them  all  to  be  good  ;  that  is  to  say, 
assuming  them  all  not  to  be  forged ; 
can  it  be  true  that  a  Judge  has 
said  upon  the  Bench,  that  the 
notes  of  a  company  of  Merchants, 
and  such  a  company,  too,  are  of 
more  value  than  the  King’s  Coin  : 
This  is  a  thin<?  not  to  be  reasoned 
about.  We  could  hear  with  some 
degree  of  patience  Mr.  Judge 
Bailey  crying  up  the  blessings 
of  National  debts  and  taxation,  in 
his  charge  to  the  Yorkshire  Grand 
Jury  in  the  famous  year  of  1819. 
We  did  not  expect  from  a  lawyer 
any  very  deep  insight  with  regard 
to  such  matters  ;  and  though  we 
might  lament  that  the  venerable 
personage  should  think  it  becoming 
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his  station  to  read  lectures  on  po¬ 
litical  economy  from  the  Bench, 
we  excused  the  effusion  on  account 
of  the  possible  goodness  of  the 
motive.  But  here,  in  this  West 
Country  affair,  there  is  really 
something  so  naked ;  something 
so  hare;  something  so  directly 
offensive  to  our  understandings  ; 
something  so  indecent ;  something 
so  of  the  Change  Alley  nature,  and 
so  unnatural  to  every  other  spot 
of  the  habitable  globe,  that  one 
cannot  endure  the  idea  of  seriously 
ascribing  it  to  one  of  those  twelve 
men,  to  preserve  respect  and  ve¬ 
neration  for  whose  characters, 
ought  to  be,  .with  the  Government, 
an  object  second  to  no  other,  and 
equal  to  that  of  preserving  respect 
and  veneration  for  Royalty  itself. 
The  respect  which  the  people  of 
England,  for  ages  and  for  cen¬ 
turies,  bore  towards  the  Judges ; 
the  implicit  confidence  which  they 
had  in  their  wisdom  as  well  as 
their  integrity,  has,  during  those 
ages  and  centuries,  been  the  great 
and  best  characteristic  of  the 
Government.  Sorrowful,  indeed, 
would  it  be  to  see  this  character¬ 
istic  annihilated  ;  and  whether  ex¬ 
pressions  like  those  above  cited 
tend  or  tend  not  to  such  sorrowful 
effect,  I  leave  the  Nation,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Judges  themselves, 
to  determine. 
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At  the  very  moment  when  I  am 
writing,  there  are  five  unfortunate 
creatures  under  sentence  of  death 
(if  they  are  not  now  at  this  moment 
actually  swinging  from  the  gal¬ 
lows)  for  the  forging  of  five 
pound  Bank  of  England  notes! 
Recently  at  Manchester,  in  the 
verifying  of  a  hundred  one  pound 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  no 
less  than  thirty-five  were  found 
to  be  forged !  And  it  is  this  pa¬ 
per,  is  it,  that  is  of  more  valtie, 
than  the  King’s  coin  ? 

I  should  like  to  know  who  the 
Judges  were  that  were  upon  the 
Western  Circuit  this  year,  and 
particularly,  what  Judge  it  was 
that  sat  on  the  civil  side.  Not 
that.J  wish  to  point  out  this  par¬ 
ticular  Judge  for  public  animad¬ 
version  on  his  conduct ;  for,  I  do 
not  impute  the  words  to  any  Judge ; 
but,  it  is  but  fair,  that  the  Judge 
to  whom  the  words  are  imputed 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
moving  the  impression  which  they 
are  so  calculated  to  make  upon 
the  public  mind ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  it  is  no  more  than  fair  that  the 
rest  of  the  Judges  should  not 
bear  an}'  portion  of  the  effect  of 
such  expressions. 

Being  upon  the  subject,  I  will 
just  take  the  liberty  to  observe, 
that,  in  my  opinion,  extrajudicial 
matter  of  no  kind  ought  ever  to 


be  heard  from  the  lips  of  a  Judge, 
sitting  on  the  Bench.  Even  moral 
and  religious  principles,  unless 
involved  in  the  case  before  the 
Judge,  should  be  kept  to  sanctify 
and  preserve  the  purity  of  his- 
own  breast ;  and  as  to  politics  and 
especially  heated  politics  of  the- 
day,  and  questions  of  political 
economy,  under  angry  agitation, 
they  are,  to  the  administration  of 
law  and  justice,  what  the  obtrusion 
of  bodily  diseases  M  ould  he  in  the- 
affairs  of  love.  Some  Poet  has- 
observed,  that,  at  the  idea  of  these; 
at  the  idea  of  an  issue  or  of  a- 
weeping  from  the  evil,  Cupid  in¬ 
stantly  claps  his  wings  and  takes 
his  flight ;  and  at  the  very  sound 
of  angry  politics  Justice  tears  off. 
her  bandage,  dashes  her  scales  to- 
the  ground  and  remains  a  hideousi 
haradan  armed  for  slaughter. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  article- 
without  observing,  that,  as  far  as 
I  have  perceived,  the  present 
Chief  Justice  has  never  indulged 
in  any  of  these  extrajudicial  effu¬ 
sions  ;  and  though  I  presume  not 
to  decide  upon  his  general  cha¬ 
racter  and  deportment,  judging, 
as  I  must,  from  the  mildness  of  his 
manner,  and  from  the  perfect  im¬ 
partiality  which  were  visible  in  his 
conduct  in  cases  where  I  myself 
was  concerned,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  a  wish,  that,  in 
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these  respects,  his  example  will 
not  be  thrown  away  upon  those 
who  are  his  inferiors  in  point  of 
statiou. 

Wm.  cobbett. 


BREWING  BEER. 


The  following  letter  appears  to 
contain  some  very  useful  hints,  I 
therefore  insert  it  with  out  further 
comment,  which,  indeed,  is  un¬ 
necessary,  as  it  speaks  very 
plainly  for  itself. 

Sept.  3, 1821,  Cheapside. 

Sir, 

In  your  Cottage  Economy 
No.  2.  paragraph  69,  you  invite  a 
method  to  be  pointed  out  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  restoration  of  the  practice 
of  Cottage  Brewing.  I  have  ob¬ 
served  in  those  Countries  where 
wine  is  made,  it  is  customary  to 
distil  the  refuse  into  what  is 
called  Aquadente  or  Brandy  ,  but 
as  very  many  of  the  Country 
people  in  the  interior  possess  very- 
small  vineyards,  after  they  have 
made  their  w  ine,  they  carry  the 
refuse  to  the  Still  of  some  rich 
proprietor,  and  pay  him  for  the 
use  of  it  by  thq  day,  at  an 


accustomed  price  (  not  as  any 
favour)  and  he  leaves  them  to 
work  at  it  by  themselves  and  their 
assistants  ;  that  is,  the  proprietor 
lends  the  entire  possession  of  his 
Still  for  the  time  wanted.  Now, 
then,  why  not  the  Ironmongers 
throughout  the  country,  as  a  Busi¬ 
ness  matter,  place  one  of  the 
Brewing  Machines  in  each  of  the 
villages  around  him,  to  be  lent  out 
for  hire  by  the  day  ?  What  is  to 
prevent  any  little  Village  Shop¬ 
keeper  doing  the  samel  It  would 
be  an  additional  profit  to  their 
other  little  concerns,  if  a  labourer 
or  private  workman,  as  a  carpen¬ 
ter  or  any  other,  were  to  purchase 
a  Machine,  instead  of  placing  his 
money  in  the  Saving  Banks  ;  he 
would  feel  an  interest  by  it,  and 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
property  safe  in  his  own  posses¬ 
sion.  And  why  not  even  the  Man¬ 
gling  women  do  the  same?  The 
Brewdng  Machine  would  pay  as 
well  as  the  Mangle,  and  a  few  old 
women  could  club  their  little  pro¬ 
portions  together  for  purchasing 
one,  as  well  as  others.  The  cost 
would  be  8/.  ;  and  if  they  lent  it 
out  at  Is.  G d.  per  day,  it  would 
pay  an  interest  of  146  per  cent, 
even  at  Is.  6 d.  per  day,  if  only 
lent  out  three  days  in  the  week. 
It’s  utility  would  soon  be  felt,  every 
one  might  have  the  quantity 
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wanted ;  say,  one  would  want  one 
gallon,  another  four,  another  six, 
and  so  on.  As  the  Machine 
would  be  hired  for  the  day,  it 
would  only  cost  them  one  penny 
a  gallon  for  it’s  use,  as  only  one 
among  them  would  be  the  hirer  : 
they  could  easily  settle  their 
different  quantities  among  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  the  owner  of  the 
Machine  would  have  no  other 
trouble,  than  to  give  out  the 
Machine  to  one  hirer,  and  to 
receive  it  back  again.  I  believe 
many  very  respectable  persons  in 
London  are  prevented  brewing 
their  own  beer,  on  account  of  the 
expense  of  the  Utensils,  and  the 
want  of  room  to  keep  them  in, 
which  this  lending  mode  woidd 
remove.  Should  this  letter  be 
acceptable  to  you,  l  shall  feel 
particularly  happy  in  rendering 
any  public  good. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

John  Hops. 


In  my  Gardening  Book  there  is 
an  error,  which  I  wish  to  correct. 
It  is  in  paragraph  159.  The  sen¬ 
tence  is  this:  “  But,  then,  care 
“  must  be  taken  to  sow  early 
“  enough  in  the  fall  for  the  plants 
“  to  come  up  before  the  frosts  set 


“  in.”  There  is  a  not  left  out 
here.  It  should  have  been,  “  not 
to  sow  early  enough.”  This  error 
is  corrected  by  the  context ;  but 
it  is  of  such  great  importance,  that 
I  think  it  necessary  to  point  it  out 
to  my  readers  in  this  way,  espe¬ 
cially  as  a  new  edition  of  the  bock 
is  just  come  out  without  the  error 
having  been  perceived.  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  acquainting  the 
gentleman  who  has  written  to  me 
on  the  subject  of  American  Hus¬ 
bandry,  that  I  know  of  no  book 
on  the  subject,  eitner  in  this  coun¬ 
try  or  in  that  country  that  is  at 
all  intelligible  even  to  those  that 
have  been  husbandmen  from  their 
infancy.  Gardening  books  have 
generally  been  written  by  Gar¬ 
deners  by  profession ;  very  good 
Gardeners,  I  dare  say,  as  Mr. 
Forsyth  was  ;  but  Gardeners  are 
seldom  writers  ;  and  besides,  they 
alw  ays  fall  into  the  fatal  error  of 
presuming,  that  their  readers  are 
already  Gardeners.  And,  to  say 
the  truth,  this  is  the  universal 
fault  of  all  the  book  teachers  of 
all  arts  and  all  sciences  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  The  French 
present  a  model  for  us  to  follow  in 
this  respect,  they  always  proceed 
upon  the  supposition,  that  the  rea¬ 
der  is  wholly  ignorant  of  every 
part  of  the  art  or  science  that  they 
have  to  teach.  As  to  books  on 
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farming.  I  have  always  found 
them  wholly  destitute  of  princi¬ 
ples,  except  the  work  of  Mr.  T uu. 
I  have  found  in  them  nothing  but 
directions  and  narrative,  intolera¬ 
ble  loads  for  the  memory,  without 
any  thing  to  assist  and  to  exercise 
the  mind. — The  request  of  the 
gentleman  above  alluded  to,  that 
I  w-ould  write  a  book  on  American 
Agriculture,  I  take  as  a  great 
compliment,  but  it  is  what  I  can¬ 
not  undertake. 


lx  speaking  of  the  late  Inquests, 
I  stated  that  the  Attorney  who  cut 
such  a  figure  there,  and  whose 
name  was  1 Jenson,  was  the  father- 
in-law  of  Lord  Portsmouth.  This 
I  find  was  an  error.  Lord  Ports¬ 
mouth’s  father-in-law  is  an  Attor¬ 
ney,  but  his  name  is  Hanson  ;  and 
this  Hanson  it  is,  I  believe,  whose 
name  appears  in  the  Red  Book  as 
Solicitor  to  the  Stamp  Office.  It 
is  John  Hanson.  I  by  no  means 
wish  to  insinuate  that  there  is  any 
thing  improper  in  the  daughters  of 
Attorneys  marrying  Lords;  for, 
on  the  contrary,  I  think  such 
matches  very  suitable,  and  tend¬ 
ing  to  the  public  good,  not  less 
than  to  the  good  of  the  Noble  fa¬ 
milies  themselves  ;  for  what  a  set 
of  creatures  would  they  become  if 


they  were  to  continue  for  a  long 
series  of  years  to  marry  only  one 
amongst  another.  I  am  always 
glad  when  I  hear  that  a  Lord  has 
married  a  play  actress ;  and  I 
admire  the  unvarnished  statement 
in  the  Peerage  of  Lord  Craven 
and  Lord  Thcrlow,  where  they 
say  flat  and  plain,  one  that  he 
married  the  daughter  of  John 
Br unton  of  Norwich;  and  the 
other,  that  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Richard  Bolton,  of  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  in  the  fields.  I  do  not  so 
much  like  the  Peerage  of  Lord 
Portsmouth,  who  was  married  to 
the  daughter  of  John  Hanson  of 
Bloomsbury  Place,  Esquire.  I 
don’t  like  your  Esquires  in  such  a 
case.  This  Hanson  is  no  more  an 
Esquire  than  Place  of  Charing 
Cross,  Tailor,  Brooks,  the  Glass- 
man  in  the  Strand,  Adams ,  the 
Leather-dresser  in  Drury  Lane, 
or  any  of  the  Aristocracy  of  the 
R.ump,  who  are  always  set  down 
as  Esquires  in  their  own  advertise¬ 
ments  for  “  Glory's  ”  Purity  of 
Election  dinners.  Mother  Quick¬ 
ly  said,  “  I  am  the  worse  when 
one  says  swagger which  is  very 
much  the  case  with  me  at  the 
sound  or  sight  of  the  word  'Sfjuire. 
This  John  Hanson,  is  John  Han¬ 
son,  the  Attorney  ;  and  that  is 
enough  for  him  ;  and,  God  knows 
it,  brings  him  a  good  thumping 
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place  at  the  Stamp  Office.  But 
none  of  your  Esquires.  When  I 
was  a  boy  ’Squire  meant  a  great 
gentleman.  We  used  to  pull  our 
hats  off  to  ’Squires  and  stop  when 
they  went  along,  and  make  them  a 
low  bow,  and  scrape  up  the  ground 
with  our  nail  shoes.  I  must  have 
a  conference  with  the  boys  of  the 
present  day  to  know  how  they 
manage  it ;  but,  certainly  if  they 
be  as  mannerly  as  we  were  and 
take  such  men  as  Adams  and 
Place  upon  their  own  words,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  you  see  so  many 
of  them  without  shoes  and  hats. 
— To  return,  however,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  to  the  Lords,  I  am  really 
and  sincerely  of  opinion  that  they 
act  a  wise  part  when  they  thus 
seek  for  naves  out  of  their  own  cir¬ 
cle.  Mr.  Paine  observed  many 
years  ago,  the  great  injury  to 
themselves  which  arose  from  not 
doing  it  more  frequently  ;  and,  if 
we  have  a  mind  to  get  at  a  proof 
of  the  effects  of  everlasting  inter¬ 
marriages  in  a  small  circle,  we 
have  only  to  take  the  trouble  to 
look  at  the  Quakers  and  the  Jews , 
who  have  dwindled  down  into  a 
race  of  spindle  shanked,  bandy 
legged  creatures,  whom  God 
seems  to  have  endued  with  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  portion  of  low  cun¬ 
ning,  as  the  means  of  punishing 
the  rest  of  mankind  for  their  sins. 


Seeing  the  thing  in  this  light,  I 
would  advise  every  young  Lord  to 
marry  the  very  prettiest  and  best 
grown  girl  he  can  find,  she  will 
soon  learn  her  letters ;  and  as  to 
playing  the  lady,  take  a  girl  from 
the  milk  pail,  and  if  she  does  not 
play  the  lady  to  the  tip  top  in  the 
course  of  eighteen  months,  she  has 
not  a  drop  of  true  country  blood 
in  her  body. — But  no  Esquires, 
Mr.  Hanson,  if  you  please. 


SLAVE  TRADE. 


I  promised  friend  Cropper  a 
book,  a  copy  of  which  I  am  to  send 
to  friend  Wilberforce.  This 
book  I  shall  have  ready  by  the 
week  after  next.  It  is  entitled : 
“  American  Slave  Trade  ;  or,  an 
“  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
“  the  Slave  dealers  take  free  peo- 
“  pie  from  some  of  the  United 
“  States  of  America,  and  carry 
“  them  away,  and  sell  them  as 
“  Slaves  in  other  of  the  States ; 
“  and  of  the  horrible  cruelties 
“  practised  in  the  carrying  on  of 
“  this  most  infamous  traffic :  with 
“  reflections  on  the  project  of 
“  forming  a  Colony  of  American 
“  blacks  in  Africa,  and  certain 
“  documents  respecting  that  pro- 
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The  appearance  of  this  work 
has  been  put  off  on  account  of  the 
plates,  which  it  has  taken  some 
time  to  engrave,  and  which  are 
now  nearly  ready.  Every  publi¬ 
cation  that  we  have  seen  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Slave  Trade,  or  of 
negro  slavery,  takes  a  wipe  at  our 
West  India  Planters,  and  tends 
to  destroy  them  and  the  valuable 
Colonies  in  which  they  are  the 
owners  of  the  soil.  Every  whin¬ 
ing  hypocrite  has  his  sneer,  his 
sarcasm,  or  his  calumny  ready  for 
this  part  of  our  fellow  subjects, 
who  have  as  much  right  to  protec¬ 
tion  as  any  of  the  rest  of  us  have. 
The  book  which  I  am  going  to 
publish  will  shew  a  little  what 
others  can  do  in  the  slave  dealing 
way. 

I  am  verv  well  aware  that  two 

J 

wrongs  do  not  make  a  right  in 
matters  of  slavery,  any  more  than 
in  any  other  matters.  But  the 
calumniating  hypocrite,  Cropper, 
has  appealed  to  the  American 
slave  holders  against  the  West 
India  slave  holders.  He  has  cited 
the  humanity  of  the  former  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  “  tnost  infamous 
traffic”  of  the  latter.  But  besides 
this,  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  the 
newspapers,  that  the  Congress  has 
passed  a  resolution,  the  amount  of 
which  is,  that  they  will  co-operate 
with  our  Government,  in  forming 


a  squadron  of  observation  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  Slave  Trade ;  and  this,  too, 
under  the  show  of  humanity. 

Now,  for  God’s  sake,  I  do  hope, 
that  the  Congress  will  keep  their 
resolutions  to  themselves,  and 
their  humanity,  too  ;  or,  if  they  do 
not,  I  hope  that  some  West  In¬ 
dian,  at  any  rate,  will  be  found  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  give  a 
check  to  this  project  of  wasteful 
expenditure  on  our  part.  I  re¬ 
spect  the  Congress  very  much; 
but  I  respect  truth  and  sincerity  a 
great  deal  more;  and  I  do  say 
that,  if,  while  a  negro’s  head  can 
be  cut  off  with  impunity  ;  while  a 
negro  can  be  shot  with  impunity  ; 
while  free  people  can  be  carried 
from  one  state  to  another  and  sold 
as  slaves ;  while  these  slaves  can 
be  collected  in  droves  and  marched 
along  chained  together,  under  the 
very  “  Capitol”  at  Washington ;  I 
do  say  that,  if,  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  suffer  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  cajole  us  into  the  expence 
of  a  squadron  to  prevent  the  Slave 
Trade,  our  Government  will  bring 
upon  itself  universal  contempt 
from  us,  or  that  we  shall  be  the 
silliest  and  basest  of  all  mankind. 

Oh !  No !  Not  a  penny  would 
I  give  to  a  purpose  like  this.  The 
moment  the  proposition  were  made 
in  Parliament,  I  would  call  upon 
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the  Ministers  for  an  account  of  the 
conduct  of  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  the  Slave 
Trade  within  its  own  jurisdiction. 
That  account,  if  true,  must  tally 
with  the  horrid  picture  that  I  am 
about  to  present  to  the  public, 
from  the  pen  of  an  American, 
written  and  published  upon  the 
spot.  I  shall  prefix  a  preface; 
necessary  here ,  though  not  in  the 
United  States.  In  this  preface  I 
shall  explain  the  relative  situation 
of  the  different  States,  and  various 
other  matters,  without  which  many 
parts  of  the  book  would  not  be 
clearly  understood  by  the  reader. 

This  little  book,  with  the  five 
plates,  and  a  map,  if  I  can  so 
manage  it,  will  he  an  answer  to  a 
good  deal  of  the  stuff  which  we 
have  heard  about  West  India 
slavery  and  American  freedom. 
It  is  a  pity  but  Mr.  Jeremy  Bent- 
ham  could  have  had  it  before  he 
embarked  for  Portugal  and  Spain, 
to  manufacture  Constitutions  upon 
the  American  plan.  I  will  send 
one  to  Mr.  Carlile  ;  and  as  I 
sincerely  believe  him  to  be  a 
very  honest  man,  it  is,  I  think, 
likely  to  induce  him,  to  doubt 
whether  he  has  judiciously  cho¬ 
sen  the  title  of  his  weekly  pub¬ 
lication.  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham 
knew  nothing  about  American 
Governments  (  for  they  are  many) 


and  how  should  he  know  any  thing 
about  them  ?  A  country,  ex¬ 
tending  in  length  about  seventeen 
hundred  miles  ;  the  snow  lying 
six  feet  deep  in  one  part  of  it, 
while  the  orange  trees  are  in  full 
bloom  in  another  part  of  it ;  a 
Country  exhibiting  at  the  one  end 
of  it,  the  industrious,  sober,  simple, 
sensible  and  brave  New  Eng- 
landers,  and,  at  the  other  end  of  it, 
the  frivolous,  debauched,  the 
lazy  and  lounging  Georgians  that 
have  Slaves  to  fan  them  while 
they  snore  in  their  easy  chairs ; 
a  Country,  in  vhort,  containing 
Connecticut,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  containing  the  State  of  Mis- 
sisippi :  what,  short  of  madmen, 
can,  as  to  matters  of  Government, 
speak  of  such  a  country  in  the 
lump,  and  describe  the  whole 
taken  together;  as  a  Republic, 
affording  happiness  and  freedom 
to  its  people  ? 

However,  the  main  object  of 
my  publishing  this  book  is  to  ex¬ 
pose  beforehand  the  monstrous 
folly  of  our  wasting  our  money  at 
any  time  and  especially  at  a  time 
like  this,  to  co-operate  with  the 
humane  Congress  in  order  to  put 
a  stop  to  negro  slavery  elsewhere, 
while  under  the  sanction  of  that 
very  Congress,  in  virtue  of  its  own 
aws,  negro  slavery  in  its  severest 
is  tolerated  to  the  full  extent; 
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and  while  a  Slave  Trade  of  the 
most  dreadful  and  detestable  des¬ 
cription  is  carried  on  in  the  very 
State  where  that  Congress  holds 
its  sittings. 

I  insinuate  nothing  here,  hostile 
either  to  the  Government,  or  to 
the  people  of  America.  Generally 
speaking,  never  was  a  kinder  or 
more  humane  people.  But,  what 
is  the  conclusion,  then  ?  Why, 
that  this  Slavery  is  a  curse  intailed 
upon  the  country ;  that  it  is  a 
thing  not  to  be  got  rid  of  by  vi¬ 
sionary  means ;  that  the  wisest  of 
men  and  the  most  sincere  lovers 
of  liberty,  have  been  and  still  are, 
baffled  in  all  their  attempts,  not 
only  to  remove  the  evil,  but  to 
prevent  it  from  increasing  in  mag¬ 
nitude.  Giving  the  Congress  and 
many  thousands  of  worthy  men  in 
that  Country,  full  credit  for  sin¬ 
cerity  of  intention  as  to  the  re¬ 
moval  of  this  evil,  and  seeing  that 
the  evil  increases  instead  of  di¬ 
minishing,  am  I  to  make  no  allow¬ 
ance  for  my  fellow  subjects  in  the 
West  Indies ;  am  I  to  presume 
that,  because  they  are  doomed  to 
use  Slaves  or  lose  their  property, 
they  love  the  situation  in  which 
they  are  placed!  And  am  I  to 
stand  silently  by,  while  a  canting 
Old  Quaker,  or  a  canting  Old 
Water  Saint,  calumniates  these 


my  fellow  subjects,  and,  that,  too, 
by  the  means  of  a  contrast  drawn 
between  the  West  India  Slave 
holders,  and  those  of  America  1 
Nay,  more,  and  much  more,  too, 
am  I  to  hear  of  a  project  on  foot 
for  squandering  our  money,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Congress  of 
America,  and  upon  the  foundation 
of  a  doctrine  cooked  up  by  the 
at  once  arrogant  and  stupid  place 
hunters  of  the  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view  1 


Manchester  Paper  Money. 

I  thought  to  notice  this  matter 
at  some  length ;  but  the  thing  is 
past,  it  seems,  and  they  have  re¬ 
solved  not  to  have  Country  rags. 


BONES.  BONES.  BONES. 

I  thank  my  Correspondent  for 
his  extract  of  a  letter  from  New 
York  about  Andre’s  bones.  These 
bones  must  have  been  dirt  many 
years  ago ;  but  I’ll  make  them 
rattle  in  the  ears  of  some  people 
for  many  a  long  day  to  come, 
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LETTERS  TO  LANDLORDS, 

On  the  Agricultural  Report 
and  Evidence. 

LETTER  III. 

Kensington,  26  September,  1821. 

Landlords, 

62.  1  now  proceed  to  examine 
the  third  Proposition  of  the  Re¬ 
port,  as  stated  in  Letter  I,  para¬ 
graph  15,  thus : 

in.  That  consumption  and 
revenue  have  not  fallen 
off.  3. 

63.  This  is  one  of  the  grand 
fallacies  of  governments.  They 
prosper  when  they  collect  great 
sums  of  money  ;  and  they  have 
the  folly,  or  the  impudence,  or 
both,  to  regard  it  as  a  thing  taken 
for  granted,  that,  so  long  as  they 
prosper,  all  must  be  well ;  or,  in 


other  words,  that  a  nation  means 
only  a  parcel  of  people,  made  to 
work  for  the  greatness  and  splen¬ 
dour  of  those  who  are,  in  any  way, 
engaged  in  carrying  on  the  go¬ 
vernment. 

64.  The  Committee,  proceeding 
upon  this  notion  of  the  revenue 
being  the  standard  of  prosperity , 
takes  care  not  to  advance  into  the 
main  subject  of  the  Report,  before 
they  state,  as  an  answer  to  the 
complaints  of  the  farmers  and  of 
the  tradesmen  connected  with 
them,  that,  “  it  appears,  by  official 
“  returns,  that  the  total  consump- 
“  tion  of  the  different  articles  sub- 
“  ject  to  duties  of  excise  and  cus- 
“  toms  have  increased  in  the  last 
“  year,  compared  with  the  average 
“  of  the  three  preceding  years.” 

65.  It  is  a  strange  thing,  but 
not  more  strange  than  true,  that, 
in  this  country,  a  minister  of  state, 

2  G 
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or  a  Committee  of  the  “  Collective 
Wisdom,”  seldom  ( I  may  say 
9>  ever)  puts  pen  to  paper  without 
making  some  gross  grammatical 
error;  and,  if  the  writing  be  of 
any  considerable  length,  several 
such  errors.  Accordingly  they 
abound  most  luxuriantly  in  this 
Report ;  and,  in  the  sentence 
before  us,  we  are  told,  that  the 
“  total  consumption  have  increas¬ 
ed.”  If  the  writer  of  this  Report, 
or,  indeed,  if  any  of  the  Members 
of  the  Committee,  had  read  my 
little  Grammar,  and  had  attended 
to  what  is  said  in  paragraph  239, 
this  error,  so  disreputable  to  the 
Committee  and  to  the  country, 
would  not,  could  not,  have  been 
•committed.  But,  alas!  They  will 
not  read  useful  books.  We  shall 
find,  by  and  by,  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  had  read  Burke  and  Adam 
Smith,  in  order  to  discover  in 
what  degree  the  present  Agricul¬ 
tural  distress  may  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  stars.  They  would 
have  done  much  better  to  read  my 
grammar;  and,  indeed,  there  does 
seem  to  require  some  sort  of  na- 


Landlords. 

tional  establishment  for  teaching 
their  letters  to  persons,  who,  like 
a  cub  that  I  have  in  my  eye,  was, 
with  great  pains  taking,  on  the 
part  of  men  who  called  themselves 

4 

Patriots,  put  into  the  representation 
of  a  County  at  the  last  election. 
This  is  really  a  serious  evil.  It 
reflects  disgrace  upon  the  whole 
of  us  ;  for  if  such  be  our  learning; 
what  must  our  ignorance  be  ? 
However,  I  must  not  make  this  a 
critical  essay;  and,  therefore,  I 
proceed  with  my  subject. 

06.  Revenue  is  no  standard  of 
prosperity;  that  is  to  say,  except 
of  the  prosperity  of  those  who 
live  upon  the  taxes.  The  speeches 
of  our  Kings,  ever  since  the 
Whigs  first  predominated  in  Eng¬ 
land,  have  always,  when  it  was 
possible,  boasted  of  an  increase 
of  the  revenue ;  of  the  large  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  revenue ;  of  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  revenue; 
just  as  if  a  nation  could  be  bene- 
fitted  by  an  increase  of  its  bur¬ 
thens  ;  just  as  if  a  fanner  and  his 
people  can  be  better  off,  because 
a  tax  gatherer  comes  and  takes 
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away  a  part  of  their  earnings ! 
The  thing  is  too  monstrous,  in  this 
view  of  it,  to  be  the  subject  of 
reasoning  for  a  moment. 

67.  But,  now  let  us  consider 
this  assertion  of  the  Committee  as 
it  applies  to  the  state  of  things  at 
present.  The  process  that  is  going 
on,  is  that  of  taking  estates  from 
one  class  and  giving  them  to  those 
of  another  class.  Now  this  the 
Committee  are  very  anxious  to 
cause  it  to  be  believed,  is  not  the 
case.  They  are  anxious  that  the 
Landlords  should  not  look  upon 
their  estates  as  being  in  danger, 
and  to  assist  them  in  this  their  en¬ 
deavour,  they  bring  forward  the 
assertion  that  revenue  and  con¬ 
sumption  have  not  fallen  off.  In  a 
moment  we  shall  see,  that  this  is 
wholly  fallacious  ;  for  there  can 
be  no  reason  why  the  “  total  con¬ 
sumption,”  should  not  continue  as 
great  as  before,  and,  with  respect 
to  some  articles  still  greater, 
though  a  transfer  of  all  the  estates 
in  the  Country  be  going  on  at  the 
same  time.  My  Lord,  De  Bom- 
basteville  (the  Norman,  who 
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came  in  with  the  Conqueror,) 
has,  for  instance,  mortgaged  his 
estate  to  Moses  Oraculo,  the 
Jew,  who  came  in  with  the  Dutch 
and  the  Devil.  The  estate,  when 
mortgaged  in  1812,  was  worth 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
and  Moses  lent  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  upon  it.  Peel’s  Bill  pas¬ 
ses  in  the  memorable  year  1819, 
and  in  1821,  the  estate  is  the 
Jew’s  and  the  Norman  has  no 
estate  at  all. 

68.  Now,  this  is  the  process 
that  is  going  on.  But  this  produces 
no  diminution  of  consumption. 
This  produces  no  falling  off  of 
revenue.  What  the  Norman  had 
before  the  Jew  has  now.  The 
rents,  which  the  Norman  spent, 
are  now  spent  by  the  Jew,  who 
lives  in  the  square  of  London 
where  the  Norman  lived  before, 
and  whose  hooked-nose  wife  and 
daughters  have  as  low  bows  made 
to  them  as  ever  were  made  to  the 
wife  and  daughters  of  the  Norman. 
The  land  is  just  what  it  was  before. 
It  yields  the  same  produce ;  it  re¬ 
quires  the  same  labour ;  and  the 
2  G  2 
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labourers  require  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  victuals  and  drink. 

G9.  Viewing  the  thing  on  a 
larger  scale :  that  which  the  Land¬ 
lord  consumed  the  Fundholder 
now  consumes  ;  and  the  change  is 
much  for  the  better  ;  because  the 
labourer  participates  with  the 
Fundholder,  and  is  getting  back 
from  the  Farmer  a  part,  at  least, 
of  that  which  he  was  robbed  of 
by  the  depreciated  paper-money. 
So  that  by  this  transfer  of  pro¬ 
perty,  consumption  may,  possibly, 
be  incx-eased,  instead  of  diminish¬ 
ed,  seeing  that  the  millions  have 
an  increase  of  means  from  the 
very  operation  of  those  causes 
which  take  the  great  gains  from 
the  Farmer,  and,  which  must,  in 
the  end,  take  the  estate  from  the 
Landlord  of  the  present  day.  I 
should  think  it  likely  that  more 
malt,  beer,  spirits,  leather,  candles, 
soap,  sugar,  tea  and  tobacco  Would 
be  consumed,  in  consequence  of 
the  fall  of  prices.  The  stamps, 
the  post-horse  tax,  the  assessed 
taxes,  perhaps,  will  all  decline ; 
but  1  do  not  see  any  reason  xvhy 


there  should  be  a  diminution  upon 
the  total  of  the  Excise  and  the 
Customs;  I  do  not  see  why  any 
such  diminution  should  arise  out 
of  a  fall  of  prices.  It  is  true  that 
the  tax  remains  the  same,  per 
bushel  and  per  pound;  but,  the 
article  is  lower  in  price ;  it  costs 
less  ;  and  it  costs  less,  too,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  wages. 
And,  therefore,  if  the  Landlords 
will  be  content  to  deem  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  revenue  a  proof  of 
their  own  prosperity ;  I  think  it  is 
likely  that  they  may  keep  prosper¬ 
ing  more  and  more  every  year  till 
they  have  not  a  hedge  stake  left, 
or  a  bit  of  ground  wherein  to 
drive  it. 

70.  Let  us  now  proceed,  to  the 
fourth  proposition  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  w  hich,  in  Letter  I,  paragraph 
15,  is  stated  as  follows  : 

IV.  That  the  distress  is  not 
so  great  as  has  been  ima¬ 
gined.  4,  5. 

71.  In  the  twb  paragraphs  of 
the  Report,  here  referred  to,  the 
Committee  make  a  great  effort  to 
describe  away  that  distress  which, 
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as  stated  in  my  first  Letter,  para¬ 
graphs  19  and  onwards,  they  ac¬ 
knowledge  to  exist.  They  say 
here,  under  this  fourth  head,  that 
they  find  that,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  rents  are  well  paid  ;  and 
that  they  trust  they  have  a  ground 
of  hope,  “  that  the  great  body  of 
“  the  occupiers  of  the  soil,  either 
“  from  the  savings  of  more  prospe- 

rous  times,  or  from  that  credit 

% 

“  which  punctuality  will  generally 
“  command  in  this  country,  pos- 
“  sess  resources  which  will  enable 
“  them  to  surmount  the  difficulties 
“  under  which  they  now  la- 
“  hour !” 

72.  Well!  God  bless  us!  Here 
are  erums  of  comfort  for  the 
chicken  of  Agriculture!  But,  how; 
Avhere  ;  what ;  when ;  good  God  ! 
what  does  all  this  mean !  Let  us 
steady  our  heads  a  little  if  we 
can,  and  ask  the  Committee  how 
the  difficulties  are  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted,  if  their  first  proposition 
be  true ;  namely,  “  that,  at  pre- 
“  sent  prices,  an  arable  farm  can 
“  y  ield  no  profit,  but  must  be  pro- 
4‘  ductive  of/oss.”  If  this  b<*  true, 
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and  if  it  be  true  that  the  Committee 
does  and  can  hold  out  no  prospect 
of  a  permanent  rise  of  prices,  how 
are  the  Farmers  to  surmount  their 
difficulties  1  How  are  they  to 
surmount  difficulties  under  a  con¬ 
tinued  loss ;  and  how,  under  that 
continued  loss,  and  that  being 
known  to  be  their  state,  are  they 
to  obtain  the  credit  on  which  the 
Committee  depend  as  one  of  the 
means  for  helping  them  out  of 
their  difficulties  ?  As  if  this  were 
not  sufficiently  preposterous ;  as 
if  this  did  not  smell  strongly 
enough  of  Change  Alley,  we  are 
told  that  they  have  a  resource,  in 
the  “  savings  of  mot  e  prosperous 
times,”  which  really  is  a  thought 
which  one  could  not  have  ex¬ 
pected  to  come  into  the  head  of 
any  one  more  elevated  in  point  of 
station  than  the  keeper  of  a  chan¬ 
dler’s  shop. 

73.  Let  us  try  it  by  common 
sense,  and  see  how  it  will  work. 
Here  is  Old  Grub,  the  tenant  of 
a  large  farm,  taken  five  years 
ago,  and  the  lease  of  which  'will 
expire  in  two  years  to  come. 
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Grub  has  saved  the  .worth  of  the 
farm ;  that  is  to  say,  the  paper- 
money  has  enabled  him  to  squeeze 
so  much  out  of  the  bones  of  his 
labourers  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  But  he  now  pays  a  rent 
of  a  thousand  a  year,  and  he  loses 
seven  hundred  a  year,  lie  has 
already  lost  in  this  way  twelve  or 
rfifteen  hundred  pounds;  and  he 
has  1,4001.  more  to  lose.  Grub 
knows  this  very  well.  If  the 
Landlord  will  not  reduce  his  rent, 
Grub  will  quit  the  Farm  !  That 
is  the  way  that  Grub  will  sur¬ 
mount  his  difficulty.  If  his  lease 
be  out  now,  he  quits  at  once,  and 
then  his  difficulty  is  surmounted. 
If  he  be  a  very  ignorant  man  ;  if 
he  understand  nothing  but  merely 
the  getting  of  money  together ;  if 
he  be  totally  blind  to  the  real 
cause  of  the  fall  of  prices,  he  may 
hold  over,  and  hang  on  for  a  year 
or  so,  under  the  notion  that  things 
will  come  about  again;  but  he 
will  take  no  new  lease ;  he  will 
enter  into  no  new  engagement  for 
time ;  he  will  have  the  farm  at  last 
for«S001.  a  year ;  or  he  will  leave 


it  to  another  that  will  give  but  a 
very  little  more. 

74.  This  is  the  way  that  diffi¬ 
culties  will  be  surmounted  by  sav¬ 
ings  ;  and  as  to  credit,  what  a 
pretty  state  must  that  man  be  in, 
who  has  to  borrow  the  means  of 
carrying  on  that  which  is  notori¬ 
ously  a  losing  concern,  and  which 
is  declared  to  be  such  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  itself !  And,  as  to  the  as¬ 
sertion,  that  rents  have  been  col¬ 
lected,  “  without  more  arrear  than 
“  has  occurred  on  several  former 
“  occasions,”  I  am  quite  at  a 
loss  to  discover  where  the  grounds 
of  it  have  been  found  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  One  of  the  witnesses  de¬ 
clares  his  belief  that  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  Farmers  within  his 
knowledge  are  insolvent ;  other 
witnesses  give  numerous  instances 
of  sales  for  distress  and  total  ruin ; 
and  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wake¬ 
field  alone  is  quite  sufficient  to 
prove,  that,  if  rents,  at  their  pre¬ 
sent  amount,  have  been  collected, 
they  can  be  collected  no  longer 
from  persons  who  depend  upo 
the  produce  of  their  farms.  And 
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this  must  be  the  sole  dependence 
for  rent ;  for,  the  idea  of  Farmers 
with  spare  money,  and  of  Farmers, 
too,  with  a  disposition  to  lay  out 
spare  money  in  the  way  of  gift  to 
the  Landlords  under  the  name  of 
rent ;  such  an  idea  is  worthy  of  no 
place  but  Bedlam. 

75.  As  to  the  proposition,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  “  distress  is  not  so 
great  as  has  been  imagined this 
is  true  enough,  if  the  word  distress 
be  applied  to  the  situation  of  the 
whole  body  immediately  connected 
with  husbandry.  It  is  by  no 
means  distress  with  the  labouring 
millions.  They  are  getting  back 
to  prosperity.  With  the  renters 
there  can  be  no  permanent  dis¬ 
tress  ;  for,  first,  they  will  be  sold 
up,  and  then  they  cease  to  be 
renters ;  or  second,  their  leases 
are  about  to  expire,  and  with 
them  ceases  their  distress;  or 
third,  they  are  in  the  situation  of 
Farmer  Grub  above-mentioned ; 
aud,  therefore,  though  the  Land¬ 
lord  filch  them  a  little,  it  cannot 
be  for  a  very  long  time,  and  they 
are  rich  enough  besides  not  to 


feel  any  tiling  worthy  of  the  name 
of  distress.  With  respect  to  the 
business  of  the  Farmer  in  future, 
it  will  be  less  profitable ;  the  gains 
will  be  smaller ;  a  larger  share  will 
go  to  the  labourer,  between  whom 
and  the  Farmer  a  greater  degree 
of  equality  will  prevail.  There 
will  still  be  Farmers  to  make  large 
fortunes ;  but  the  work  will  require 
two  or  three  generations  instead  of 
one,  and  the  cases  of  this  kind 
will  be  fewer  in  number.  The 
distress  will  belong  solely  to  the 
Landlord,  in  a  very  short  time. 
His  devil,  the  Fundholder,  never 
dies,  never  lets  go  his  grasp  ;  ne¬ 
ver  ceases  to  torment  him.  Rides 
him  incessantly  with  merciless 
spurs  ;  is  continually  driving  him 
harder  and  harder ;  and  will  never 
quit  him  while  he  has  a  drop  of 
blood  in  his  body.  The  Farmer 
creates  something  out  of  himself ; 
he  lives  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
community.  But  there  stands  the 
Landlord,  without  any  means  for 
making  up  on  the  one  hand  for 
losses  on  the  other,  and  he  daily 
sinks  lower  and  lower  from  the 
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very  weight  that  pushes  the  Fund- 
holder  above  him.  They  are  like 
two. well  buckets,  and  the  Landlord 
is  at  present  going  down. 

76.  Poor  comfort,  therefore,  it 
is  to  him  to  be  told,  that  the  dis¬ 
tress  is  not  so  great  as  has  been 
imagined.  The  Committee  seem 
not  to  be  wholly  insensible  of  the 
inadequacy  of  this  comfort;  for, 
they  next  endeavour  to  ascribe 
the  distress,  in  part,  at  least,  to 
superabundant  crops,  as  you  will 
find,  my  Lords  of  the  soil,  by 
looking  into  the  Report  in  the  pa¬ 
ragraphs  pointed  out  by  the  figures 
here  below. 

* 

V.  That  ABUNDANT  HARVESTS 
have  contributed  to  the  dis¬ 
tress;  12,  13,  21,  23,  24, 
25,  26,  27,  34,  84.’ 

77.  To  hear  of  distress,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  abundant  harvests,  is 
something  shocking  to  common 
sense.  We  have,  in  our  common 
prayer  book,  a  prayer  for  fine 
weather,  a  prayer  to  be  preserved 
from  dearth  and  famine ;  a  prayer 
for  moderate  and  refreshing  show¬ 


ers  ;  a  thanksgiving  for  joyful  rain ; 
a  thanksgiving  for  fine  weather ; 
and  a  thanksgiving  for  plenty, 
which  I  shall  here  transcribe 
word  for  word,  without,  I  hope, 
any  danger  of  being  accused 
on  this  account  of  sedition  and 
blasphemy :  “  O  Most  merci- 
“  ful  Father,  who  of  thy  gra- 
“  cious  goodness  hast  heard  the 
“  devout  prayers  of  thy  Church ; 
“  and  turned  our  dearth  and  scar- 
“  city  into  cheapness  and  plenty ; 
“  we  give  thee  humble  thanks  for 
“  this  thy  special  bounty  jbeseech- 
“  ing  thee  to  continue  thy  loving- 
“  kindness  unto  us,  that  our  land 
“  may  yield  us  her  fruits  of  in- 
“  crease,  to  thy  glory  and  our 
“  comfort ;  through  Jesus  Christ 
“  our  Lord.  Amen.” 

78.  Amen !  Say  I,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  as  to  the  cheapness.  Be¬ 
sides  this  settled  thanksgiving  of 
the  Church,  there  was  in  1810 
a  particular  thanksgiving,  put  up 
in  all  the  Churches  by  order  of 
the  King  ;  in  which  I  remember, 
we  offered  our  thanks  to  God,  for 
that  he  had  been  graciously  pleas- 
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ed  to  fill  our  valleys  with  corn. 
The  bible,  from  one  end  of  it  to 
the  other,  describes  plenty  as  a 
blessing,  and  scarcity  as  a  curse, 
with  which  offending  nations  are 
frequently  threatened.  Pharaoh 
Mas  punished  with  a  famine; 
and  amongst  all  the  plagues  with 
which  he  was  tormented  and  dis¬ 
tressed,  “  redundant  production  ” 
never  seems  to  have  been  thought 
of  by  Him  who  was  inflicting  ven¬ 
geance  on  him.  It  remained  for 
this  bright  age  and  nation  to  pro¬ 
duce  men  capable  of  talking  of  a 
“  remedy  ”  for  a  redundant  crop  ! 

79.  The  Committee,  in  the  pa¬ 
ragraphs  above-mentioned,  ascribe 
a  part  of  the  distress  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  abundance  and  good  quality  of 
the  last  harvest ;  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  extent  and  growth  of 
wheat  in  this  kingdom.  They 
speak  of  “  redundant  production,” 
and  observe,  that  this  admits  of 
no  “  adequate  remedy ,”  except 
that  of  diminution  of  supply  or  in¬ 
crease  of  demand.  They  further 
observ  e  that  “  no  relief  ”  from  ex¬ 
portation  can  be  expected,  till 


there  be  a  scarcity  abroad,  or  a 
“  failing  crop  here ,  either  of 
“  which  will  restore  the  markets 
“  to  their  natural  level.”  They 
speak  of  the  “  inconvenience  ” 
arising  from  “  abundance,”  and, 
observe,  that  this  cannot  be  “  alle¬ 
viated  ”  by  any  legislative  provi¬ 
sion.  Now,  was  ever  language 
like  this  made  use  of  before,  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  since  the  world 
was  a  world  1  Did  ever  man  be¬ 
fore  hear  of  abundance  being  an 
inconvenience  ?  Did  ever  man  be¬ 
fore  hear  the  word  redundant 
applied  to  the  products  of  the 
earth  1  Did  ever  man  before  hear 
of  a  remedy  being  wanted  for  an 
abundant  crop  ?  Did  ever  man 
hear,  since  the  world  began,  of  a 
wished  for  alleviation  of  the  effects 
of  abundance?  It  required  this 
state  of  things  ;  it  required  the 
nation  to  be  under  the  effect  of 
the  measures  of  Pitt  and  his 
successors  ;  it  required  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  system  of  paper  money 
to  put  it  into  men’s  minds  to  venture 
upon  paper  such  combinations  of 
words.  Instead  of  prayers  for 
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gentle  showers  ;  for  plenty  and 
for  cheapness,  we  ought,  accord¬ 
ing  to  these  notions,  to  pray  for 
floods,  blights,  parching  droughts, 
blasting  winds,  the  fly,  caterpil¬ 
lars,  grubs,  wire-worm,  lice  and 
locusts.  Sunshine  in  harvest 
ought  to  be  hateful  to  our  sight; 
and,  oh !  what  pleasure  to  see  the 
wheat  growing  in  the  ear,  or  com¬ 
ing  home  to  the  yard  soaked  and 
sopped  in  the  wagon  !  Redundant 
• production  !  No  remedy  for  this  ! 
Redundant  means  too  much. 
Remedy  means  the  yetting  rid  of 
an  evil.  And  these  words  we  have 
lived  to  see  applied  to  the  har¬ 
vests  of  England  !  But,  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  paper  money  is  full  of  mon¬ 
strousness.  It  destroys  the  very 
mind  and  thoughts.  It  makes  good 
evil.  Like  Satan,  it  says,  “  Evil 
be  thou  my  good.”  However,  it 
is  waste  of  words  to  talk  thus.  This 
question  presses  itself  upon  every 
every  mind  :  What !  how  wretch¬ 
ed  ;  how  troubled ;  how  unnatu¬ 
ral  ;  how  every  thing  abominable, 
must  that  state  of  things  be,  where 
abundant  harvest  can  be  called  a 


redundancy,  and  where  men  can 
talk  of  a  remedy  for  such  redun¬ 
dancy  ! 

00.  Leaving  the  thing  in  the 
abstract  with  what  has  been  here 
said  of  it,  let  us  now  enquire  a  lit¬ 
tle  how  the  Farmers  can  be  in¬ 
jured,  either  temporarily  or  per¬ 
manently  by  good  harvests.  In  the 
first  place,  every  one  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  without  a  single  exception, 
to  whom  the  question  is  put,  says, 
that  a  large  crop  and  good  har¬ 
vests  are  best  for  the  farmer. 
To  be  sure,  they  are,  they  are  best 
for  the  whole  country,  and  the 
Farmer  participates  in  the  bless¬ 
ing  with  others.  If  he  have  ten 
bushels  of  wheat  and  sell  them  at 
five  shillings  a  bushel,  is  it  not 
the  same  to  him  in  point  of  money 
as  if  he  had  five  bushels  of  wheat 
and  sold  them  at  ten  shillings  a 
bushel  J  If  his  harvest  be  fair  it 
is,  in  all  respects  better  for  him 
than  if  it  be  lbul ;  for,  though  his 
additional  expences  be  repaid  him 
in  great  part  in  the  end,  he  has 
first  to  encounter  those  additional 
expences. 
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81.  What,  then,  can  the  Com¬ 
mittee  mean  by  ascribing  part  of 
the  distress  of  the  Farmers  to 
abundant  harvests  1  The  low 
price,  indeed  ;  the  depression  of 
price,  may  partly  arise  from  an 
extraordinarily  abundant  harvest, 
and  such,  indeed,  must  be  the 
effect  of  great  abundance ;  but  it 
is  impossible  ;  I  say  completely 
impossible,  that,  from  a  cause 
like  this,  the  Farmer  should  suffer 
injury  even  in  the  smallest  degree; 
and,  of  course,  it  is  impossible, 
that  there  should  arise  to  him 
from  this  cause,  the  smallest  de¬ 
gree  of  incapacity  to  pay  his  rent ; 
and  this,  you  will  observe,  is  the 
point  at  which  the  Committee 
everlastingly  labours ;  because 
the  object  is  to  assign  reasons  for 
the  present  difficulties  of  the 
Farmers;  their  present  embar¬ 
rassments  or  distress;  that  is  to 
say,  their  present  incapacity  to 
pay  rents  ;  if  the  Committee  had 
gone  upon  the  sensible,  clear, 
statement  of  Mr.  Wakefield  ; 
upon  his  opinions,  fortified  at 
every  step  by  undeniable  facts, 


with  names,  dates,  sums  and 
every  thing  else  necessary  to 
constitute  something  worthy  of 
the  name  of  evidence;  if  the 
Committee  had  gone  upon  this 
evidence,  they  would  not  have 
wasted  their  time  in  talking  about 
remedies  for  redundant  produc¬ 
tion,  nor  amused  themselves  and 
the  House  and  the  public  with  the 
curious  conundrums  of  Mr.  Tooke 
and  the  astrology  of  Burke  and 
Adam  Smith,  which  I  shall  no¬ 
notice  only  because  1  would  not 
have  it  be  believed  that  such 
things  can  pass  under  my  eyes 
without  exciting  my  ridicule. 

82.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Tooke 
has  discovered  (and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  “  entirely  concur  ”  with 
him  ; )  this  ingenious  person  has 
discovered  that  the  people  do  not 
eat  more  bread  in  times  of  abun¬ 
dance  than  they  do  in  common 
times ;  and  that  the  increased 
consumption  in  times  of  abun¬ 
dance,  “  can  amount  to  little  more 
than  waste.”  Nothing  so  mon¬ 
strous  as  this  was,  surely,  ever 
put  upon  paper  before  ;  and  yet 
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the  Committee  say,  that  expe¬ 
rience  warrants  them  in  concur¬ 
ring  with  Mr.  Tooke,  in  opinion 
that  even  redundancy ;  that  is  to 
say,  too  much  produce  adds  very 
little  to  the  increase  of  consump¬ 
tion  !  Oh !  monstrous,  as  every 
Farmer  can  swear,  and  as  all 
experience  proves.  In  America, 
let  the  crop  be  what  it  may,  the 
com  is  always  a  fourth  cheaper 
in  October  than  it  is  in  June. 
Nothing  can  more  clearly  prove, 
that  the  stock  has  been  diminished 
by  a  greater  consumption  than 
ordinary,  taking  place  while  the 
barns  and  granaries  are  full. 
Indeed,  what  absurdity  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  greater  than  that  of  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
really  do  not  leave  off  eating  till 
their  bellies  are  absolutely  full. 
The  question  with  them  is,  not 
how  much  they  ought  to  eat,  but 
how  much  they  can  eat.  Or 
rather,  how  much  they  can  get 
to  eat.  The  mass  of  mankind ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  millions  of  the 
labouring  classes,  know  nothing 
about  dieting.  They  eat  as  much 


as  they  can  get;  and,  if  the 
kingdom  were  to  produce  twice  as 
much  next  year  as  it  ever  has 
produced  before,  Mr.  Tooke  and 
the  Committe  would  find,  that  the 
stock  in  hand,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  would  be  very  little  greater 
than  it  is  at  this  moment.  Reason 
says  that  it  must  be  so,  unless  it 
can  be  made  appear,  that  the 
people  have,  at  present,  as  much 
as  they  can  eat,  and  that  the  food 
is  as  fine  as  they  wish  it  to  be  ;  a 
state  of  things  that  never  yet  ex¬ 
isted  and  never  can  exist  in  any 
country  in  the  world.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  this  pretty  doctrine  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  account,  or  to  help  to 
account  for  the  distress  of  the 
Farmer,  without  ascribing  with 
Mr.  Wakefield,  the  whole  of 
the  distress  to  the  paper  mone3r. 
Yet,  it  was  only  absurdity  upon 
absurdity ;  for,  if  this  redundancy 
of  corn  was  not  consumed  it  was 
still  in  hand.  Consequently  the 
Fanner  had  it  to  the  good  ;  con¬ 
sequently  he  had  not  yet  offered 
it  for  sale  ,  and,  consequently,  it 
could  not  have  tended  to  lower 
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the  price !  So  that,  after  all, 
Mr.  Tooke’s  conundrum  makes 
against,  rather  than  for,  that 
“  ground  of  hope,"  which  the 
Committee  say  they  have,  that 
the  great  body  of  the  occupiers 
of  the  soil  will  “  surmount  their 
difficulties ;  ”  that  is  to  say,  re¬ 
cover  their  capacity  of  making 
good  with  their  Landlords  their 
present  engagements. 

83.  We  now  come  to  the  Asfro- 
logers,  Burke  and  Adam  Smith. 
The  former  of  these  discovered, 
from  the  aspect  of  the  stars,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  several  years  ago,  that  taxes 
were  like  de its,  which,  rising  up 
and  forming  themselves  into 
clouds,  fall  again  over  the  country 
in  refreshing  showers.  This  was 
so  delightful  a  discovery  that  this 
philosopher  has,  from  that  hour  to 
this  been  a  great  favourite  with 
every  set  of  ministers,  and  with  the 
whole  of  the  “  collective  wisdom” 
in  both  brandies,  and  whether  in 
leaf,  flower  and  fruit-bearing 
state,  or  in  the  winter  of  opposi¬ 
tion.  They  all,  from  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett  to  Lord  Casteereagh,  call 


him  that  “ great  man;”  Canning 
calls  him  “  the  departed  sage 
and  you  frequently  hear  them 
quoting  his  words  with  as  much 
reverence  and  solemnity  as  a 
Methodist  Parson  quotes  the 
Bible.  This  “  great  man ”  made 
the  discovery  about  the  dews  just 
after  Pi-or  had  caused  a  most  re¬ 
freshing  and  fructifying  shower  to 
fall  upon  this  great  Irish  adven¬ 
turer  himself,  who,  for  a  pretty- 
long  life,  had  been  opposed  to,  if 
not  outrageously  abusing,  Pitt 
and  his  predecessors ;  but  who, 
having  become  the  most  fulsome 
eulogist  of  Pitt,  found  fall  upon 
him  the  contents  of  a  cloud,  suck¬ 
ed  up  from  the  dews  of  taxation, 
and  consisting  of  three  thousand 
pounds  a  year  pension  for  himself, 
during  life ;  twelve  hundred 
pounds  a  year  pension  for  his 
wife,  during  her  life  after  him, 
and  two  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year  to  be  paid  to  his 
executors  after  his  death ,  one  half 
of  it  for  three  lives,  and  the  other 
half  of  it  for  two  lives,  one  of  the 
lives  on  each  half  being  still  in 
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existence ;  and,  6f  course,  the 
two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
being  still  paid  to  those  execu¬ 
tors  ! 

84.  About  seventy  thousand 
pounds  of  principal  money  have 
dropped  out  of  this  cloud,  collect¬ 
ed  together  from  the  dews  of  taxa¬ 
tion!  Well  may  the  Astrologer 
be  called  a  “  great  man  /”  Well 
may  his  doctrine  have  such  an 
abundance  of  disciples!  Well 
may  the  Committee  appeal  to  him 
with  regard  to  another  branch  of 
Astrology,  connected  with  “  Agri¬ 
cultural  distress.”  This  doctrine 
is,  “  that  years  of  scarcity  or 
“  plenty  do  not  come  alternately, 
“  but  in  pretty  large  cycles,  and 
“  irregularly.”  Doctor  Adam 
Smith  (most  interesting  to  know !) 
has  made  the  same  discovery. 
Only  think  of  a  “pretty  large 
cycle !”  Well ;  but  that  is  not 
all.  These  “  cycles”  or  rounds 
of  years,  do  not  come  regularly,  it 
seems;  but  irregularly.  You  will 
observe  the  word  pretty  before 
large.  You  will  remember  that  a 
cycle’means  a'periodical  space  of 


time ;  you  will  then  observe  that 
these  periodical  spaces  of  time 
come  irregularly^  that  is  to  say,  not 
periodically;  and,  then,  you  will, 

I  think,  my  good  lords  of  the  soil, 
have  a  jumble  in  your  heads,  a 
confusion  of  ideas,  a  bewildering 
so  complete,  as  to  drive  out,  if  any 
thing  can,  all  thoughts  of  the 
Fundholder.  Good  God  !  To  talk 
about  cycles  of  scarcity  and  of 
plenty ;  to  talk  about  unperiodical 
periods ;  to  send  you  to  the  stars 
under  the  guidance  of  great  Irish 
and  great  Scotch  philosophers ; 
when  you  are  wanting  to  know 
when  and  how,  in  God’s  name, 
you  should  get  at  your  rents. 

85.  Let  me  hand  you  down 
from  this  dazzling  height,  and 
endeavour  to  direct  your  attention 
to  something  a  little  less  at  war 
with  common  sense.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  tell  you  that  abundant  har¬ 
vests  have  had  something  to  do  in 
producing  the  distress.  They  say 
that  the  last  was  a  harvest  of 
general  abundance  and  good 
quality.  But,  was  there  nothing 
of  low  price  but  t  orn  ?  Was  there 
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nothing  else  of  which  the  produce 
of  the  land  consisted  \  They  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  forgotten  that  Far¬ 
mers  raise  sheep  as  well  as  corn ; 
or  if  they  had  recollected  it  they 
would  here,  perhaps,  have  disco¬ 
vered  that  there  had  been  also  a 
redundant  production  of  sheep, 
and  that  a  remedy  could  be  found 
only  in  a  hoped-for  barrenness  of 
ihe  ewes.  In  this  part  of  the 
business,  they  had  a  Conjuror  to 
assist  them,  and  a  Conjuror,  too, 
with  a  broad  brim  to  his  hat. 
They  had  friend  Hodgson,  of  the 
partnerhip  of  Cropper,  Benson, 
and  Co.  at  Liverpool ;  and  friend 
Hodgson  came,  not  only  with  an 
account  of  the  corn  crops  for 
many  years  past  in  England,  but 
with  very  elaborate  accounts 
about  flesh,  hides,  aud  skins, 
from  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Leeds,  and  Sheffield.  These 
Quakers  are  far  more  searching 
than  the  Jews. 

86.  This  Conjuror  appears  to 
have  been  out,  for  once,  in  his 
calculation.  Brother  Nicodemus 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  fa- 
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vourite  witness;  and  I  shall  ad¬ 
vert  to  him  more  particularly 
another  time,  when  I  develop  a 
ittle  the  nature  of  the  pursuits  of 
a  fraternity  who  make  shift  to 
live  upon  the  fattest  of  the  land 
without  ever  doing  any  work. 
Brother  Nicodemus  seems  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  Oracle ;  I  mean  a 
second  oracle.  He  had  these 
positions  to  submit  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  :  that  there  had  been  of 
late  years  a  diminution  of  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  Butcher’s  meat  in  the 
kingdom ;  that  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  cattle  in  the  Country  ;  that  the 
cultivation  of  land  has  been  in¬ 
creased  by  this  ;  or  that,  in  other 
words,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
land,  formerly  appropriated  to 
pasture  had  been  brought  into 
tillage. 

87.  Brother  Hodgson  was  a 
capital  witness,  faith !  What  in¬ 
teresting  facts  ;  how  authentic ; 
how  minute ;  how  lucid  and  neat 
the  statement ;  how  logical  and 
natural  the  conclusion !  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  brother  Hodgson  this 
prig-like  account  was  given  on 
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the  twelfth  of  April ;  and  it  was 
hardly  given  before  the  Butcher’s 
meat  begun  to  tumble  down ! 
And,  now,  at  Norwich  fair,  where 
about  a  hundred  thousand  lambs 
were  sold  about  a  month  ago,  the 
lambs  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  solt 
at  fourteen  shillings  in  place  of 
the  twenty-six  shillings  that  they 
sold  at  last  year.  The  Register  of 
the  eighth  of  September  contains  a 
statement  of  the  sales  of  all  the 
principal  flocks  at  the  fair,  and 
the  average  but  a  very  little  ex¬ 
ceeded  one  half  of  the  price  of 
last  year.  At  Wilton  fair  about 
ten  days  ago,  the  average  price  of 
South  Down  lambs  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  eleven  shillings ;  and  that  of 
breeding  ewes  did  not  exceed  fif¬ 
teen  shillings.  These  lambs,  sold 
last  year,  at  Wilton  fair,  for 
about  twenty  and  the  ewes  for 
about  twrenty-eight.  At  Lewes 
fair  (in  the  very  home  of  the 
South  Dow  ns)  the  lambs  scarcely 
fetched  fourteen  shillings  upon  an 
average.  They  were  last  year 
twenty-two  shillings  ;  and  the  year 
before  thirty  shillings.  The  ew  es 


at  Lewes  fair,  fetched  from  eigh¬ 
teen  to  twenty-one  shillings,  last 
year  they  fetched  more  than  thirty 
and  the  year  before  they  fetched 
nearer  forty  than  thirty.  Nowy 
mind,  all  this  is  with  such  a  crop 
of  “  rowen,”  and  such  a  crop  of 
turnips,  as  never  before  stood 
upon  the  earth  within  my  memory. 
If  the  “  rowen”  and  the  turnips 
had  been  short,  I  have  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  lambs  at  Wilton 
fair  would  have  sold  for  five  shil- 
a-piece. 

88.  Now,  then,  what  becomes 
of  the  deep  research  and  profound 
remarks  and  logical  conclusions 
of  this  prig  of  a  Quaker  1  Are 
the  cattle  scarce  now,  Brother 
Hodgson  ?  Happy,  indeed,  must 
>e  the  Nation,  whose  law-givers 
receive  lessons  from  lips  like  thine ! 
Pasture  land  had  been  broke  up 
or  tillage  ;  and  this  was  assumed 
upon  no  other  earthly  ground  than 
that  this  prig’s  observations  and 
the  miserable  blocks  of  figures 
that  he  had  put  down  upon  paper, 
represented  Butcher’s  meat  as  low 
priced,  and  cattle  scarce  1 
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89.  The  Committee  will  do  well 
another  time  to  make  Luke  Han¬ 
sard  despatch  his  printing  more 
quickly  ;  for,  it  has  so  happened 
this  time,  that  Norwich  fair  had 
decided  that  cattle  had  fallen  one 
half  in  price,  before  Luke  could 
get  Brother  Hodgson’s  evidence 
from  the  press.  Barnet  fair  has 
seen  beasts  sold  for  eight  pounds, 
which  only  last  year  fetched 
twelve ;  which  is  another  excel¬ 
lent  commentary  on  the  prig’s 
profound  speculations.  At  Lew  es 
fair  they  penned  about  five-and- 
twenty  thousand  sheep.  At  Wil¬ 
ton  fair  about  eighty  thousand. 
So  that,  from  these  two  fairs  the 
farmers  took  home  about  fifty 
thousand  pounds  less  than  they 
took  home  last  year,  and  about  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  less 
than  they  took  home  the  year 
before.  Mighty  is  this  Bill,  Oh  ! 
Mr.  Peel,  and  honoured  and  mag¬ 
nified  be  thy  name  throughout  the 
dwellings  of  all  the  labourers  in 
England !  Let  friend  Cropper 
bellow  as  long  as  he  will,  for  ever¬ 
lasting  paper,  thou  hast  smitten 


the  whole  tribe  in  the  bowels,  and 
we  shall  see  them  reduced  to  that 
state  to  which  they  had  reduce.! 
millions. 

90.  But  observe,  how  this  sheep 
story  completely  upsets  all  the- 
doctrine  of  the  Committee,  and 
Mr.  Tooke,  and  the  s£tges  of  the 
“  cycles!”  Who,  after  this,  can 
treat  otherwise  than  with  scorn 
any  one  who  would  affect  to  as¬ 
cribe  the  ruin  of  the  present  race 
of  Farmers  to  any  other  cause 
than  that  of  the  rise  in  the  value 
of  money  ?  Should  any  one  be 
weak  enough  to  subscribe  to  the 
doctrine  of  redundant  harvests,  is 
there  an  idiot,  dry  mouthed  or 
slavering,  without  leader  or  with 
leader,  who  will  suffer  himself  to 
be  persuaded,  that  there  has  been 
a  redundancy  in  the  breeding  of 
ewes  and  of  cows. 

91.  Having  done  its  best  with 
redundant  production,  the  Report 
next  resorts  to  the  transition  from 
war  to  peace,  as  is  briefly  set 

forth,  in  the  sixth  proposition,  in 
these  words : 
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vi.  That  sudden  transition 
from  war  to  •peace  is  not 
yet  over.  20. 

92.  The  words  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  make  use  of  are  these: 
“  It  would  seem  that  the  influence 
41  of  that  general  derangement 
“  which  the  convulsions  of  the  last 
44  thirty  years  have  produced  in 
“  all  the  relations  of  commerce,  in 
“  the  application  ol  capital,  and 
44  in  the  demand  for  labour,  is  not 
44  yet  spent  and  exhausted,  and 
44  that  neither  the  habits  and  deal- 
“  ings  of  individuals,  members  of 
“  the  same  community,  nor  the 
“  transactions  and  intercourse  of 
“  different  communities  with  one 
44  another,  have  hitherto  altoge- 
44  tlier  adjusted  themselves  to  that 
“  more  natural  state  of  things, 
44  which  we  may  now  hope  is 
44  likely  to  become  again  the  more 
44  habitual  and  permanent  condi- 
44  tion  of  society.” 

93.  No.  They  do  not,  I  see, 
actually  call  it  a  sudden  transition 
from  war  to  peace.  It  would  have 
been  a  little  too  much  to  call  that 


a  sudden  thing,  which  has  now 
been  going  on  for  seven  years  and 
a  half.  But,  it  is  no  other  than  a 
continuation  of  that  pretty  talk 
which  the  hole  digging  philoso¬ 
pher  began  in  1816,  and  which 
was  revived  and  brought  out  as 
fresh  as  if  it  had  been  only  an 
hour  old  by  Lawyer  Scarlett  in 
his  loud  cries  for  justice  on  the 
poor  silly  Rump-ite  Evans.  Very 
sudden,  indeed,  the  thing  has  not 
been ;  and  if  the  44  derangement 
have  not  44  spent”  itself  in  seven 
years  and  a  half,  when  are  we  to 
expect  it  to  spend  itself?  Strange 
sort  of  44  derangement ,”  this  must 
have  been  !  What  was  it  ?  It  was 
war.  It  lasted  just  twenty-one 
years ,  and  not  thirty  as  it  is  here 
stated.  But  it  was  only  war ;  and, 
bear  in  mind,  my  good  lords  of 
the  soil ;  that  it  was  gloriously 
triumphant  war !  Ending  in  a  bat¬ 
tle,  which  gave  us  the  44  Greatest 
Captain  of  the  Age which  de¬ 
corated  so  many  thousands  of  He¬ 
roes  with  medals ;  and  in  a  peace, 
dictated  to  the  French  at  Paris, 
and  the  negotiating  of  which  peace 
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caused  Castlereagh  to  be  received 
with  clapping  and  shouting  by  the 
“  Collective  Wisdom”  of  the  Na¬ 
tion.  Is  it  possible  that  a  war 
like  this  can  produce  derange¬ 
ment?  Amongst  the  defeated  par¬ 
ties  it  may  ;  but  can  it  produce  a 
derangement  in  the  affairs  of  the 
victors,  to  last  seven  years  and  a 

half  after  the  war  is  over,  and 

/ 

even  then,  to  be  “  not  yet  spent  V’ 
If  this  be  the  case  we  should  be 
better  without  glorious  victories ; 
better  without  having  the  “  greatest 
“  Captain  of  the  Age;”  better 
without  such  a  peace  as  covers 
the  Ambassador  with  cheering  and 
caresses. 

94.  However,  to  speak  in  plain 
sense,  what  a  hunting  about  is 
here,  after  causes,  when  the  cause 
is  as  evident  as  the  Sun  at  noon 
day.  There  was  only  a  space 
of  about  nine  years  between  the 
American  rebel  war,  and  the  anti¬ 
jacobin  war.  During  the  first 
three  of  those  nine  years  the  Na¬ 
tion  had  completely  recovered 
itself ;  and,  before  the  end  of  seven 
years,  its  prosperity  astonished 


the  world!  Ah!  but  that  was  a 
war  of  defeat  and  disgrace  ;  that 
gained  us  no  “  greatest  Captain 
of  the  age.”  So  that,  it  really 
would  appear,  that  glorious  wars 
and  great  Captains ,  tend  to  pro¬ 
duce  sudden  transitions  and  last¬ 
ing  derangements.  However,  this 
is  all  nonsense.  When  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war  ended,  there  was,  as 
there  always  had  been,  settled 
gold  and  silver  money.  During 
the  war,  the  Nation  had  been 
heavily  burthened  ;  and,  at  the 
end  of  it,  there  was  a  sudden 
transition,  indeed,  but  it  was  a 
transition  from  a  heavy  burthen  to 
a  light  one  ;  whereas,  at  the 
Waterloo  Peace  ;  at  the  Great 
Captain  Peace;  at  the  glorious 
Peace,  it  was  a  sudden  transition, 
from  a  very  heavy  burthen  to  a 
heavier  burthen  still.  This  con¬ 
stitutes  the  only  difference  of  the 
two  cases.  This  makes  that  tran¬ 
sition  an  evil  now,  which,  in  1784 
was  a  good.  The  paper  money 
system,  as  I  said  before,  says 
with  Satan,  “  Evil  be  thou  my 
“  good ;  and  good  be  thou  my 
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“  evil!”  During  the  American 
war,  there  was  no  depreciation 
of  money,  except  in  a  very  small 
degree ;  there  was  no  Bank  Re¬ 
striction  Act ;  no  deduction  from 
the  M  ages  of  the  labouring  classes ; 
no  false  prosperity ;  and,  of  course, 
at  the  conclusion  of  that  war  there 
was  no  preparation  for  return  to 
cash  payments  ;  no  drawing  in  of 
paper  money  (of  which  there  had 
been  none  under  notes  of  ten 
■ •pounds ;)  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  rag-bag  Country  bankers  in 
the  Kingdom!  not  a  Farmer  in 
England  at  that  time  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  word  discount, 
and  very  few  had  ever  even  spell¬ 
ed  the  word  accommodation.  There 
was  no  thrusting  out  and  drawing 
in  of  the  paper ;  no  everlasting 
hangings  for  forgery.  No  Peel’s 
Bill  came  then  to  double,  if  not 
treble,  rents,  taxes  and  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  the  Debt.  Therefore, 
the  Nation,  relieved  from  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  war,  assumed  at  once 
its  Mronted  march  in  prosperity  and 
improvement. 

95.  The  reverse  of  all  this  is 


now  before  us,  and  has  been 
passing  before  us  for  the  last  seven 
years  and  a  half.  In  each  of  the 
two  cases,  the  effect  has,  naturally 
and  directly  proceeded  from  the 
cause.  That  cause  is  so  plain 
that  none  but  a  hood  winked  Land¬ 
lord  can  miss  seeing  it ;  and,  if 
he  suffer  himself  to  be  hood  wink¬ 
ed  any  longer,  we  have  the  con¬ 
solation  of  knowing,  that,  in  the 
end,  he  will  receive  the  merited 
reward  of  his  willing  blindness; 
and  that  no  one  will  be  punished 
but  himself. 

96.  The  Committee  next  pro¬ 
ceed  to  teach  the  Landlords  to 

/ 

draw  comfort  from  the  miserable 
state,  that  is  to  say,  a  derangement 
like  our  own,  in  which  other  Na¬ 
tions  are  placed.  This  is  the 
seventh  proposition  or  assertion. 

VII.  That  OTHER  NATIONS 
suffer  in  the  same  wav  that 
i  ice  do.  19,20. 

97.  It  is  cold  comfort,  to  be 
sure,  to  be  told  that  others  are  as 
bad  off  as  we;  and  the  Committee 
(aware,  perhaps,  that  the  obeerva- 
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tion  would  be  made)  expressly 
disclaim  all  expectation  of  alle¬ 
viating  our  sufferings  by  present¬ 
ing  to  us  the  contemplation  of  a 
corresponding  pressure,  as  they 
call  it,  and  they  go  so  far  as  to 
express  their  regret  at  the  embar¬ 
rassments  existing  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  ;  nay,  they  go  farther,  and 
say  that  this  liberal  feeling  of 
theirs  is  confirmed  in  their  minds, 
“  by  reflecting  upon  the  intimate 
“  connexion  which  must  exist  he- 
“  tween  the  advancement  of  other 
“  nations  towards  wealth  and  im~ 
“  provement,  and  the  growing , 
“  prosperity  of  our  own.”  This 
is  very  hind,  but  very  foolish  ;  for 
if  all  prosper,  it  is  not  prosperity 
to  any  one.  If  all  have  riches 
alike,  there  are  no  riches.  So 
that  this,  is  merely  a  parcel  of  un¬ 
meaning  words  ;  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  might  have  spared,  for  they 
may  be  very  well  assured,  that 
their  motive,  in  this  case,  “  will 
not  be  misconceived,’’ by  any  liv¬ 
ing  creature,  foreigner  or  native. 
Well,  but  how  do  they  make  it 
out  ?  What  do  they  make  the 


thing  amount  to,  here  1  They  tell 
us  that  prices  have  fallen  in  the 
American  states  ;  that  they  have 
fallen  in  the  West  Indies,  that 
they  have  fallen  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe  ;  and  then  they 
come  to  what  they  deem  the 
jet  of  the  matter;  namely,  that 
some  of  the  causes  which  have 
been  operating  here  cannot  be 
considered  as  operating  in  those 
countries. 

98.  Now  1  beseech  you  to  mark 
this  !  Do,  I  pray  you,  forget  your 
empty  purses  for  one  moment,  and 
hear  what  I  have  to  say  about  this. 
You  see,  that  the  object  is  to  per¬ 
suade  you,  that  there  is  some  gene¬ 
ral  cause  at  work  all  the  world 
over  ;  and,  therefore,  that  you  are 
not  to  suppose  that  the  distress 
here  arises  from  Peel’s  Bill;  for 
that  is  the  short  and  long  of  the 
matter.  They  bid  you  look  at 
America,  at  the  West  Indies,  at 
the  Continent  of  Europe  ;  they 
bid'  you  look  at  the  low  prices 
there ;  and  as  there  is  no  Peel’s 
Bill  there,  you  are  to  look  upon 
it  that  the  mischief  is  produced 
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here  by  something  other  than 
Peel’s  Bill,  and  that,  therefore, 
yon  must  be  content  till  the  gene¬ 
ral  derangement  has  spent  itself. 

99.  Now,  one  very  short  an¬ 
swer  to  all  this  pretty  matter  is 
that  Peel’s  Bill,  and  the  drawing- 
in  measures  previous  to  that  Bill, 
have  been  just  as  much  and  as 
directly  the  cause  of  the  reduction 
of  prices  in  the  West  Indies  as  in 
England  itself.  To  a  considerable 
degree  the  same  measures  have 
produced  the  same  effect  in  the 
American JStates,  which  are  very 
nearly  as  much  affected  by  English 
operations  of  this  kind  as  the 
Banks  in  Liverpool  are  affected 
by  the  measures  of  the  Bank  in 
London.  The  money  connexion ; 
or,  rather,  the  credit  and  paper 
connexion,  between  the  two  Coun¬ 
tries  is  little  less  close  than  that 
between  consigner  and  consignee. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Americans 
had  banks  in  greater  numbers 
than  we.  The  drawing-in  of 
paper  took  place  there  in  1819, 
and,  in  the  space  of  about  twenty 
months,  brought  the  bushel  of 


Indian  Corn  down  from  125  to 
25  cents !  What  could  have 
produced  this,  but  a  change  in  the 
value  of  money  ?  There  had  been 
no  sudden  transition  from  war 
to  peace  there,  between  the  fall 
of  1817  and  the  Spring  of  1819. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  moment  the 
news  arrived  of  the  discussion  of 
Peel’s  Bill,  a  shaking  of  the  Banks 
there  began  to  take  place  ;  and 
before  the  Bill  itself,  had  been  in 
the  Country  a  month,  prices  were 
reduced  nearly  one  half.  How 
provoking  then  was  it  to  hear  just 
after  my  return  from  America,  the 
two  great  Ministers  of  our  day. 
Lords  Liverpool  and  Castle- 
reach,  speaking  of  what  they 
called  the  distresses  of  America, 
wisely  observing,  that  our  dis¬ 
tresses  arose  partly  out  of  them, 
and  expressing  their  hope  that  the 
American  distresses  would  soon 
cease ,  for  that  then,  ours  would  be 
removed  !  I  have  more  patience 
than  any  other  man  that  ever  ex¬ 
isted  in  this  world,  or,  as  I  told 
these  Lords  at  the  time,  this  talk 
would  have  driven  me  out  of  my 
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senses.  "What!  Why  it  was 
their  own  measure  that  had 
caused  this  distress  in  America 
in  great  part ;  and  yet,  relief  w  as 
to  come  to  us  from  America ;  and 
that,  too,  while  this  very  measure 
was  going  on  full  swing !  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  never  wras  a  nation  in 
the  world  committed  to  hands 
such  as  those  to  which  this  nation 
has  been  committed. 

100.  So  much  for  the  West  In¬ 
dies  and  the  American  States. 
Austria,  Russia,  and  several  other 
states  on  the  Continent,  have  been 
drawing  in  paper  and  reducing 
interest  since  the  close  of  the  war ; 
and,  perhaps,  to  a  very  great  ex¬ 
tent  ;  and  besides,  what  rule  can 
we  have  to  judge  by  in  the  cases 
of  such  governments  as  those, 
and  where  the  press  is  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  the 
Government  1  And,  do  the  Com¬ 
mittee  imagine ;  or,  rather,  can 
any  man  in  his  senses  imagine, 
that  the  diminishing  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  in  England,  and  in  the 
American  States,  has  not  pro¬ 
duced  a  diminution  of  currency 


upon  the  Continent  1  It  is  mani¬ 
fest  that  it  must  have  produced 
such  diminution.  Money  all  over 
the  wrorld  has  been  recovering  its: 
value,  and  prices,  of  course,  have 
been  falling.  This,  of  course, 
must  have  every  where  produced 
great  injury  to  borrowers,  private 
as  w  ell  as  public  ;  great  benefit  to 

I  * 

tax-eaters  of  all  descriptions  ;  but, 
it  is  in  this  country  alone  where 
the  debt  is  so  great  as  to  make 
this  cause  be  continually  in  opera¬ 
tion  till  it  swallow  up  the  estate* 
of  the  present  generation  of  Land¬ 
lords,  unless  in  those  particular 
cases  where  Fundholding  and 
Landholding,  or  Landholding  and 
tax-eating  go  hand  in  hand. 

101.  Thus  you  have  no  com¬ 
fort,  then,  to  draw  from  the  alleged 
distresses  of  other  countries.  Ther 
same  cause  that  is  at  work  here 
has  been  at  work  there :  the  dif¬ 
ferences  are  these :  there  they 
have  been  temporary  (except  as 
far  as  relates  to  the  American 
public  debt,)  here  it  will  be  per¬ 
manent  :  there  it  has  swrallowed 
up  here  and  there  a  borrower; 
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•here  it  will  finally  devour  the  great 
mass  of  the  owners  of  the  land. 

102.  The  next  topic  of  comfort 
with  the  Committee  is,  that  this 
sort  of  distress  is  nothing  new  in 
our  history;  but  here  I  must 
break  off  for  the  present,  being 
quite  satisfied  that  I  have  thus  far 
dissipated  the  mist,  and  that  before 
1  have  done  I  shall  leave  you  a 
clear  view  of  the  desperateness  of 
that  situation  from  which  you  will 
endeavour  in  vain  to  extricate 
yourselves,  unless  you  have  the 
people  at  your  back. 


LADIES’  BONNETS. 

The  thoughtless  young  fellow 
may  exclaim:  “  What  have  you 
“  to  do  with  Ladies’  Bonnets,  or 
“  any  thing  else  belonging  to 
“  them,  sour  and  shrivelled  old 
Ki  crab,  as  you  are  !”  Come,  Sir, 
no  abuse :  “  age  is  honourable,” 
though  seldom  coveted  ;  and  wrin¬ 
kles  are  better,  and  even  less  ugly, 
than  bloated  cheeks  and  eyes  red 
with  wine.  Learn  this  from  me : 


Women  like  sober  men.  They 
would  rather,  indeed,  that  they 
were  young  too ,  and  a  great  deal 
rather  ;  but  still,  they  will  put  up 
with  a  little  age,  and  even  with  a 
few  wrinkles,  in  preference  to 
bloated,  beastly  youth,  with  smell 
of  an  over-night’s  table  and  with 
breath  like  the  stale  exhalation 
from  a  bung-hole. 

I  have  to  do  with  Ladies’  Bon¬ 
nets ;  and,  strange  as  it  may,  at 
first  sight,  appear,  this  really  is  a 
subject  of  a  political  nature.  The 
case  is  this  :  several  months  ago, 
the  Society  of  Arts  (I  think  it  is 
called,)  which  holds  its  sittings  in 
the  Adelphi,  in  the  Strand,  Lon¬ 
don,  received  a  Bonnet  from  Wea- 
thersfield,  in  the  State  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  which  is  one  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  was 
made  by  a  Miss  Woodhouse,  a 
farmer’s  daughter,  of  that  town¬ 
ship  ;  and  it  was,  of  course,  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
some  one  of  those  prizes,  or  re¬ 
wards,  which  the  Society  are  in 
the  habit  of  giving  to  persons  who 
make,  and  who  communicate  to 
them,  useful  discoveries. 

The  Bonnet  was  found  to  excel 
in  beauty  those  from  Leghorn. 
This  was  declared  by  persons  in 
the  Leghorn-Bonnet  trade,  who 
estimated  this  Bonnet  at  fifty  gui¬ 
neas  or  more.  We  shall  see,  bye- 
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and-bye,  what  the  Society  did,  in 
consequence  of  this  communica¬ 
tion  ;  but,  I  have  first  to  relate  the 
part  that  I  have  taken  in  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hack,  of  Bank- 
side  in  the  Borough,  a  stranger  to 
me,  but  a  Member  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  wrote  to  me,  some  time  in 
June,  stating  to  me  what  had 
taken  place  with  regard  to  the 
Bonnet.  He  said,  that  he  deemed 
it  a  matter  of  great  public  import¬ 
ance;  that,  before  the  Leghorn- 
Bonnets  were  introduced  here, 
there  were,  between  Barnet  and 
Dunstable,  inclusive,  a  hundred 
thousand  women  and  girls,  who 
earned  good  livings  by  making 
Bonnets  from  English  straw ; 
that,  since  the  introduction  of 
Leghorn-Bonnets,  this  manufac¬ 
ture  had  almost  wholly  ceased ; 
that,  if  the  materials,  of  which 
Miss  Woodhouse’s  Bonnet  was 
made  could,  by  any  means,  be 
grown  in  England,  the  benefit  to 
the  nation  at  large  must  be  consi¬ 
derable,  and  to  the  women  be¬ 
fore  mentioned  very  great  indeed. 
This  was  very  evident ;  and, 
therefore,  it  was  a  highly  praise¬ 
worthy  act  to  endeavour  to  secure 
the  growth  of  those  materials  in 
England. 

M  iss  WoonnorsE,  in  her  com¬ 
munication,  stated,  that  the  Bonnet 


was  made  of  the  Straw,  or  Stalk, 
of  a  certain  sort  of  grass,  growing 
at  Connecticut.  Mr.  Hack 
wished,  therefore,  to  ascertain, 
whether  this  sort  of  grass  grew  in 
England ;  or,  if  it  did  not,  whether 
it  would  grow,  and  come  to  perfec¬ 
tion  here.  With  this  view  he  did 
me  the  honour  to  apply  to  me  for 
such  information,  or  assistance,  as 
I  might  be  able  to  give.  The  name 
of  the  grass,  as  sent  by  Miss 
Wood  no  use,  was,  Poa  Patensis, 
which  was,  I  dare  say,  what  some 
botanist  had  given  to  her.  I  knew 
nothing  of  a  sort  of  grass,  or  any¬ 
thing  else,  by  this  name ;  and  I 
thought,  that  the  thing  to  be  de¬ 
sired  was,  to  get  some  of  the  grass 
itself,  when  at  full  height,  and, 
then,  if  necessary,  some  of  the 
seed.  And,  to  accomplish  this,  it 
was  necessary,  that  some  one 
should  go  to  Miss  Woodhouse ; 
for,  as  to  sending  letters,  in  such  a 
case,  it  is,  ninety-nine  times  out  of 
a  hundred,  wholly  useless. 

Accordingly,  my  son  James, 
who  is  at  New  York ;  “  my  dear 
little  James,”  as  the  refined  and 
delicate  Scarlett  called  him,  and 
for  which  he  will,  I  trust,  live  to 
make  Scarlett  a  ’  suitable  return  ; 
my  son  James  went  from  New 
York  to  Weathersfield,  pretty 
nearly  a  hundred  miles,  I  believe, 
saw  the  maker  of  the  Bonnet,  and 
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sent  me  off,  on  the  24  th  of  July,  a 
specimen  of  the  grass,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  matter, 
which  I,  being  then  in  Sussex,  re¬ 
ceived  on  1 9th  of  August. 

“  New  York,  24th  July,  1821. 
“  I  got  your  letter,  relating  to  the 
41  Bonnet,  and  I  have  been  to 
“  Weathersfield,  where  I  saw 
41  Miss  Woodhouse  (lately  be- 
41  come  Mrs.  Wells)  and  delivered 
“  your  letter  to  her.  There  is  no 
41  sort  of  mystery  as  to  the  mate- 
“  rials  of  which  the  Bonnets  are 
4t  made.  The  braid  [plat]  is 
“  made  of  common  grass  that 
41  grows  about  Weathersfield.  I 
“  have  seen  the  same  in  England, 
“  I  am  sure,  as  well  as  in  this 
“  State.  They  call  it  Spear-grass. 
41  So  that,  you  see,  the  materials 
“  may  be  had  in  any  quantity  with 
“  very  little  cost.  The  grass  is  to  be 
“  cut,  just  when  it  is  in  full-bloom 
“  or,  rather,  when  it  is  beginning 
“  to  turn  off.  After  it  is  cut  (and  it 
4i  must  be  cut  close  to  the  ground 
“  as  hay  is,)  it  must  be  scalded, 
41  not  leaving  it  in  the  water  too 
“  long.  Then,  after  drying  it  in 
44  the  sun,  wetting  and  drying  it 
4‘  several  times,  and  getting  it  as 
“  bright  as  it  can  be  made  by  such 
“  means,  it  must  be  bleached  with 
“  sulphur,  by  confining  it  in  some 
“  place  (such  as  a  barrel)  for  the 
“  purpose.  Though  the  grass  is 


“  to  be  cut  close  to  the  ground, 
“  the  part  used  in  platting  is  only 
“  the  Spear;  that  is  to  say,  the 
“  part  between  the  blossom  and 
“  the  first  joint  from  the  blossom; 
“  and  none  of  the  part  below  this 
“  joint.  The  grass  must  be  cut 
“  without  discrimination,  taking 
“  leaves,  stalks,  and  all,  as  you 
“  would  cut  it  for  hay  ;  and,  after 
“  the  drying  and  bleaching  in  the 
“  sun  is  over,  the  straws,  or  spears, 
“  are  to  be  separated  from  the 
“  leaves;  and  the  flower,  or  tassel, 
“  is  to  be  then  cut  off.  I  send  you 
“  a  sample  of  the  Grass,  and  also 
“  of  the  braid,  which  last  I  ob- 
“  tained,  not  without  great  intreaty, 
“  from  one  of  Mrs.  Wells’s  neigh- 
“  hours.” 

I,  of  course,  have  these  samples. 
The  grass  was  in  fu  ll  flower  when 
my  son  cut  the  sample ;  and, 
though  I  have  taken  off  some  of 
the  seed  and  sowed  it,  I  am  afraid 
it  was  not  sufficiently  ripe  to  ve¬ 
getate.  I  think  the  same  sort  of 
grass  grows  in  England  ;  and  I 
know,  that  1  had  at  least  50  acres 
of  it  growing  every  year,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  a  tolerable  crop  in  Long  Is¬ 
land,  on  land  many  years  laid  down 
to  pasture.  They  called  it  spear- 
grass  there.  One  year,  when  mine 
was  not  fed  ofT,  a  neighbour  made 
it  into  hay,  on  shares  with  me,  and 
it  being  housed  in  the  barn,  there 
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as,  I  remember,  a  prodigious 
uantity  of  seed  fell  out  of  it, 
hich  seed  I  gave  to  my  horses, 
nd  they  were  very  1'ond  of  it. 

I  have  now  written  to  my  son 
r  some  of  the  seed ;  but,  it  will 
2  rather  late;  and,  he  may  miss 
If  it  come,  I  shall  giv  e  half  of 
to  Mr.  Hack,  and  the  rest  to 
>me  person,  who  will  sow  a  piece 
'  land  with  it  under  my  direction, 
te  crop  being  to  be  his,  and  not 
ine ;  for,  if  a  great  public  bene- 
t  should  finally  arise  out  of  this 
iscovery,  no  particular  person, 
icept  Mrs.  Wells,  has  any  claim 
i  reward,  other  than  that  of  pub- 
c  gratitude.  The  land,  on  which 
le  grass  is  grown,  need  not  be, 
ad,  indeed,  ought  not  to  be  rich. 
dry  loam,  or,  nearly  a  sand, 
ough  with  gravel  under,  woidd 
)  very  well.  An  acre  of  ground, 
lade  very  clean ;  quite  free  from 
her  grass  and  from  weeds,  would 
roduce  spears  for  a  great  many 
mnets.  Perhaps  for  a  thousand. 
his  bonnet  is,  by  the  most  com¬ 
ment  judges,  declared  to  surpass 
ie  Leghorn-Bonnets.  This  lion¬ 
et  is  declared  to  be  worth  fifty 
uincas.  Our  wives  and  daughters 
ould  soon  have  better  for  five ; 
>r,  if  this  could  be  made  by  a 
irmer’s  daughter  in  America,  to 
hat  perfection  would  not  the  thing 
e  brought  here ! 


29,  1821. 

The  spear,  of  which  my  son 
speaks,  is  as  fine  as  small  brass- 
wire,  and  very  tough.  It  is  cut 
before  it  is  ripe,  in  order  to  secure 
the  toughness;  for,  if  it  stood  till 
yellow  ;  that  is  to  say,  dead,  it 
would  be  brittle,  as  all  straw  is, 
which  stands  to  bear  ripe  seed. 
There  may  be  superior  toughness 
in  this  grass ;  but,  the  brittleness 
of  all  straw  arises  from  its  stand¬ 
ing  till  it  die.  Wheat-straw,  or 
Rye  -straw  Bonnets  might  be  made 
very  fine  indeed  in  their  texture  ; 
but,  then,  the  straw  must  be  grown 
for  the  express  purpose.  Mr.  Tulb 
had  a  Saint-Foin  plant  that  weigh¬ 
ed  only  about  a  thousandth  part 
(I  believe  it  was)  as  much  as 
another  plant  of  the  same  kind , 
standing  in  the  same  ground  and 
sown  and  cut  at  the  same  time. 
Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  have 
small  -  stra  wed  Wheat  or  Rye. 
Now,  I  think,  that,  if  Rye  were 
sown,  on  dry  clean  land,  fifteen 
bushels  to  the  acre,  in  September, 
fed  off  with  sheep  in  February, 
and  cut  just  as  the  straw  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  turn  off,  the  Dunstable 
Bonnet  -  makers  would  find  irr 
this  crop  something  to  enable 
them  to  rival  the  manufacturers 
of  Leghorn.  This  straw  would 
be  small,  round,  and  tough.  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  it  would  come 
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very  nearly  to  that  which  is  found 
in  the  spear-grass. 

However,  we  shall  certainly 

have  some  of  the  seed  of  this 

‘/ 

grass ;  and  that  it  will  be  culti¬ 
vated  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It 
is  a  thing  of  great  importance,  as 
every  one  must,  at  once  see,  who 
only  considers,  that  millions  of 
bonnets  and  hats  are  worn.  One 
merchant  at  New  York  imports, 
annually,  Leghorn  Bounets  to  the 
amount  of  50,000  dollars,  as  Miss 
Woodhouse  informed  the  Society 
of  Arts.  ,The  sum  that  goes  an¬ 
nually  from  England  to  Leghorn 
must  be  very  great ;  and,  I  think 
it  may  be  as  well  for  us  to  keep 
this  sum  in  England.  The  Leg¬ 
horn  Bonnets  are  made  of  a  small, 
tough  straw.  I  have  just  examined 
one  that  cost  three  guineas ,  and, 
compared  with  this  American 
braid,  or  plait,  it  is  much  about 
*  what  a  piece  of  sheeting  is  to  a 
piece  of  fine  linen.  I  am  sure  I 
can  grow  Rye-Straw  finer  than 
the  straw  this  Leghorn  Bonnet  is 
made  of,  and  much  finer  too. 
Every  farmer  has  seen  the  sort  of 
straw  that  he  has  got,  where  the 
wheat  or  rye  has  happened  to  fall 
out  of  the  seed-lip  or  the  sack,  in 
the  field  ;  and,  therefore,  he  will 
want  nothing  to  convince  him,  that 
it  is  easy  to  get  a  whole  field  of 


such  straw.  Miserable,  starved 
stuff  it  is,  having  one  grain  or  nc 
grain  at  all  at  the  top  of  eacl 
straw ;  fine  and  round  as  a  pin 
and  almost  as  difficult  to  pinch  ii 
two.  I  must  give  this  a  trial  nex 
year ;  for,  to  cause  a  hundrei 
thousand  labourers’  families  to  liv < 
better  than  they  now  live,  ant 
that,  too,  by  cleanly  work,  done  i, 
their  own  houses,  is  an  objec 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  any  man 
However,  let  what  may  be  th 
benefits,  either  to  the  public  or  t 
individuals,  arising  from  improve 
ment  in  this  way,  the  merit  and  th' 
praise  will  belong  to  this  pretty  littl 
Yankee  girl,  who,  if  her  discover 
be  adopted  with  success,  will  be  ; 
much  more  rational  object  of  pil 
grimage  than  the  Lady,  who  flew 
horse  and  all,  across  the  Levan 
and  squatted  down  at  Loretto.  Thi 
Connecticut  farmer’s  daughter  wi 
have  done  more  to  serve  us  tha 
has  ever  been  done  by  all  thos< 
whose  numberless  names  ar 
found  on  the  pension-list.  Am 
yet,  I  believe,  that  the  Society  t 
Arts  have  voted  her  only  th 
Silver-Medal,  worth,  probabh 
about  five  dollars,  or  less  than  th 
price  of  a  labouring  man’s  week 
work  in  Connecticut,  when  th 
Bonnet  itself  was,  and  is,  wort 
fifty  guineas !  They  did  not, 
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seems,  look  upon  the  communi¬ 
cation  as  likely  to  be  attended 
with  any  general  public  utility; 
but,  thought,  that  though  the  thing 
itself  was  very  fine,  the  maker, 
being  a  singularly  curious  person, 
had,  with  uncommon  pains,  col¬ 
lected  grass  enough  together  to 
make  one  bonnet,  and,  that,  too, 
probably,  from  materials  not  to  be 
got,  in  this  country ,  in  any  con¬ 
siderable  quantities !  But,  Miss 
W  oodhouse  sent  some  of  the 
seed  of  the  grass  !  And,  can  there 
be  a  “ Society  of  Arts”  in  the 
world,  who  do  not  know,  that  there 
can  be  no  perennial  plant  (and 
grass  is  such)  grow  naturally  in 
Connecticut  which  will  not  grow 
and  come  to  perfection  here  l 
AVhat  could  she  do  more  ?  She 
sent  the  Bonnet ;  she  sent  the 
seed ;  and  enabled  us  to  grow 
bonnets  for  ourselves. 

However,  she  has  now  sent, 
through  the  hands  of  my  son, 
samples  of  the  grass  itself,  cut 
when  in  full-bloom.  This  I  have 
given  (or,  a  part,  at  least)  to  Mr. 
Hack.  So  that,  if  the  Society  do 
not  give  her  more  than  the  Dollar- 
Medal,  they  would  do  better  to 
reject  her  claim  altogether.  I 
think,  that  this  Society  gave  Mr. 
John  Christian  Curwex  a 
prize  for  fat  beef  only  thirteen 
months  old!  Of  what  “  public 


utility”  could  this  “  discovery ” 
iel  But,  Societies  dine;  and 
they  do  not  dine  upon  Bonnets ; 
and,  which  is,  I  am  very  sure,  a 
secret. to  Miss  Woodhouse,  the 
shortest  way  to  some  people’s 
learts  is  down  their  throats. 
What  I  should  like  to  see,  is  this  : 
the  Society  reject  the  discovery ; 
the  manufacture  prove  success¬ 
ful;  and  a  gold  medal,  worth 
5001,  presented  to  the  little 
Yankee  by  the  Labouring  Classes 
of  England,  or,  rather,  by  the  bon¬ 
net-makers  themselves,  who,  if 
they  be  100,000  in  number,  would 
lave  to  subscribe  only  about  2 ±d. 
each. 

Miss  Woodhouse  (or,  rather, 
Mrs.  Wells)  told  my  son,  that  she 
had  sent  some  of  the  seed  of  the 
grass.  Now,  if  I  had  a  little  of 
this  seed  even  now,  I  would  have 
the  grass  in  perfection  next  July . 
I,  therefore,  hope,  that,  for  fear  of 
my  son’s  being  too  late  to  get 
seed,  some  little  matter  of  this 
seed  may  now  be  sent  me. 

I  have  a  sample  of  the  grass, 
cut  in  the  bloom.  I  should  like 
to  shew  this  to  any  gentleman, 
who  is  skilful  in  sorts  of  grass  ; 
for,  I  think  with  my  son,  that  we 
have  the  same  kind  here  in  abun¬ 
dance.  I  have  a  sample  of  the 
braid,  which  I  should  like  to  shew 
to  any  gentleman,  who  lives  ia 
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the  bonnet-making  district,  and 
who  feels  an  interest  in  the  good 
of  his  poorer  neighbours.  But, 
I  must  request,  that  no  one  will 
put  me  to  the  expence  of  post¬ 
age  on  this  account;  For,  as  I 
want  to  gain  nothing  in  this  case, 
X  do  not  by  any  means  desire  that 
jt  should  bring  a  tax  on  me. 

And,  here,  however  out  of  place, 
I  must  request  all  those  who  have 
to  write  to  me  by  post ,  on  what¬ 
ever  account,  to  direct  their  let¬ 
ters  to  No.  1,  Clement's  Inn,  and 
to  pay  the  postage ;  for,  I  make  it 
an  invariable  rule  to  take  no  letter 
that  has  on  it  a  charge  for  post¬ 
age.  Those  who  send  newspapers 
should  be  informed,  if  they  do  not 
know  it,  that,  if  the  newspaper 
pass  though  the  2d.  post,  it  also  has 
postage  to  pay.  I  receive  no  such 
newspapers.  It  is  much  better 
to  have  these  pennies  to  give  to 
paupers  that  will  pay  me  with 
thanks,  than  to  fool  them  awTay  on 
paupers  that  will  (whenever  they 
can)  pay  me  with  persecution.  If 
I  am  told,  that  I,  then,  ought  to 
pay  the  postage  of  the  letters  1 
send :  my  answ  er  is ,  this  is  not 
always  convenient;  and  that,  a 
thing  is  a  trifle  when  divided 
amongst  a  score,  but  is  serious 
when  it  fall  upon  one.  Besides, 
my  correspondents  are  not  ex¬ 


posed  to  be  plundered  by  the 
people  who  write  to  them,  merely 
to  abuse  them,  or  to  put  them  to 
expence;  and  to  this  I  am  .ex¬ 
posed.  Then,  again,  my  corres¬ 
pondents  have  nobody  who  thinks 
he  has  a  right  to  dictate  to  them, 
or  to  offer  advice  for  their  good. 
To  advice  from  sensible  persons  I 
am  always  ready  to  listen ;  but,  it 
ought  to  come,  and,  to  me,  it  must 
and  shall  come,  if  it  come  at  all, 
free  of  postage,  which  is  a  tax , 
and  taxes  I  will  not  pay,  when  X 
can  lawfully  avoid  it.  I  feel  great 
gratitude  towards  those  who  send 
me  information,  and  especially 
those  who  send  me  newspapers 
(none  of  which  I  purchase,)  mark¬ 
ed  and  scored,  so  as  to  save  me  the 
trouble  of  reading.  I  am  par¬ 
ticularly  grateful  to  those  who 
send  me  country-papers  thus  pre¬ 
pared.  A  scratch  of  a  pen  over 
the  article,  or  a  pen-mark  under 
die  lines,  or  under  a  word,  is 
of  the  greatest  use.  And,  if  di¬ 
rected  to  No.  1,  Clement’s  Inn, 
these  papers  cost  nothing.  When 
the  readers  have  done  with  them 
in  the  country  they  are  quite  new 
enough  for  me.  Things  told  me 
by  letter  may  be  useful  to  know  ; 
but,  it  is  w  hen  the  thing  is  in  print, 
that  it  is  most  useful ;  and  the 
communication  of  it  costs  nothing, 
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imposes  no  horrid  tax,  either  on 
me  or  the  sender.  But  I  beg 
these  my  excellent  correspondents 
to  bear  in  mind,  that,  if  the  papers 
he  directed  to  Kensington  they 
come  through  the  2 d.  post,  and 
never  can  be  read  by  me  without 
the  payment  of  2d. ;  and  that  I 
never  do.  There  are  some,  who 
send  me  newspapers,  in  which  I  am 
really  very  cruelly  treated.  This 
they  do,  doubtless,  out  of  pure 
good-nature ;  and,  therefore,  they 
must  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  the 
certainty  of  my  receiving  the  pa¬ 


pers  ;  which  they  may  be  sure  is 
the  case,  if  the  papers  come  post¬ 
age-free,  and  they  may  be  sure 
of  the  contrary  if  they  come 
charged  with  postage.  All  such, 
seeing  that  the  office  they  per¬ 
form  arises  out  of  something  ap¬ 
proaching  towards  personal  affec¬ 
tion,  will  now,  1  hope,  take  care 
to  send  to  Clement’s  Inn  ;  for,  as 
to  Kensington,  the  door  is  as  com¬ 
pletely  barred  against  the  postman 
as  the  doors  of  the  Treasury  are 
barred  against  the  Whigs. 
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COBBETT’S 

LETTERS  TO  LANDLORDS, 

On  the  Agricultural  Report 
and  Evidence. 

LETTER  IV. 

Kensington,  1  October,  1821. 

Landlords, 

103.  In  my  last  letter  I  con¬ 
cluded  my  remarks  on  the  seventh 
proposition,  or  assertion,  of  the 
Committee.  I  now  proceed  to 
the  eighth,  as  stated  in  my  first 
letter,  paragragh  15,  namely  : 

viii.  That  distress  of  this 

SORT  IS  NOTHING  NEW  ill 

our  history.  14,  15,  16, 
17,  18. 

104.  Wonderful  are  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  mind  of  man  in  the 
discovering  of  comfort ;  in  the 
finding  out  of  circumstances  to 
cheer  his  spirits,  and  to  allay  his 
fears.  The  old  proverb,  that 


“  drowning  men  catch  at  straws,” 
was,  perhaps,  never  more  aptly 
illustrated  than  in  the  proposition 
now  before  us.  When  a  friend  is 
afflicted  with  any  malady,  we  sel¬ 
dom  fail  to  find  comfort  for  him  in 
assuring  him  that  his  case  is  no¬ 
thing  new ;  that  others  have  been 
afflicted  with  the  same  malg4y , 
that  they  have  got  the  better  of  it, 
and  have  lived  for  many  years 
afterwards  in,  health  and  happi¬ 
ness  ! 

lU5.  Precisely  such  is  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Committee  with  regard 
to  the  proposition  immediately  un¬ 
der  our  view.  Indeed,  as  I  have 
frequently  had  to  observe,  the 
main  drift  of  the  w  hole  of  the  Re¬ 
port  is  to  comfort  the  Landlords ; 
to  persuade  them  that  the  malady 
is  temporary.  First,  consumption 
and  revenue  had  not  fallen  off; 
then,  the  distress  was  not  so  great 
2  I 
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as  had  been  imagined ;  then  abun¬ 
dant  harvests  had  contributed  to 
the  distress ;  then,  the  sudden 
transition  from  war  to  peace  had 
not  yet  wholly  spent  itself ;  then, 
other  nations  suffered  in  the  same 
way  that  we  did  ;  and  thus,  Avhile 
the  paper  money  and  Peel’s  Bill 
were  kept  wholly  out  of  sight,  and 
while  the  distress  was  pushed  far 
away  from  all  causes  under  the 
control  of  the  Government,  there 
was  to  remain,  in  the  minds  of  the 
Landlords,  a  hope  that  things 
would  come  about.  At  last,  after 
all  these  endeavours  to  afford 
comfort,  comes  the  assertion,  that 
distress  of  this  sort  is  nothing  new 
in  our  history.  The  Landlords 
were,  upon  this  assertion,  to  rea¬ 
son  thus :  Oh  !  it  is  nothing  new  ; 
the  country  has  been  in  the  same 
state  before;  and,  as  we  have  seen 
great  prosperity  of  late,  so  we  may 
again ;  and,  as  the  Funds  remained 
untouched  upon  former  occasions 
of  distress,  we  may  now  recover 
our  prosperity  without  the  Funds 
being  touched. 

106.  Such  was  intended  to  be 


the  reasoning  of  the  Landlords, 
and  such  their  conclusion.  Let 
us  see,  then,  how  the  matter  stands 
with  regard  to  the  basis  of  all  this 
fine  reasoning.  Let  us  see,  whe¬ 
ther  the  Committee  be  correct  in 
the^acf ;  that  is  to  say,  let  us  see 
whether  distress  of  this  sort  be 
nothing  new  in  our  history. 

107.  We  must  here  quote  the 
words  of  the  Committee  a  little 
more  closely  than  we  have  some¬ 
times  done.  They  make  this 
branch  of  comfort  a  principal 
head  in  their  Report,  and  they 

open  it  w  ith  these  words  :  “  Your 

«> 

“  Committee  feel  it  an  important 
“  part  of  their  duty  to  recal  to 
“  the  recollection  of  the  House 
“  and  the  country,  that,  in  the 
“  years  1804  and  1814,  adepres- 
“  sion  of  prices,  principally  caused 
“  by  abundant  harvests,  and  a 
“  great  extension  of  tillage,  ex- 
“  cited  by  the  extraordinary  high 
“  prices  of  antecedent  years,  ap- 
“  pears  to  have  produced  a  TEM- 
“  PORARY  pressuretm  d  unea- 
“  siness  among  the  owmers  and 
“  occupiers  of  land,  and  a  corres- 
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“  ponding  difficulty  in  the  pay- 
“  meat  of  rents  and  the  letting  of 
“  farms,  in  SOME  DEGREE 
“  similar  to  apprehensions  and 
44  embarrassments  which  now  pre- 
44  vail ;  and,  also,  that  in  many 
“  earlier  periods,  similar  com- 
“  plaints  may  be  traced  in  the  his- 
44  tory  of  our  Agriculture.”  Af¬ 
ter  this  the  Committee  allude  to 
two  complaints  of  this  nature  made 
between  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  the  middle  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  and  say  that  argu¬ 
ments  and  alarms  were  then  cur¬ 
rent,  similar  with  those  which  pre¬ 
vail  in  many  quarters  at  this  pe- 
Tiod.  “  Yet,”  the  Committee  adds, 
“  those  alarms  were  only  tempo- 
“  rarv,  and  the  fears  of  those  who 
“  reasoned  upon  their  continuance 

“  and  increase  were  soon  dissi- 

# 

44  pated  by  the  natural  course  of 
“  seasons  and  events.”  But  they 
say  it  is  “  impossible  to  look  back 
44  to  the  years  1804  and  1814,  and 
44  more  especially  to  the  evidence 
“  taken  before  the  Committee  ap- 
41  pointed  by  the  House  on  the  lat- 


“  ter  occasion,  without  being  for" 
“  cibly  struck  with  the  conformity 
“  of  the  statements  and  opinions 
“  then  produced,  respecting  the 
“  ruinous  operation  and  expected 
“  continuance  of  low  prices,  with 
“  those  which  will  be  found  in  the 
“  evidence  now  collected.  Fn- 
“  deed  these  statements,  in  some 
“  instances,  come  from  the  mouths 
“  of  the  same  witnesses.”  The 
Committee  hang  on,  tooth  and 
nail,  to  this  straw  ;  for,  not  content 
with  the  above,  they  add,  that  they 
“  trust  that  this  reference  to  past 
“  experience  will  not  be  altogether 
“  useless  and  unavailing  to  allay 
“  the  alarm ,  and  to  dispel  some 
“  of  the  desponding  predictions , 
“  which,  by  a  necessarily  increas- 
“  ing  anxiety  for  the  future,  tend 
“  to  aggravate  the  severe  pressure 
“  of  our  present  difficulties.” 

108.  Here,  then,  we  have  the 
motive  for  this  hunting  back  into 
history.  It  was  to  allay  alarm , 
and  to  dispel  desponding  predic¬ 
tions.  This  may  be,  in  some 
cases,  a  very  sensible  motive ;  but 
2  12 
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the  present,  I  take  it,  is  by  no 
means  a  case  of  this  kind.  The 
demands  of  the  Fundholder  are 
eating  away  the  estate  of  the  Land¬ 
lord  ;  and,  therefore,  the  argument 
of  experience  is  wholly  worthless, 
unless  you  can  shew,  that  this 
cause  was  at  work  in  those  ancient 
times,  to  which  you  refer;  and 
that  you  cannot  shew,  unless  you 
go  back  to  the  paper  money  of 
New  England,  which  was  called 
Old  wack. 

109.  We  have  nothing  within 
our  reach  here  but  the  complaints 
of  1804  and  1814  ;  and  what  are 
we  to  gather  from  them !  In  those 
two  years  the  same  cause  wras  at 
work,  only  in  a  less  powerful 
degree,  that  is  at  work  now ! 
J\5ark  that,  I  pray  you  !  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Collective  Wisdom. 
And,  as  I  shall  presently  show, 
the  distress ,  as  it  is  called,  was, 
in  those  two  cases,  removed ;  that 
is  to  say,  high  prices  icere  brought 
bach  again,  by  a  pouring  forth  of 
the  paper  money  !  These  two 
periods  were,  in  fact,  two  periods 
when  the  paper  money  had  been 


drawn  in.  Thus  we  shall  soon 
“  dispel,  ”  not  the  “  desponding 
predictions ;  ”  but  the  efforts  made 
by  the  Committee,  to  allay  the 
alarm. 

110.  We  will  begin  with  the 
year  1804.  The  years  1800, 
1801  and  part  of  1799,  a  small 
part  of  1802  was  a  time  of  great 
dearth,  owing  to  a  bad  crop  in 
1799  and  to  the  wettest  harvest 
ever  known  in  1800,  when  it 
rained  every  day,  in  almost  every 
part  of  England,  from  the  four-1 
teenth  of  July  to  nearly  about- 
the  first  of  September.  The 
harvest  was,  too,  very  forward  ;  so 
that  the  crop  was  not,  in  point  of 
eatable  matter,  the  half  of  an 
average  crop.  At  one  time,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  year  1801  from 
January  to  September,  the  quar¬ 
tern  loaf  in  London  was  eighteen- 
pence-halfpenny.  During  the 
whole  of  the  year  1800  it  was 
seventeen-pence.  In  the  last 
three  months  of  1801  it  came 
down  to  eleven-pen  ce-halfpenny. 
In  1802  it  came  down  to  ten- 
pence-halfpennv.  The  crops  of 
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1802  and  1803  were  most  abun¬ 
dant,  and  the  harvests  singularly 
fair.  These  delightful  circum¬ 
stances  were  the  subject  of  a 
little  poem  by  Mr.  Canning, 
wherein  he  endeavoured  to  im¬ 
mortalize  the  fame  of  the  “  Great 
Doctor,”  to  whom  he  ascribed  the 
sunshine,  the  showers,  and  the 
happy  harvest-home.  These 
crops  brought  down  the  loaf  to 
nine-pence-halfpenny  in  1803; 
and  in  the  early  part  of  1804 
they  brought  it  down  to  eight- 
pence-halfpenny. 

111.  I  beg  you  to  keep  these 
dates  and  prices  in  mind.  No 
doubt  so  very  great  a  disparity  in 
the  harvests  was  one  of  the  causes, 
and,  in  this  case,  a  principal  cause 
of  the  disparity  in  prices;  but  the 
Old  lady  in  Threadneedle  Street 
was  also  at  work.  She  had  been 
issuing  her  paper  up  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1801,  and  until  the 
month  of  March  1802,  under  the 
Act  which  protected  her  against 
the  demands  of  her  creditors. 
But,  that  act  was  to  cease  in 
one  month  after  the  conclusion 


of  peace  with  France.  And  this 
peace  was  concluded  on  the  ‘25th 
of  March  1802.  There  was,  at 
that  time,  some  little  remnant  of 
shame  existing.  The  Dank  pro¬ 
tecting  Bill  had  existed  only  six 
years ;  and,  therefore,  as  peace 
had  been  talked  of  from  the  fore¬ 
going  month  of  October,  the  Bank 
naturally  looked  forward  for  a 
resumption  of  payments  in  cash, 
agreeably  to  the  act  of  Parlianent. 
The  protecting  act,  however,  was 
not  repealed  ;  or,  rather,  it  did 
not  go  out  of  effect ;  but  another 
act  was  passed  to  continue  it  in 
force  for  a  year  longer ;  that  is  to 
say,  until  March  1803.  Before 
that  time  came,  another  act  was 
passed  to  continue  it  in  force  till 
six  weeks  after  the  commencement 
of  the  then  next  session  of  par¬ 
liament.  All  the  pretty  workings 
upon  these  occasions ;  all  the 
pretty  reasons  given  for  these  acts 
will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to 
Pater  Against  Good,  Letter  xix. 
which  work,  it  is  now  more  than 
ever  necessary  for  the  politician 
to  have  constantly  in  his  hand. 
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112.  In  the  early  part  of  1804, 
these  combined  causes  of  good 
crops,  fine  harvests,  and  the  draw¬ 
ing  in  of  paper  money  prepara¬ 
tory  to  cash  payments,  ha.d  brought 
down  the  quartern  loaf  to  eight- 
pence  three  farthings,  as  we  have 
seen  before.  The  Landlords,  who, 
in  consequence  of  the  high  prices, 
had,  where  they  could,  raised 
their  rents  enormously,  began  to 
cry  out  for  a  Corn  Bill ,  which  is 
their  old  established  trick.  The 
vapouring  empty  skulled  Minis¬ 
ter  Pitt,  who  had  turned  out 
Addington  and  shoved  himself 
into  his  place,  said  that  corn  was 
now  too  low.  A  Bill  was  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons  and 
passed  that  House  in  the  early 
part  of  1804 ;  but  the  war  had 
now  begun  again;  a  Bill  had 
been  passed  to  put  off  cash  pay¬ 
ments  till  six  months  after  the  end 
of  that  tear ;  the  paper  had  come 
tumbling  out  again  ;  and,  before 
the  beginning  of  the  harvest  of 
that  year  the  quartern  loaf  had 
risen  to  a  shilling,  and  before  the 
month  of  December  it  had  risen 


to  sixteen-pence,  up  to  which 
mark  it  kept  upon  an  average 
until  the  passing  of  Peel’s  Bill. 

113.  Now,  here  was  sudden 
relief,  indeed  !  The  “  alarm  ” 
was  “  allayed  ”  here  presently. 
The  “  desponding  predictions ,y 
were  soon  “  dispelled  ;  ”  but  how 
were  they  “  dispelled  ?  ”  By 
the  tumbling  out  of  the  paper 
money ;  by  a  new  series  of  rise 
in  prices,  and  by  a  new  train  of 
robberies  committed  upon  the 
labouring  classes.  This  was  the 
way  in  which  the  “  desponding 
predictions  ”  w  ere  “  dispelled ; ,r 
and,  if  the  Committee  had  recom¬ 
mended  a  repeal  of  Peel's  Bill, 
and  a  consequent  pushing  out  of 
the  paper  money  again,  then, 
indeed,  the  case  of  1804  would 
have  been  a  case  in  point,  and  the 
Landlords  might  have  derived 
something  like  comfort  from  the 
experience  of  that  period.  But, 
to  refer  us  to  the  experience  of 
1804,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
tell  us  that  the  means  then  made 
use  of  to  remove  the  distress  are 
never  to  be  made  use  of  again :  to 
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tell  the  Landlords  that  they  made 
similar  complaints  in  1804 ;  to 
tell  them  that  the  subject  of  those 
complaints  was  of  short  duration  ; 
to  leave  them  to  recollect  that  the 
distress  was  then  removed  by  an 
act  which  put  cash  payments  off 
to  a  long  and  indefinite  period ; 
and  to  tell  them  (as  the  Committee 
do  in  another  part  of  their  Re¬ 
port)  that  cash  payments  shall 
now  take  place  ;  this  is,  surely, 
a  most  singular  way  of  going  to 
work,  to  “  allay  ”  the  “  alarm  ” 
and  “  dispel  the  desponding  pre¬ 
dictions  !  ” 

114.  As  to  the  other  period,  the 
experience  relative  to  which,  is  to 
cheer  the  hearts  of  the  Landlords, 
I  mean  the  period  of  1814 ;  how, 
in  all  the  world  could  the  Com¬ 
mittee  take  it  into  their  heads, 
that  the  distress  of  that  period  was 
either  more  or  less  than  a  beyin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  distress  ?  And 
how  could  they  imagine  that  there 
was  any  other  cause  at  work,  than 
that  very  cause,  which,  though  in 
a  different  degree,  is  at  work  at 
this  hour  ? 


115.  Is  it  not  notorious,  that  it 
was,  not  the  peace,  as  fools  ima¬ 
gined  it  to  be,  that  made  what  was 
called  the  plenty  of  1814;  but, 
that  preparation  for  cash  pay¬ 
ments  which  was  the  consequence 
of  peace  !  As  the  law  stood,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  peace,  the  Bank  was 
to  pay  in  cash,  at  six  months  after 
the  definitive  treaty.  Before  the 
hour  came  a  Bill  was  passed  that 
put  off  the  cash  payments  for 
another  year.  Before  that  year 
expired,  another  Bill  was  passed 
to  put  off  the  cash  payments  for 
two  years  longer ;  and  thus  the 
thing  went  on  ;  but,  at  every  re¬ 
newal  there  were  solemn  protesta¬ 
tions  ;  and,  the  Bank  was  always 
compelled  to  be  cautious  in  issuing 
the  paper. 

116.  In  1814  the  pinch  began; 
and  it  only  began.  The  Land¬ 
lords,  as  usual,  began  to  cry  out 
for  a  corn  Bill ,  the  moment  that 
prices  began  to  fall.  They  would 
not  look  at  the  Bank.  They  would 
not  look  at  the  real  cause.  They 
did  not  want  prices  to  be  low. 
They  had  felt  the  sweets  of  high 
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prices.  They  saw  the  labourers 
perishing.  They  knew  well  enough 
the  cause.  But  then  they,  as  now, 
sought  for  no  remedy,  other  than 
that  of  some  law  that  would  com¬ 
pel  the  people  to  purchase  food 
At  high  price.  Not  a  word  did 
they  say  about  National  Debt; 
about  taxes ;  about  depreciation 
of  money  ;  about  the  robbery  oi 
the  labourer.  They  had  found 
their  rents  rise  three,  four,  five 
and  six  fold  :  and,  therefore,  all 
they  wanted  was  high  price  ;  they, 
though  in  opposition  to  the  Mi¬ 
nistry,  as  to  other  matters,  cor¬ 
dially  supported  them  here,  and 
even  pushed  them  on  to  action ;  and 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  “West¬ 
minster’s  Pride,”  himself,  in  the 
teeth  of  the  petition  of  his  own 
constituents,  setting  both  their 
instruetious  and  their  prayers  at 
nought,  declined  to  oppose  this 
Bill ,  and  has  since  made  a  merit 
of  his  conduct  in  this  respect,  in 
pleading  for  an  acquittal  on  a 
charge  of  libel,  to  a  jury  of  Land¬ 
lords  and  Farmers  at  Leicester  ; 
nay,  he,  on  that  occasion  insinu¬ 


ated  a  charge  of  deluding  the 
people,  against  those  who  had 
laboured  in  opposition  to  that  Bill. 

117.  The  Landlords  had  tasted 
the  sweets  of  high  prices  ;  and 
they  wanted  something  to  leep 
those  prices  high.  The  corn  Bill, 
however,  had  no  such  effect.  The 
prices  declined ;  for  the  Bank, 
always  in  a  state  of  uncertainty, 
was  compelled  to  draw  in  her 
paper.  In  1817  the  Landlords 
got  a  short  relief;  and  how  ?  Why, 
by  the  Government  borrowing 
many  millions  from  the  Bank,  and 
thus  increasing  the  circulation. 
What  was  the  consequence  of 
this  ?  Why,  the  few  millions  of 
gold  that  the  Bank  had  put  out, 
instantly  took  their  departure 
from  the  country !  Are  not  these 
facts  notorious  !  Is  it  not  noto¬ 
rious,  that,  the  moment  the  gold 
began  to  disappear,  that  moment 
the  Farmers  and  Landlords  began 
to  flourish?  And  is  it  not  also 
notorious,  that  this  nourishing 
continued  until  the  Government 
began  to  entertain  tie  design  of 
passing  Peel’s  Bill? 
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118.  As  soon  as  that  design 
was  formed,  the  Bank  began  to 
contrast  its  issues  at  a  great  rate, 
of  which  the  Landlords  very  soon 
tasted  the  sorrowful  effects.  Those 
effects  increased  upon  them  con¬ 
tinually  ;  and,  therefore,  they  have 
now  again  applied  for  their  old 
remedy,  a  corn  Bill ,  not  having, 
in  any  one  of  the  petitions,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  said  a  word  about  either 
the  taxes  or  the  debt.  But,  if  the 
petitions  were  silent  upon  this 
subject,  their  tongues  have  not 
been  silent ;  and,  therefore,  it  is, 
that  the  Committee  have  taken 
such  infinite  pains  to  quiet  their 

alarms  :  “  to  allay  the  alarm  and 

✓ 

“  to  dispel  some  of  the  despond- 
“  ing  predictions.” 

119.  What,  then,  has  the  Com¬ 
mittee  done?  It  has  referred  to 
two  specific  instances  of  “  past 
experience:”  it  has  shown  that 
complaints  like  those  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  were  made  in  1804  and 
in  1814.  It  has  shown,  that  the 
low  prices  of  those  days  were  fol¬ 
lowed  soon  after  by  high  prices  ; 
but  it  has  omitted  to  state  that,  in 


neither  of  those  cases  was  a  re- 

% 

turn  to  cash  payments  certain ; 
and  it  has  also  omitted  to  state, 
that,  in  both  those  cases,  the  re¬ 
turn  to  high  prices  was  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  great  increase  of 
the  circulating  medium. 

120.  With  this  before  our  eyes; 
with  this  clear  view  of  the  matter; 
these  evident  causes,  and  these 
necessary  effects,  staring  us  in  the 
face,  what  ineffable  nonsense  do 
not  the  following  observations  of 
the  Committee  appear !  “  The  re- 
“  (lections  which  such  a  retro- 
“  spect  is  calculated  to  excite  may 
“  lead  the  occupiers  of  the  soil, 
“  as  it  has  led  your  Committee, 
“  to  infer,  that  in  Agriculture,  as 
“  in  all  other  pursuits,  in  which, 
“  capital  and  industry  can  be 
“  embarked,  there  have  been,  and 
“  will  be,  periods  of  reaction ; 
“  that  such  reaction  is  the  more 
“  to  be  expected,  in  proportion  to 
“  the  long  continued  prosperity  of 
“  the  pursuit,  and  to  the  degree  of 
“  previous  excitement  and  exertion 
“  which  that  prosperity  had  called 
“  forth.  They  must  add,  as  a 
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“  further  inference  from  tlie  ex- 
“  perience  of  former  periods,  to 
“  which  the  present  crisis  bears  no 
“  distant  resemblance.,  that  there 
“  is  a  natural  tendency  in  the  dis- 
“  tribution  of  capital  and  labour 
“  to  remedy  the  disorders  which 
“  may  casually  arise  in  society 
“  from  such  temporary  derange- 
“  ments,  and  (without  at  all  mean- 
“  ing  to  deny  that  it  is  the  duty 
“  of  the  Legislature  to  do  every 
“  thing  in  its  power  to  shorten  the 
“  duration,  and  to  palliate  the 
“  evils  of  the  crisis)  that  it  often 
happens  that  these  disorders  are 
11  prolonycd,  if  not  aggravated, 
41  by  too  much  interference  and 
“  regulation.” 

121.  We  have  just  seen  what 
the  “  retrospect”  is.  Tliese  gen¬ 
tlemen  talk  about  “  periods  of  re- 
“  action.”  What  do  they  mean  by 
this  new-fangled  word,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  political  matters  ?  A  cu¬ 
rious  thing,  indeed,  that  reaction , 
that  is  to  say,  distress  is  naturally 
to  be  expected  to  follow  prospe¬ 
rity  ;  and  that  it  is  “  the  more  to 
“  be  expected  in  proportion  to 


“  the  long  continued  prosperity 
“  of  the  pursuit;”  which  is,  bad 
grammar  in  the  first  place,  and  in 
the  next,  most  ridiculous  philo¬ 
sophy.  A  pretty  thing,  indeed, 
to  tell  us  that  a  man  cannot  be 
prosperous  in  any  pursuit,  without 
being  exposed  to  subsequent  dis¬ 
tress!  If  this  were  true,  prospe¬ 
rity  would  require  a  remedy  in 
like  manner  as  the  Committee 
says,  a  redundant  harvest  does. 
This  is,  however,  nonsense  too 
gross  to  pass  even  with  Land¬ 
lords,  to  whom,  besides,  it  is  but 
cold  comfort  to  know  that  their 
present  distress  is  the  cause  of 
foregone  enjoyment. 

122.  As  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
observations  in  this  paragraph, 
namely ;  that  the  disorders  of  this 
sort  tend  to  remedy  themselves , 
and  are  often  prolonged  by  too 
much  interference  and  regulation  : 
If  the  Committee  mean,  that 
prices,  whether  very  high  or  very 
lowr,  arising  from  natural  eames , 
tend  to  remedy  the  little  disor¬ 
ders  that  may  arise  out  of  them, 
I  perfectly  agree  with  the  Com- 
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mittee.  I  perfectly  agree  that 
disorders  of  this  sort  are  often 
prolonged,  if  not  aggravated,  by 
too  much  interference  and  regu¬ 
lation.  And  well  I  may  agree 
with  the  Committee  in  this ;  for, 
at  all  the  Bills  passed  by  the  Col¬ 
lective  Wisdom,  for  the  last  twenty 
years;  corn  Bills,  import  Bills, 
export  Bills,  bounty  Bills,  brown 
bread  Bills,  bolting-cloth  Bills, 
potatoe  Bills,  herring  soup  Bills, 
and  pilchard  stew  Bills,  I  have 
uniformly  laughed.  But  with  the 
leave  of  their  Worships,  the  pre¬ 
sent  case,  is  not  a  case  of  natural 
causes,  it  is  a  case  where  the 
cause  is  that  of  interference  itself; 
for,  if  Peel’s  Bill  had  been  in 
these  words :  Whereas  it  is  expe¬ 
dient  that  Farmer  Grub,  who 
rents  a  farm  of  Lord  de  Dunce- 
vi lee  should  pay  a  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat  annually,  instead 
of  the  five  hundred  bushels  that 
he  contracted  for,  may  it  please 
your  Majesty  that  it  be  enacted, 
that  the  said  Grub  pay  to  the  said 
de  Dunceville,  for  this  year, 
and  for  every  y  ear  henceforward 


unto  the  end  of  his  lease,  the  price 
of  a  thousand  bushels  of  wheat : 
if  the  Bill  had  been  in  these  very 
words,  it  could  not  have  been  a 
more  direct  act  of  interference  be¬ 
tween  Grub  and  his  Landlord. 

123.  The  Bill  ruins  Grub  ;  and 
nothing  can  save  him  but  a  Bill, 
which  shall,  under  one  form  or 
another,  repeal  this  Bill.  The 
Government  has  begun  with  its 
interference.  There  has  been  di¬ 
rect  interference  all  through,  from 
the  date  of  the  Bank  Stoppage 
Act  to  the  date  of  Peel’s  Bill ; 
and,  therefore,  lor  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  deprecate  interference 
now  isbeing  delicate  and  squeamish 
just  at  the  wrong  time.  It  should 
not  have  interfered  at  all.  It 
should  not  have  interfered  in  the 
first  place  between  the  Bank  and 
its  Creditors,  which  was,  perhaps, 
an  instance  of  the  most  sturdy  in¬ 
terference  thateverwas  heard  of  in 
the  world.  It  interfered  with  the 
property  of  the  whole  country. 
It  disturbed  all  contracts.  It 
caused  the  meaning  of  every  con¬ 
tract,  every  settlement,  every  bar- 
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gain,  every  will,  to  be  perverted. 

It  said  to  the  dead  father,  you 
left  your  son  a  thousand  pounds, 
and  he  shall  have  only  seven  hun¬ 
dred  ;  and  now  it  says  to  the 
dead  father,  you  left  your  son  an 
estate,  subject  to  legacies  of  half 
the  amount  of  it,  your  son  shall 
pay  the  legacies  and  he  shall  have 
no  estate.  This  is  what  the  laws 
that  you  have  passed  say  in  effect; 
and  yet  when  something  is  called 
for  to  counteract  this  effect,  you 
muster  up  a  doctrine  applicable 
only  to  a  case  of  natural  causes, 
and  deprecate  all  interference  and 
regulation ! 

124.  So  much  for  the  asser¬ 
tion,  that  distress  of  this  sort  is 
nothing  new  in  our  history ,  and 
now  let  us  proceed  to  the  ninth 
proposition ;  namely, 

ix.  That  taxation  does  some¬ 
thing,  but  not  much,  in 

f 

creating  this  distress.  GO, 
61,  G2,  03,  64,  05,  66. 

125.  The  Committee  acknow¬ 
ledge,  what  no  part  of  the  Col¬ 
lective  Wisdom  lias  ever  before 


acknowledged  ;  namely,  that  taxes 
tend  to  diminish  the  enjoyments  of 
the  people.  But  here  is  a  curious 
observation  brought  in  ;  namely, 
that,  during  the  American  war, 
prices  were  lower  than  during 

peace ;  and  that  at  the  same  time 

* 

taxation  was  very  heavy,  and  was 
accompanied  with  an  annual  di¬ 
minution  of  revenue.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  further  observe,  that  during 
the  last  war,  the  National  capital 
must  have  been  greatly  increased. 

126.  One  can  hardly  make  out 
the  real  purpose  for  which  these 
observations  are  introduced,  unless 
it  be  that  of  communicating  com¬ 
fort  to  the  Landlords,  from  the  re¬ 
flection  that  they  survived  the 
effects  of  the  American  War ;  and 
that  of  the  assumed  fact,  that,  if 
we  have  a  great  deal  more  to  pay- 
now,  than  we  had  after  the  Ame¬ 
rican  War,  we  have  a  monstrous 
deal  more  to  pay  with;  so  that, 
after  all,  our  taxes  are  not  heavier 
now  than  they  were  after  the  Ame¬ 
rican  War;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  Landlords  ought  not  to  be  so 
much  alarmed. 
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127.  The  Committee  confound 
things  in  a  very  strange  manner  ; 
or,  they  would  perceive,  even  from 
their  own  showing,  the  wide  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  two  cases.  They 
would  perceive,  that  during  the 
American  War,  farm  produce  was 
lower  priced  than  it  was  after  the 
W  ar ;  whereas,  in  the  present 
case,  it  is  upon  an  average,  taking 
cattle,  corn,  timber,  underwood 
and  all  together,  at  a  price  far 
below  one  half  the  average  price 
of  the  war.  The  Committee 
would  perceive,  if  they  were  but 
to  open  their  eyes,  that  the  stag¬ 
nation  of  improvements,  as  they 
call  it,  which  took  place  during 
the  American  War,  was  the  na¬ 
tural  effect  of  withdrawing,  by  the 
means  of  taxes,  the  profits  from 
Agriculture  and  trade ;  and  thev 
would  further  perceive,  that,  in 
proportion  as  such  withdrawing 
was  diminished,  improvements 
would  recommence  ;  as  they  no¬ 
toriously  did. 

128.  If  the  Committee’s  eyes 


have  talked  of  the  increase  of  ca¬ 
pital,  during  the  last  war ;  if  by- 
capital  they  mean  things  of  value. 
If,  indeed,  they  mean  an  increase 
of  Bank  notes,  they  are  as  right  as 
Monsieur  de  Snip  was,  the  other 
day,  who  said  that  Ave  had  added, 
during  the  Avar,  six  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  to  our  capital;  thereby, 
meaning  our  debt.  In  any  other 
way  than  this,  an  addition  during 
the  war  w  as  impossible.  Granted 
that  fine  houses,  fine  bridges,  fine 
streets,  fine  rows  of  houses,  have 
been  raised  ;  but  have  these  been 
created  by  Bank  notes  ?  Oh  1  no  ! 
they  have  been  created  by  those 
unjust  deductions  from  labour,  of 
Avhich  deductions  the  Bank  notes 
have  been  the  cause.  This  in¬ 
fernal  system  of  paper  money  has 
demolished  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  Farm-houses,  and  anni¬ 
hilated  their  furniture  and  the 
Avearing  apparel  of  their  inha¬ 
bitants.  It  has  made  so  many 
holes  and  dens  of  misery  of  four 
millions  of  labourers’  (hveliingo. 


bad  once  been  open,  for  only  a  Regent  Street,  though  a  tenth 
few  minutes,  they  never  would j  part  finished,  and  though  mani- 
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festly  destined  to  be,  like  Water¬ 
loo  Bridge,  a  monument  of  the 
fooleries  of  this  at  once  wicked 
.and  despicable  system  ;  this  street 
alone  has  pillaged  many  a  hamlet 
and  village.  Call  you  this  making 
an  addition  to  our  capital  !  Ca¬ 
pital  means  money.  It  means 
gold,  or  things  that  can  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  gold,  and  readily  ex¬ 
changed  for  gold,  too  ;  and,  how 
then,  can  there,  taking  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  have  been  an  increase 
of  these  proceeding  from  Bank 
notes  1 

129.  This  word  capital  is  made 
use  of,  it  appears  to  me,  when 
men  do  not  know  what  they  mean 
In  the  foregoing  observations  re¬ 
lative  to  the  American  War,  the 
Committee  say  that  a  part  of  the 
taxes  of  those  times  “  must  have 
“  been  paid  out  of  the  capital  and 
**■  not  out  of  the  income  of  the  Na- 
■“  lion.”  Now  what  in  God’s  name 
does  this  mean  1  Let  us  try  it 
by  the  test  of  plain  w  ords.  Taxes 
are  the  things  to  be  paid.  Very 
well.  These  must  be  paid  in 
money.  Very  well  so  far.  This 


money  then,  the  Committee  say, 
did  not  come  out  of  the  income 
of  the  people.  Watch  me  here, 
reader — did  not  come  out  of  the 
people’s  income  ;  that  is  to  say, 
out  of  their  rents ;  out  of  the 
profits  of  their  trade  and  business; 
out  of  the  produce  of  their  trade 
and  business  ;  out  of  their  wages, 
daily,  weekly,  monthly,  or  yearly; 
out  of  any  earnings  whatsoever; 
out  of  the  fruit  of  any  sort  of  la¬ 
bour  or  skill ;  out  of  none  of  these 
did  the  money  come  to  pay  the 

4 

taxes  with!  Oh!  Good,  good  I 
But  what  did  it  come  out  of,  then? 
It  was  money,  mind  you  ;  and  the 
money  must  have  come  from  some¬ 
where.  “  Why,”  say  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  “  have  we  not  told  you 
“  that  it  came  out  of  the  capital 
“  of  the  people  And  what  is 
the  capital,  then  ;  why,  it  must  be 
hoards  that  the  people  had  !  No¬ 
thing  short  of  this:  nothing  else 
will  answer  your  purpose  ;  for,  if 
you  mean  that  the  people  had  to 
sell  part  of  their  property,  let  me 
ask  you  w  here  they  were  to  find 
a  customer  ?  Let  me  ask  yon 
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where  a  ichole  people  were  to  find 
a  customer.  Some  might  sell  their 
properly  to  pay  their  taxes ;  but 
then  there  must  be  others  to  buy 
it  with  their  incomes;  so  that,  at 
last,  the  taxes  came  as  all  taxes 
must,  out  of  rents  and  out  of  la¬ 
bour  ;  unless  we  go  upon  the  mon¬ 
strous  supposition  that  every  man 
according  to  his  means  has  a 
board  ;  and,  that,  at  the  mere  in- 
.vitation  of  the  Government,  with¬ 
out  any  possible  compulsion,  he 
will  liberally  put  his  hands  into 
that  hoard. 

130.  If,  then,  this  notion  of  the 
Committee  be  nothing  short  of 
most  astounding  nonsense ;  if  it 
be  utterly  impossible  that  taxes 
can  be  paid  out  of  any  thing  but 
the  rents  and  the  labour  of  a  coun¬ 
try  ;  how  false  is  the  notion,  that, 
by  the  terrible  humbug  of  paper- 
money,  the  people’s  means  of 
paying  taxes  have  been  increased  1 
There  has,  in  fact,  been  no  such 
increase  of  means.  There  has 
been  an  increase  of  splendour  and 
an  increase  of  luxury  on  the  one 
hand,  and  an  increase  of  beg¬ 


gary  and  misery  on  the  other. 
The  thousands  have  been  glitter¬ 
ing  in  gold;  and  the  millions  have 
been  shivering  in  rags. 

131.  So  much  for  this  word 
capital ,  which,  as  I  said  before, 
is  a  word  made  use  of  by  those 
that  have  no  definite  idea  of 
their  own  meaning.  The  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  system  was  to 
draw  away  the  wages  of  the  la¬ 
bouring  classes,  and  to  place  them 
in  great  masses  in  the  hands  of 
Bankers,  Attornies,  Jews,  Job¬ 
bers,  Contractors,  Commissaries, 
Nabobs,  Pensioners,  Commis¬ 
sioners,  and  all  that  host  of  crea¬ 
tures  which  was  created  by  paper 
money,  war  and  corruption.  The 
Landlord  profited,  the  Parson 
profited,  the  big  Farmer  profit¬ 
ed  ;  for  they  also  kept  drawing 
from  the  wages  of  labour  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  to  compensate  them  for  the 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  mo¬ 
ney,  and  they  continually  drew 
something  more  than  what  was 
sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Struck 
with  horror  at  the  idea  of  never 
seeing  specie  again ;  petrified 
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•with  affright  at  the  vision  of  ever¬ 
lasting  compulsory  peace ;  their 
hair  standing  on  end,  their  mouths 
gaping  open,  and  their  eyes  ready 
to  start  out  of  their  head  upon 
being  awakened  from  their  dream 
of  security,  and  told  that  they 
might  at  any  moment  be  deprived 
of  the  means  of  keeping  a  bayonet 
in  pay :  thus  scared  out  of  their 
wits,  the  Boroughmen  cried,  Give 
us  gold ! 

132.  It  was  decreed  that  they 
should  have  gold;  but  they  did 
not  ask  for  low  prices ;  they  did 
not  ask  for  a  cessation  of  the  pro¬ 
fits  which  they  derived  from  a  de¬ 
duction  from  labour  ;  they  did  not 
ask  to  have  a  million  of  money 
less  brought  them  home  from  the 
sheep  fairs,  alone,  than  they  were 
accustomed  to  have  brought  them 
home.  They  were  amused  with 
those  “  oracular  belckings  ”  which 
told  them  they  would  lose  only 
four  and  a  half  per  cent.  This 
they  could  endure :  this,  liberal 
and  public  spirited  souls,  they 
would  gladly  sacrifice  for  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  Old  England,  little  dream¬ 


ing,  that  half  rents  and  double 
mortgages  would  be  the  inevitable 
effects  of  the  measure.  And  now, 
for  their  consolation  upon  this  hi¬ 
deous  discovery,  the  Committee 
reminds  them  that  they  survived 
the  American  war,  and  that,  the 
“  capital”  of  the  nation  is  now 
prodigiously  increased.  They  do 
not  positively  say  with  Monsieur 
De  Snip,  that  it  is  increased  in 
the  amount  of  six  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  pounds  sterling  ;  but  that 
is  increased  in  an  extraordinary 
degree. 

133.  Having  mentioned  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Snip,  it  occurs  to  me  to 
mention,  that  I  hear,  that  he  has 
prepared  his  pedigree  against  the 
time  that  he  is  to  become  a  Lord . 

I  hear,  that  he  means  to  say,  that 
his  family  “  came  in  with  the 
Conqueror  ;  ”  and  that  his  ances¬ 
tors  cut  a  grand  figure  “  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings.”  He  means, 

I  understand,  to  hoist  the  csca/op , 
the  griffin ,  and  the  bare  and 
bloody  arm,  and  to  sink  for  ever 
the  needle,  the  cabbage,  the  goose 
and  the  louse ;  and,  as  to  contract , 
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lie  intends  to  have  the  word  ex¬ 
punged  from  the  dictionary,  and 
to  have  “  capital  ”  inserted  in  its 
stead,  with  a  quoted  illustration 
after  the  manner  of  old  Dame- 
Devil  ,  thus  :  “  Capital. — Money 
“  taken  away  from  the  labouring 
“  classes,  and,  being  given  to 
“  army-tailors,  and  such  like, 
<i  enables  them  to  keep  fox- 
“  hounds,  and  to  trace  their  de- 
“  scent  from  the  Normans.” 

Leaving  Monsieur  De  Skip  to 
go  on  with  his  pedigree,  let  me, 
for  a  moment,  before  I  conclude 
this  Letter,  return  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  for  the  purpose  of  again  mak¬ 
ing  them  my  sincere  and  humble 
acknowledgments  for  having  con¬ 
fessed  that  taxes  are  an  evil;  that 
they  do  deduct  from  the  comforts 
of  a  people ;  that  they  do  re¬ 
tard  improvement ;  that  they  are 
burdensome ;  and  that  their  iceiyht 
is  a  thing  to  be  lamented.  I 
am  sincerely  grateful  to  them 
for  confessing  that  this  is  the  na¬ 
ture  of  taxes ;  because  it  contra¬ 
dicts  the  assertion  of  the  holc- 
digger,  made  in  1819,  that,  if  all 


the  taxes  were  fahen  of,  the  la- 

l 

Louring  classes  would  not  be  ill 
the  smallest  degree  the  better  for 
it ;  and  that  1  M  as  a  deluding 
and  seditious  rascal  for  telling 
them,  that  the)'  suffered  from  the 
taxes.  This  confession  of  the 
Committee,  must,  however,  give 
pain  to  that  famous  political  eco¬ 
nomist,  Mr.  Judge  Bailey,  who, 
in  his  “  charge  ”  to  the  Grand 
Jury  of  York,  in  1819,  assured 
them,  that  national  debts  and 
taxes  were  a  bicssring ;  and  no 
one  thought  to  ask  him,  whether 
it  Mas  a  blessing  to  take  from  a 
labouring  man  twenty  shillings  a 
year  in  tax  on  his  salt,  when, 
without  this,  he  would  have  twenty' 
shillings  more  to  lay  out  in  bread. 
Taxes  are,  indeed,  a  blessing  to 
the  Judges ,  as  things  now  stand ; 
for,  since  1797,  their  salaries  have 
been  doubled,  and  M  ages  and  pro¬ 
visions  are  as  low-priced  as  they 
w'ere  in  1797 ;  ave,  and  as  to 
proi  isions,  clothing,  and  materials 
tor  building,  lower  priced.  Taxes, 
to  persons  thus  situated,  are 

great  blessings ;  but,  far  other- 
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wise  with  those  who  have  to  pay 
them. 

135.  In  concluding  the  present 
Letter,  leaving  the  aforementioned 
comfortings  of  the  Committee,  to¬ 
gether  with  my  commentary,  to 
produce  their  natural  effect  on  all 
but  addled  brains,  let  me  just  ob¬ 
serve,  that,  if  the  Landlords  be 
not  really  born-ideots,  they  will 
prate  no  more  about  Com  Bills, 
but  will  set  on  upon  the  taxes,  and 
take  them  away.  The  malt,  salt, 
and  leather  taxes,  ought  to  be 
taken  off  directly.  This  would 
produce  retrenchment  in  a  twink¬ 
ling  without  any  addresses  to  the 
king,  which  is  a  poor  way  of  going 
to  work.  However,  I  beg  leave 
to  be  understood  as  expecting  no 
such  thing  as  this.  My  opinion 
is,  that  we  shall  have  a  good  deal 
of  talk,  and  some  stir ;  but,  that, 
the  Landlords  and  Parsons  are  so 
much  afraid  of  the  Radicals, 
that,  rather  than  make  an  opening 
for  them,  they  will  go  on  paying 
double  and  treble  interest  for  the 
debt.  Let  them :  they  will  only 
secure  their  own  ruin ;  and  will 


not  keep  off  the  Radicals  after  all, 
who  will  have  a  great  deal  less 
trouble  in  grappling  with  the 
Jews. 

136.  In  my  next  Letter,  I  come 
to  the  assertion,  that  the  interest 
of  debt  ought  not  to  be  reduced. 
This  is  a  grand  point.  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  the  question;  and  I  shall 
endeavour  to  settle  it  in  the  minds 
of  my  readers. 

W.  COBBETT. 


FESTIVAL 

OF 

GEESE  AND  FOXES: 

Or,  an  Account  of  the  presenting  of 
the  “  SUPERB  EPERGNE” 
to  Lawyer  Williams,  at 
Prf.ston  in  Lancashire. 


If  1  could  believe,  that  the  people 
of  Preston  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  this  matter,  I  should  heartily 
wish  them  to  feel  the  lash,  back 
lash  and  belly  pinch,  to  the  end 
of  their  days.  From  the  account. 
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published  in  London,  it  would 
seem,  that  this  Lawyer  Williams, 
who  stood  a  candidate  for  this  bo¬ 
rough  at  the  last  election,  was,  the 
other  day,  invited  to  a  dinner  at 
Preston  ;  and,  that,  at  this  dinner, 
at  which  a  fellow  of  the  name  of 
Lawe,  who  is  called,  or,  rather 
who  calls  himself,  an  Esquire , 
presided  :  a  thing  called  a  “  Su¬ 
perb  Epergne  ”  was,  with  suitable 
mummery,  presented  to  this  Law¬ 
yer,  in  his  double  capacity  of 
Patriot  and  of  Defender  of  the 
Queen  ! 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that 
the  whole  thing  was  got  up  by 
some  sharp  fellows,  some  foxes, 
of  Preston,  with  a  view  of  raising 
their  price  with  the  other  “  inte¬ 
rest  ”  at  the  next  election ;  for,  if 
there  be  nobody  to  oppose,  the 
price  must  come  down,  and  pro¬ 
duce,  as  in  the  affairs  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  what  may  well  be  called, 
“  electioneering  distress.”  The 
many  (if  many  there  were) 
who  subscribed  to  the  “  Superb 

Epergne ,”  acted  goose  upon  this 

% 

occasion ;  and,  it  seems,  indeed, 
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to  have  been  a  pretty  large  as¬ 
semblage  of  these  cackling  ani¬ 
mals  ;  for,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  whole  tribe  of  black  bodied 
and  gray-headed  foxes  from  the 
Assizes  at  Lancaster ;  and  these 
never  run  across  the  country  for 
nothing. 

But,  what  is  a  “  Superb 
Epergne  ?”  Is  it  a  dish,  or  a  mug, 
or  a  platter,  or  a  bowl ;  or  what  is 
it  1  And  how  come  these  Weavers 
by  such  fine  words  and  correspond- 
ing  taste  ?  Who  told  them  any  thing 
about  epergnes  ?  Tiiey  hardly  use 
such  things  in  their  own  houses^ 
However,  the  main  thing  is,  the 
want  of  sense,  or  the  want  of  ho¬ 
nesty,  so  visible  and  so  flagrant 
here.  What  had  this  Lawyer 
done  to  merit  the  praises  of  the 
people  of  Preston,  or  of  any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom  1  He  did, 
indeed,  do  better  than  the  rest  of 
the  Lawyers  of  the  unfortunate 
Queen  ;  but,  he  could  not  do  that, 
it  seems,  without  a  most  brutal 
kick  at  the  people,  which  kick  1 
noticed  at  the  time. 

However,  that  this  was  merely 
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a  Goose  and  Fox  Festival  is  quite 
clear  from  the  drift  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  day  ;  proceedings 
much  too  disgusting,  too  nauseous 
and  sickening  to  be  noticed  in 
detail.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to 
know,  that  the  Geese  cackled  out 
a  toast  to  a  Lawyer  Cot l in g ham 
(never  heard  of  before,)  who, 
it  seems,  accompanied  “  their 
CHAMPION,”  Williams,  as  a 
sort  of  bottle-holder  from  the  bar 
at  Lancaster.  The  bottle-holder 
of  “  the  Champion  ”  gave  the 
Geese  a  speech;  and  then  Geese 
sang  songs  of  their  oicn  composing 
for  the  occasion!  I  should  like 
to  hear  Geese  sing  ! 

After  the  singing,  came  toasting, 
and  Lawyer  Brougham,  the  de¬ 
fender  of  the  employment  of  spies, 
who  went  with  Lord  Hutchinson 
to  St.  Omers,  and  who  made  to 
the  Ministers  the  proposition  of 
1819,  exactly  squaring  with  that 
of  St.  Omers  ;  this  “  Champion  ” 
was  toasted  with  three  times  three. 
Next  came  his  brother,  who  had 
kept  together  with  him  “  in  chi¬ 
valry,”  Lawyer  Denman.  Next 


came  Dr.  Lushington,  whose 
grief  drove  him  to  marry,  in  ten 
hours  after  the  breath  was  out  of 
the  Queen’s  body,  to  a  daughter 
of  Carr,  the  famous  Solicitor  to 
the  not  less  famous  Excise.  After 
this  came  the  other  Lawyers  who 
had  been  emplo}  ed  in  the  case  of 
the  unhappy  Queen ;  and,  then, 
to  wind  the  thing  properly  up, 
came  Lawyer  Scarlett  and  the 
independent  gentlemen  of  the 
Northern  Bar!  SCARLETT, 
who  had  prosecuted  Messrs. 
Hunt,  Johnson  and  Bamfoed  ; 
Scarlett,  who  is,  in  short,  the  most 
decided  and  most  bitter  enemy 
of  Reform. 

I  hope  and  trust,  that  the  people 
of  Preston  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this  matter,  and  that  they  will  find 
some  means  of  openly  and  for¬ 
mally  disavowing  all  part  in  it ; 
for,  unless  they  do  this,  I  shall  set 
them  down  as  being  too  feeble, 
too  much  beaten  down,  to  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  any  thing  like  manly 
conduct ;  or  too  corrupt  to  be 
worthy  of  a  moment  of  the  time 
of  any  man  who  wishes  and  who 
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has  the  capacity  to  serve  them. 
The  toasting  of  Scarlett  is  quite 
enough  to  warrant  this  conclusion. 

As  to  this  Lawyer  Williams, 
as  a  friend  of  Freedom  and  Re¬ 
form,  the  very  idea  is  brutish.  As 
well  may  the  fellows  of  Notting¬ 
ham  endeavour  to  make  us  be¬ 
lieve,  that  they  elected  Birch  and 
Lawyer  Denman  from  motives  of 
a  public  nature.  They  complain 
of  the  lash  ;  but  the  lash  is  what 
they  deserve.  These  two  towns 
were  the  first  to  address  the 
Queen;  and,  it  must  be  known  to 
the  people  of  these  towns,  that  the 
answers,  in  which  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Queen  was  represented  as 
disavowing  all  connexion  with 
them,  were  the  work  of  her  Law¬ 
yers  ;  and  yet,  these  are  the  men, 
whom  the  silly,  or  corrupt,  crea¬ 
tures  now  praise !  However,  it  is 
the  trusting  of  Lawyer  Scarlett, 
the  prosecutor  general  of  the  Re¬ 
formers  in  the  North  ;  the  prose¬ 
cutor  of  those  who  escaped  the 
sword  on  the  16th  of  August :  this 
is  the  offence  at  Preston;  and, 
if  the  people  of  Preston  do  not 


disavow  this  act,  they  merit  lash¬ 
ing  and  starvation  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives. 

Would  they  make  us  believe, 
that  there  is  public  spirit  in  stick¬ 
ing  up  this  Williams  against  the 
man  of  Lord  Derby  ?  They  will 
deceive  nobody  by  such  a  pre¬ 
tence.  Lord  Derby’s  man  loves 
freedom  full  as  well  as  Lawyer 
Williams  does;  and,  1  should 
greatly  prefer  him.  Lord  Derby 
wants  nothing  from  us.  He  has 
an  estate  of  his  own.  He  wants  no 
commissionerships,  or  other  sop, 

J 

such  as  they  fling  into  the  mouth 
of  a  barking  lawyer. 

•  And,  be  it  observed,  that  Law¬ 
yers  will  now  bite  sharper  than 
ever.  There  is  legal  “  distress  ” 
as  well  as  agricultural  “  distress .” 
Briefs  fall  off  as  bank-notes  dis¬ 
appear.  This  is  another  of  the 
good  effects. of  gold.  Let  it  con¬ 
tinue  to  come  on ;  let  it  get  about 
the  country  ;  and,  some  thousands 
of  them  must  be  upon  the  parish 
themselves,  instead  of  being  en¬ 
gaged  in  proposing  projects  for 
checking  the  population  of  the 
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Labouring  Classes.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  these  gentry  will  be 
thinned ,  I  warrant  it.  The  com- 
missionerships  and  soliciiorships 
once  taken  away ;  left  to  their 
merits,  and  the  clients  without 
paper-money;  let  this  take  com¬ 
plete  and  full  effect,  and  I  give 
the  parish-officers  of  St.  Clement 
Canes,  St.  Paul  Covent  Garden, 
St.  Dunstan  in  the  West,  and  St. 
Andrew  Holborn,  notice  to  en¬ 
large  the  dimensions  of  their  work¬ 
houses,  and  to  prepare  some  snug 
little  places,  such  as  those  to 
which  these  worthies  have  so 
mainly  assisted  in  consigning  the 
Reformers.  Once  safely  lodged 
in  these  receptacles,  we  may,  w  ith 
little  alteration,  use,  in  speaking 
of  them,  the  words  which  Swift 
used  in  speaking  of  another  set, 
to  whom  they  seem  to  bear  no  dis¬ 
tant  resemblance. 

Let  them,  when  they  once  get  in, 

Sell  their  counsel  for  a  pin. 

Let  them,  while  in  ragged  breeches, 
Tear  their  throats  with  frothy  speeches. 
Let  them,  while  they’re  bit  by  fleas, 
Dream  of  grasping  bags  of  fees. 

Let  them,  while  they’re  whipp’d  &  bang’d, 
Thank  their  God  they’ve  not  been  bang’d. 


In  my  Cottage-Economy, 
No.  3,  published  on  the  first  of 
this  month,  I  have  made  particu¬ 
lar  mention  of  a  mill  for  grind¬ 
ing  wheat  and  other  grain  by 
the  hand  of  man.  Here  is  the 
Doctor  for  these  gentry !  Put  to 
these  mills,  at  the  rate  of  six 
bushels  a  day,  they  would  soon 
understand  what  is  meant  by  get¬ 
ting  a  livhrg  by  the  sweat  of  the 
broiv!  Never  mind  their  gout: 
they  can  sit  and  grind ;  and,  if 
they  have  gout  in  the  hands,  tie 
them  to  the  wheel-handle  with 
strings  or  with  straps.  Here  a 
couple  of  “  champions,”  might 
indeed  (and  must)  “  keep  toge¬ 
ther  in  their  chivalry ;  ”  and  that, 
too,  without  insulting  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  the  people,  without 
destruction  to  that  which  it  would 
be  their  duty  to  take  care  of,  and 
without  a  bawling  and  a  brawling, 
worthy  only  of  Babel  or  of  Bed¬ 
lam.  The  constant  clicketingofthe 
mill,  would,  like  the  singing  of  the 
nurse,  wear  out  the  perseverance 
of  their  lungs  ;  and,  if  it  were  im¬ 
possible  to  reduce  them  to  ubso- 
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lute  silence,  they  would,  I  en¬ 
gage,  at  the  end  of  two  months, 
be  brought  to  a  state  that  would 
make  it  possible  lor  you  to  hear 
yourself  speak  within  a  hundred 
yrards  of  their  mouths. 

Whenever  this  happy  state  of 
things  shall  arrive,  then  will  be  the 
time  for  the  Geese  of  Preston,  in 
Lancashire  !  Then  they  may  have 
choice  and  cheap  !  “  Champions  ” 
as  plenty  as  hips  and  haws  before 
the  birds  grow  hungry!  And, 
this  time  is  far  less  distant  than 
some  may  imagine.  For  my  part, 
I  should  be  the  most  miserable 
dog  that  ever  existed,  if  I  did  not 
look  forward  with  lively  hope  to 
the  time  when  the  “  poor  lawyers” 
will  go  about  the  streets  as  the 
“  poor  gardeners”  now  do  in 
snowy  weather,  only  with  a  big 
old  wig  upon  a  pole  instead  of  a 
cabbage.  Never  will  I  give  one 
of  them  a  farthing,  unless  he  first 
make  me  a  speech,  including  these 
words :  “  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 
“  God  forbid  I  should  do  any 
“  thing  tending  to  undervalue  the 
“  Liberty  of  the  Press,  which  is, 


indeed,  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  a  constitu¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  envy  of  sur¬ 
rounding  nations  and  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  world  ;  but,  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  jury,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  this  precious  Liberty  of 
the  Press  it  is  that  I  call  upon 
you  to  curb  its  licentiousness .” 
Then  1  shall  burst  out  a  laughimc, 
and  chuck  the  blackguard  a  half¬ 
penny.  This  will  be  the  time  for 
the  Preston  patriots,  to  whom,  in 
the  mean  while,  I  bid  farewell. 


LADIES’  BONNETS. 


This  matter  makes  a  great  stir; 
and  well  it  may,  the  question  be¬ 
ing,  whether  we  be  able  to  raise 
from  our  own  soil  and  to  make  a 
very  considerable  article  of  ivear- 
ing  apparel,  which  ice  now  import 
from  a  foreign  country.  The 
question  is  nothing  less  than  this ; 
and,  I  have  the  very  great  plea¬ 
sure  to  tell  my  readers,  that  my 
conjecture  of  last  week,  in  the 
affirmative  of  this  question,  has 
already  become  nearly  a  certainty. 

I  then  observed,  that  I  had  exa¬ 
mined  a  three-guinea  Leghorn 
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Bonnet,  and,  that  I  was  con¬ 
vinced,  that  I  could  grow  rye  and 

« 

wheat  straw  in  England  to  make 
a  bonnet  much fine f  than  that.  I 
went  farther,  and  pointed  out  the 
way  of  doing  this.  I  was  not  sure 
what  sort  of  straw  the  Leghorn 
Bonnet  was  made  of ;  but,  1  was 
nearly  sure,  that  it  was  made  of 
rye-straw.  Several  persons  have 
called  at  the  Office  of  the  Reads- 
ter,  and  have  spoken  to  my  son 
on  the  subject ;  and,  amongst 
others,  there  have  been  persons 
to  ridicule  the  idea  of  making 
Bonnets,  equal  to  the  Leghorn 
ones,  from  rye  straw !  This  was 
scouted  as  a  sort  of  whim  of  mine. 

Well,  then,  I  am  now  (Tuesday 
evening)  able  to  assert  in  the  most 
positive  terms,  that  die  Leghorn 
Bonnets  are  made  of  the  straw  of 
our  common  corn,  rye ,  wheat,  and 
even  oats!  Be  it  known  to  the 
public,  that  straw  is,  in  one  case 
at  least,  imported  from  Leghorn, 
and  made  into  plat  here.  A  gen¬ 
tleman  who  is  an  importer  and 
manufacturer  in  this  way,  has 
(this  minute)  been  with  me,  and 
has  given  me  samples  of  the  straw 
for  such  purpose  imported.  Be¬ 
fore  I  examined  the  straw  (to  sa\ 
the  truth,  it  was  before  1  put  on 
my  spectacles  !)  I  asked,  what  it 
was  the  straw  of ;  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  said,  he  believed  it  was  that 


of  a  corn  that  grew  in  Italy,  and 
that  would  not  grow  here.  Hav¬ 
ing  now  put  on  my  spectacles,  I 
applied  my  farmering  skill  to  the 
matter  ;  and,  in  short,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  the  gentleman,  I  not 
only  instantly  asserted,  that  these 
were  specimens  of  straw  of  rye 
and  oats ;  but,  1  also  showed  him 
even  grains  of  those  plants,  which 
I  picked  out  of  the  bits  of  starved 
ears  and  haws  at  the  tops  of  the 
straws,  which  ears  are  left  on  in 
the  bleaching,  and  until  the  straw 
is  used  for  platting. 

Thus,  then,  this  point  is  settled ; 
and  I  pledge  myself  that  straw  can. 
be  raised  in  England  as  fine  as  * 
any  that  ever  teas  or  ever  can  be 
raised  in  Italy,  and  I  am  not  to 
be  made  to  believe  that  we  cannot 
cut  the  plants  and  bleach  the 
straw  as  well  as  the  Italians  can. 
For,  if  it  require  a  hotter  sun  than 
we  have,  we  have  glass. 

But  (and  the  farmer  who  reads 
this  will  stare  at  it)  amongst  these 
rye  and  oat  straws  I  found  some 
straws  of  grass.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Italians  are  not  very  nice 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  rye  and 
oats  ;  and  that,  in  the  imported 
straw,  there  are  frequently  straws 
of  grass,  cut  with  the  rye  or  oats, 
b’eaehed  with  the  straw  of  those 
plants,  and  sent  to  us  in  this  mixed 
state.  And,  l  actually  have,  in  a 
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little  bunch,  containing  eleven 
stratus,  4  of  oats  ;  1  of  rye ;  1  of 
meadow-fox-tail ;  1  of  cock’s-foot 
(I  think  it  is);  1  of  sweet  vernal 
grass  (I  think  it  is) ;  1  of  another 
sort  of  grass  that  I  do  not  know 
that  I  ever  heard  the  name  of,  but 
that  I  have  seen  Irorn  my  infancy 

to  this  day  ;  and  two  of . 

what  think  you,  farmer  ]  Of  the 
common  up-land  grass,  which  is 
sown  with  the  clover,  -which,  in 
Surrey,  when  I  was  a  boy,  was 
called  Bents,  though,  I  suppose, 
the  “  Agriculturists”  have  now 
some  fine  name  for  it ;  which  in 
Hampshire  the  old  smock-frock  far¬ 
mers  call  Bennets ;  and  which,  in 
Norfolk,  is  called  White  Nonsuch! 

Good  God !  That  we  should 
have  been  sending  to  Italy  for 
Bennets  to  make  bonnets  of!  For, 
observe,  the  straws  of  the  Bennets 
are  pretty  nearly  as  beautiful  as 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  straws.  If 
every  one  of  the  sorts  be  not  of 
equal  beauty,  there  is  no  very 
great  difference.  The  Bennets, 
which  grow  yearly  in  about  a 
fifth  part  of  all  the  arable  land  in 
England,  will  make,  I  verily  be¬ 
lieve,  in  the  hands  of  English  wo¬ 
men,  even  finer  bonnets  than  that 
of  Miss  Woodhouse  ! 

But  (“  none  of  your  cursed  po¬ 
litics,”  I  think  I  hear  the  fool- 
rogues  say)  have  we  really  been 


sending  to  Italy  for  rye,  oat,  fox¬ 
tail,  cock’s-foot,  and  bennet,  straw, 
to  make  a  great  article  of  wearing 
apparel,  to  make  covering  for  the 
heads  of  a  third  part  of  the  people, 
while  we  were  paying  enormously 
for  the  use  of  the  talents  of  a 
Board  of  Trade?  This  Board 
makes  a  great  splutter  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  twig  of  that 
tree,  that  tree,  that  tree,  which 
“  Glory”  once  said  ought  to  be 
hewed  down  and  cast  into  the  fire  ; 
but,  which  has  stood  and  spread 
its  influence  about,  though  “  Glory”' 
had,  long  and  long  ago,  the  power 
to  do  that  job  of  hewing,  which  he 
said  ought  to  be  done,  and  which 
will  be  done,  at  last,  in  spile  of 
him.  This  “  Board  of  Trade ” 
have  a  President,  a  Secretary,  a 
Law-Clerk,  Messengers,  Porters, 
“  Necessary  Woman,”  and  God 
only  knows  what  besides.  If  the 
“  Necessary-Woman”  only  had 
been  in  the  Office,  she,  upon  find¬ 
ing,  that  a  great  branch  of  Eng¬ 
lish  manufacture,  at  Dunstable 
and  other  places,  had  been  ruined 
by  the  importation  of  Bonnets 
from  Leghorn,  would  have  exa¬ 
mined  the  Leghorn-Bonnets  to 
see  what  materials  they  were  com¬ 
posed  of.  She  would  have  sent 
to  Leghorn  to  ascertain  the  fact. 
Finding  that  the  bonnets  were 
made  of  rye  and  oat  and  bennet 
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straw,  she  would  have  ascertained 
the  manner  of  cultivating  those 
plants  in  order  to  get  the  straw  so 
fine  and  so  tough.  And,  having 
done  all  this  for  about  fifty  pounds, 
she  would  have  saved  Miss  Wood- 
house  the  trouble  of  sending  a 
Bonnet  from  Connecticut,  and 
would  have  saved  the  American 
Ladies  the  trouble  of‘  sending  all 
the  way  to  Italy  for  Bonnets  that 
they  would  have  got  from  London 
and  Liverpool. 

This  is  what  the  “  Necessary- 
Woman”  would  have  done,  if  the 

Board”  had  consisted  solely  of 
her.  But,  the  President,  Mr. 
Vice  President,  the  Lords  of 
Trade ,  as  they  are  pompously 
called,  would,  then,  have  had  no 
jdaces ;  and  there  would  have 
been  no  need  of  a  couple  of  brief¬ 
less  Lawyers  as  their  Secretary 
and  “  Law-Clerk;  ”  and,  of 
course,  all  these  would  have  ex¬ 
perienced  “  distress.” 

Of  the  “  Society  of  Arts”  much, 
too,  may  be  said,  in  this  case,  in 
the  way  of  no  very  high  com¬ 
mendation.  They  should  have 
inquired  what  the  Leghorn  bonnets 
are  made  of;  for,  is  it  not  to  show 
great  ignorance,  or  gnat  remiss¬ 
ness,  not  to  have  ascertained  this 
point;  a  point  ascertained  by  me 
in  about  80  hours  from  the  time 
of  my  first  thinking  about  the 


matter  ?  I  am  no  conjurer:  I  asked 
for  information,  and  I  got  it ;  ancf, 
so  would  they  if  they  had  asked 
for  it.  Miss  Woodhouse  was  en¬ 
titled  to  their  highest  prize  for 
calling  their  attention  to  so  im¬ 
portant  a  matter ;  but,  if  they  had 
made  a  proper  use  of  her  hint  ; 
if  they  had  been  diligent  in  their 
inquiries,  they  would  not  have 
needed  the  delay  of  a  year  to 
hunt  about  after  grass,  and  to  sow 
her  seeds  in  f lower-pots ,  which 
one  of  them  told  my  son  he  had 
done.  Even  if  no  inquiry  had 
been  made  about  the  Leghorn 
materials,  the  seeds,  sent  by  Miss 
Woodbouse,  might  have  been 
compared  with  our  grass  seeds , 
during  this  very  last  summer,  and 
many  an  acre  (if  that  had  been 
necessary)  might  have  been  sowed 
by  this  time. 

But,  what  useful  thing  ever  was 
done,  in  this  way?  Dr.  Jenner 
got  20,000/. ;  I  think  it  was.  I 
most  vehemently  censured  this  at 
the  time;  and  I  always  insisted, 
that  his  “  discovery,”  which  was 
no  discovery  at  all,  was  worse 
than  useless.  And,  at  this  very 
moment,  there  is,  I  am  informed, 
a  son  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips, 
just  narrowly  escaped  with  Hfe 
from  the  natural  small  pox,  caught 
many  years  after  he  had  been  ino¬ 
culated  with  the  Cow-pox,  and 
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that,  too,  BY  DOCTOR  JEN- 
NER  HIMSELF! 

Propose  any  thing  really  use¬ 
ful,  really  important,  and  that 
has  plain  sense  in  it ;  and  you 
may  be  quite  sure,  that  the 
THING  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  you.  Have  you  a  seat,  or  a 
rote  for  a  seat ;  then  the  THING 
will  listen,  not  to  your  project,  for 
the  THING  cares  little  about 
that ;  but,  to  the  terms  of  seat,  or 
the  vote.  Oh,  my  dear  Miss 
Woodhouse !  If  you  had  but  a 
seat;  or  had  but  a  relation,  or 
even  a  bon-ami,  that  had  a  sister 
or  a  wife  of  a  bon-ami  that  had 
one!  But,  alas!  you  live  in  Cor.- 
neeticut,  where  a  single  bonnet  is 
worth  twenty  score  of  seats. 

I  have  had  some  Leghorn-Plat 
shown  to  me,  and  shown  to  me, 
I  believe,  for  the  finest  too.  Now, 
I  assert,  that  the  finest  of  the 
Leghorn-Plat  that  I  have  seen  is 
not  nearly  so  fine,  not  half  so  fine, 
as  the  American  Plat  which  1 
have,  and  which,  as  the  reader 
will  remember,  was  got  by  my 
son  “  amongst  the  neighbours  ”  of 
M  iss  Woodhouse  ;  and  yet,  I  am 
satisfied,  that  we  can  grow  straw 
here  equal  in  fineness  to  that  made 
vse  of  in  Connecticut. 

In  my  next,  or  in  some  future 
Number  of  the  Register,  I  will 
give  my  opinion  in  detail  as  to  the 


means  of  growing  this  straw;  and, 
I  by  no  means  despair  of  seeing, 
or  hearing  of  there  being,  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  grown  next 
year. 

N.  B.  I  have  just  heard,  that  it 
was  the  Silver-Medal  and  20 
guineas  that  the  Society  of  Arts 
finally  awarded  to  Miss  Wood- 
house,  on  condition  that  she  sent 
5lb.  of  the  seed,  some  of  the 
plat,  and  a  full  description  of  the 
growing,  cutting,  bleaching  and 
preparing  the  straw. 


THE  KING!!! 


Wiiat,  then,  reader,  did  you 
think,  that  I  had  wholly  lost  sight 
of  his  Majesty  1  He  makes,  in¬ 
deed,  very  little  noise  when  he  is 
here ;  he  moves  about  in  England 
as  quietly  as  the  mouse  and  the 
bat ;  he  passes  over  the  pavement 
of  London  as  softly  as  if  his  wheels 
were  padded  to  spare  the  nerves 
of  his  loving  and,  possibly,  lying- 
in,  subjects.  But,  Fame,  with  her 
bawling,  bothering,  blubbering, 
brazen  throat,  lets  the  world  know 
of  his  grand  and  glorious  deeds 
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in  Ireland,  that  land  of  “  warmth  ” 
and  of  whiskey.  Have  we  not 
read  of  the  sweet  Shamrock,  held 
out  in  his  Royal  left  hand  to  the 
Tiew  of  the  loving  crowd,  while, 
the  neck  leaning  and  looks 
melting  at  the  same  time,  his 
Royal  right  fore-finger  pointed 
to  the  sovereign’s  “  truly  Irish 
heart  ?  ”  Have  we  not  read  of  the 
splendid  palace,  rising  up  with 
the  growth  of  a  pumpkin,  at  once 
to  immortalize  the  virtues,  and  to 
render  frequent  the  visits,  of  the 
Royal  guest  1  Have  we  not  read 
how  “  Ireland’s  own  Duke,”  w'ho 
and  whose  Duchess  had  dined 
with  the  Queen,  was  now  (the 
Queen  being  a  corpse)  tlie  first 
amongt  those  who  hastened  to 
dine  with  the  King  ?  Have  we 
notread,  how  the  great  Catholic- 
Patriot,  Lawyer  O’Connell,  whose 
friends,  at  least,  solicited  for  him 
an  office  under  the  wife,  carried 
a  Crown  of  Laurel  to  put  upon 
the  head  of  the  hush  and?  Have 
we  not  read  of  the  grand  tri  umphal 
landing  from  the  steam-boat;  and 
of  how  the  “  warm ”  people  shed 


tears  for  joy,  while  their  rags  were 
set  a  dancing  from  the  same  “fine 
and  enthusiastic  feeling”  in  the 
bosom  of  the  wind!  Have  we 
not  read  of  the  silent  velocity, 
with  which  “  the  sovereign  ”  flew 
from  Anglesea  to  Ramsgate,  those 
dwellings  of  kindred  souls  1  And, 
finally,  have  we  not  read  of 
how  “  the  sovereign,”  snatching 
the  trident  from  Neptune,  lunched 
forth  on  the  deep,  undauntedly  ex¬ 
claiming,  I  dare  say,  “for  Calais, 
a-hoy  !  ”  and  (having  a  steam-boat 
along-side)  how  he  set  even  the 
winds  at  defiance  1 

Have  we  not  read  of  these 
things  1  And  are  our  children, 
our  dear  little  children,  now 
“  warm  ”  in  the  eradle,  never, 
never  to  read  of  them  in  verse  of 
rhyme  or  blank  1  Shall  these 
things,  these  deeds,  pass  without 
verse  from  Southey  or  Walter 
Scott  ?  Shall  Fitzgerald,  who, 
like  the  flower  that  the  children 
call  the  “  smell-smock ,”  blows 
every  June,  not  produce  an  au¬ 
tumnal  blow  for  this  one  year  ? 
Shall  we  have  nothing  to  record 
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the  deeds  of  the  last  two  immortal 
months !  Nothing,  nothing  at 
all,  to  describe  to  posterity  the 
“  warmth  ”  of  the  Irish  1 

How  they  halloo’d,  how  they  bawl’d  ; 
How  they  scream’d  and  caterwaul’d ; 
How  they  scamper’d,  how  they  squeez’d  ; 
How  they  puff’d  and  how  they  weaz’d ; 
How  they  dress’d  and  how  they  shin’d  ; 
How  they  guzzl’d,  how  they  din’d ; 

How  they  sweated,  how  they  felt ; 

And,  at  that  time,  how  they  smelt ; 

How  they  sobb’d  and  how  they  sigh’d  ; 
How  they  blubber’d,  how  thcycry’d; 
How,  ye  Gods  !  they  swore  and  ly’d  ! 

Shall  we  have  nothing  to  record 
this  ?  Then  I  shall  say,  that, 
though  Laicyers  “  keep  together 
in  their  chivalry,”  the  age  of  poe¬ 
tical  chivalry  is  gone ! 

More  about  the  king  next  week. 
No  man  shall  say  of  me,  that 
I  neglect  my  Sovereign.  1  say 
with  faithful  old  Lawyer  Thur- 
low,  “  When  I  forget  my  King, 
may  my  God  forget  me  !” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  gentleman  who  finds  an 
error  in  page  708  of  last  Register, 


will  find,  that  the  word  who,  which 
stands  in  the  2d  line,  should  come 
after  the  word  eye,  in  the  3d  line. 
The  word  has  been  misplaced  in 
the  printing. — In  page  700,  there 
is  “  horse  and  all,  ”  instead  of 
“  house  and  all ;  ”  which  is  a  ter¬ 
rible  mistake;  for,  even  the  most- 
devout  Catholics  do  not  believe, 
that  the  Virgin  flew  over  the  sea 
on  liorse-back.  However,  let  the 
reader  only  bear  in  mind,  that  I 
never  see  the  thing  after  it  is 
written  till  it  come  in  the  shape 
of  a  pamphlet,  and,  which  I  assure 
him  is  the  case,  that  I  never  read 
the  manuscript ;  and  then  he  will 
cease  to  wonder  (if  he  do  wonder 
at  all)  at  the  occasional  blunders 
he  sees.  It  is  a  different  matter, 
when  we  come  to  King’s  Speeches, 
State-Papers,  Reports,  and  the 
like.  Here  there  is  ahvavs  an 
abundance  of  time ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  if  the  writing  be  not,  in  all 
respects,  correct,  we  must  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  Avriter  is  incapable, 
or  that  he  has  been  shamefully 
negligent.  In  this  case  there  is, 
moreover,  duty  to  the  king  and  the 
country  :  duty  to  do  the  thing  pro¬ 
perly,  or  to  decline  to  under¬ 
take  it. 

My  Correspondent,  who 
sends  me  the  half-crown  bank¬ 
note  from  Penrith,  and  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  premium  of5d L  given 
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for  Sovereigns  at  Glasgow,  will 
accept  of  my  thanks,  though  this 
latter  does  seem  to  thwart  the 
maxim  of  law,  laid  down  lately 
in  Somersetshire,  that  “  bank¬ 
notes  are  more  valuable  than  the 
present  gold  coin.”  These  things 
I  shall  notice  in  my  next. 

The  Correspondent,  who  sends 
me  the  Norwich  Mercury  ot  last 
week,  containing  one.  hundred  and 
four  advertisements  of  farming 
stock  for  sale ,  including  the  mo¬ 
reen  curtains,  sofas,  easy-chairs , 
m ahogany-C  O  M  M O  D E  S ,  m  aho- 
</fl?///-UIDET,  cut-glass  decan¬ 
ters,  silver  desert-knives,  urns  of 
the  same  metal,  PIANOS  by 
Broadwood ,  and  other  “  imple¬ 
ments  of  husbandry,”  has  my 
very  best  thanks.  Here  is  the 
“  capital  ”  that  Monsieur  Df. 
Snip  says  we  have  amassed  during 
the  war  !  Here  is  a  part,  at  least, 
of  that  famous  “  capital,”  which 
the  Committee  of  the  “  Collective 
Wisdom  ”  say  is  to  face  our  in¬ 
creased  taxation  !  Here,  in  plain 
sense,  is  a  part  of  what  a 
hellish  paper-money  has  drawn 
from  the  blood  and  bones  of 
the  Labouring  Classes.  But, 
more  of  this  next  week ;  espe  - 
cially  as  the  Norwich  Mercury 
informs  us,  that  he  (though  he  fills 
nearly  all  his  paper)  is  compelled 
to  leave  out  some  of  his  adver¬ 


tisements  till  next  iveek.  This, 
too,  is  only  one  paper  out  of  three , 
which  are  published  at  Norwich  ; 
and  the  other  two  will,  in  all  like¬ 
lihood,  contain  some  advertise¬ 
ments  of  this  sort,  not  inserted 
in  this  Mercury.  So  that,  as  that 
wise  man,  Castlereauii,  so  pro¬ 
foundly  observed,  we  are  getting 
into  a  “  general  working  of 
events,”  of  which  this  sweeping 
sale  of  bidets  and  pianos  is  by  no 
means  a  trifling  symptom. 

Come,  come,  farmer  Chopstick, 
don’t  fret  yourself!  You  can  do 
very  well  without  these  things. 
A  soaking  showrer,  or  a  sop  in  the 
brook,  and  the  singing  of  the  lark, 
will  be  better  even  for  you,  than 
commodes,  bidets  and  pianos ;  and 
a  great  deal  better  will  the  new 
slate  of  things  be  for  your  plough¬ 
men  and  threshers. 

I  should  like  to  get  a  sight  of  the 
next  Norwich  Mercury,  and  of  the 
other  two  papers  of  the  same  week. 
— These  country  papers  are  now 
become  very  interesting.  A  gen¬ 
tleman  tells  me,  that  I  very  much 
over-estimated  the  probable  num¬ 
ber  of  sheep  usually  penned  at 
Weyhill-fair.  He  must  be  right ; 
because  he  lives  near  the  spot. 
He  tells  me,  however,  that  some 
Lambs  were  sold  as  low  as  at  five 
shillings  at  Wilton-fair.  I  said, 
that  they  would  have  sold  at  that 
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price,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
very  large  crops  which  the  tur¬ 
nips  promise  to  yield.  This  price 
is  quite  charming  !  It  puts  me  in 
mind  of  Long-Island,  where  we 
used,  in  “  prosperous  times,”  to 
buy  a  ewe  for  a  dollar.  The  price 
now  (“  distress ”  being  come)  is 
about  two  shillings  of  our  money, 
1  suppose.  There  wras  a  fellow 
at  Botley  wdiose  favourite  adjec¬ 
tive  was  “  miserable and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  taking,  like  the  Agri¬ 


cultural  Committee,  a  little  liberty 
with  grammar,  he  used  to  say  of 
a  hog,  for  instance,  that  he  was 
miserable  fat  The  term,  distress r 
appears  to  be  at  present  a  general 
favourite  ;  and,  as  it  must  be  dis¬ 
tress,  give  me,  I  say,  that  sort  of 
distress  which  makes  a  lamb  worth 
only  half  a  week’s  wages  of  a  la¬ 
bourer  ;  for,  if  there  were  no  other 
reason,  this  makes  it  really  less 
troublesome  to  earn  sheep  than  to 
steal  them. 
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COBBETT’S 

LETTERS  TO  LANDLORDS, 

On  the  Agricultural  Report 
and  Evidence. 

LETTER  V.  - 

Kensington,  16  October,  1821. 
Landlords, 

137.  We  now  come  to  a  great 
point  in  our  subject ;  namely,  the 
opinion,  stated  by  the  Committee, 
as  to  the  interest  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  debt.  But,  before  I  pro¬ 
ceed  on  this  point,  I  beg  leave 
to  look  back,  for  a  moment,  to 
Letter  III,  paragraphs  63  to  69. 
I  there  noticed  the  statement  of 
the  Committee,  that  the  revenue 
and  consumption  had  increased.  I, 
for  argument’s  sake,  admitted  the 
fact,  and  I  clearly  showed  that  it 
was  a  fact  to  afford  no  sort  of  com¬ 
fort  to  the  landlords.  Now  ;  that 
is  to  say,  within  this  week,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Quarter’s  Revenue 
has  been  published  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  trumpeted  forth  by  the 


Courier  and  criticised  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  by  (as  it  is 
said)  the  profound  and  vigilant 
John  de  Sxir,  of  Cabbage-Hall 
in  the  county  of  Surrey,  Esquire, 
who  (without  meaning  to  pun) 
I  may  say  watches  Mr.  Vansit- 
tart  with  the  sharpness  of  a 
needle. 

138.  According  to  this  account, 
the  revenue  has  increased,  during 
the  quarter  of  a  year  which  ended 
on  the  5th  of  October ;  and  it  is 
stated  that  the  increase  is  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  produce  of  the  malt 
tax.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  I 
never  believe  any  of  these  state¬ 
ments.  They  come  forth  under 
no  responsible  authority.  If  false 
(as  I  believe  they  always  are) 
there  is  no  detection  possible.  In 
short,  they  are  statements  such  as 
the  parties  putting  them  forth 
choose  to  put  forth ;  and  who  is 
to  believe,  that  they  will  not  put 
forth  that,  be  it  what  it  may,  that 
is  best  calculated  to  answer  their 
own  purpose,  be  that  purpose 
what  it  may.  How  false  these 
statements  are,  upon  an  average, 
2  N 
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must  be  evident  to  every  person 
of  the  smallest  reflection.  For 
more  than  thirty  years  past,  there 
have,  according  to  these  accounts, 
been  a  constant  increase  going  on. 
“  The  last  was  good,  but  this  is 
better.”  And  thus  has  this  nation 
been  cajoled  along  from  year  to 
year,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
news-papers,  who  choose  to  regard 
these  statements  as  true ,  and  to 
dispute  about  them  accordingly. 
At  the  end  of  every  quarter  of  a 
year,  they  amuse  their  dupes,  for 
a  week,  with  this  kind  of  sham 
disputation  ;  and  thus,  for  these 
seven  days,  keep  their  minds  at 
the  distance  of  leagues  from  every 
thing  like  fact  and  common-sense. 

139.  However,  upon  the  sup¬ 
position,  that  there  really  is  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  Malt- 
taxes  received  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  year,  the  fact  only 
confirms  my  doctrine,  laid  down 
in  Letter  III,  paragraphs  from 
63  to  69.  And,  indeed,  nothing  can 
well  be  more  plain,  than  that  low 
j •prices  of  food  and  raiment  tend  to 
increase  the  amount  of  consump¬ 
tion.  For,  though  the  tax  on  the 
bushel,  the  gallon,  the  yard  and 
pound  remain  the  same,  the  article 
still  costs  less ,  and  costs  less,  too, 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
wages. 

140.  I  must  here  take  another 


look  bach.  In  Letter  III,  para¬ 
graphs  71  and  onwards,  I  discus¬ 
sed  that  proposition  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  attempted  to  lessen 
the  amount  of  the  distress.  I  have 
all  along  contended,  that  the  word 
distress  does  not  apply  to  the  state 
of  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
persons  employed  in  agriculture. 
How  can  it  ?  In  the  Western 
Counties  people  buy  mutton  at 
3  J  d.  a  pound.  I  hear  from  Hamp¬ 
shire,  that  bacon  is  bought  for  4 d. 
a  pound,  where  I  never  knew  it 
bought  for  less  than  KM.  or  Is.  of 
the  same  quality.  Wages  never 
can  come  down  in  this  proportion ; 
and  the  fact  is,  they  do  not. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  distress  with 
this  class  ;  but  an  approach  to¬ 
wards  the  absence  of  distress. 
But,  it  is  far  otherwise  with  farm¬ 
ers  bound  by  lease  and  with  land¬ 
lords.  From  every  part  of  the 
country,  I  hear  that  the  main  part 
of  the  farmers  are  ruined.  I  know 
they  are  a  race  that  cry  out  soon 
enough ;  but,  when,  from  the  Nor- 
wich-Papers  and  Burv-Papers, 
which  my  correspondents  have 
been  so  kind  as  to  send  me,  I  see, 
that  the  farming  stock  and  house¬ 
hold  goods  are  actually  now  for 
sale  bg  auction,  (or  have  been 
within  this  week)  upon  more  than 
FOUR  HUNDRED  FARMS 
in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and 
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Suffolk  ;  ■when  I  see  this  with  my 
own  eyes,  and  when  I  see  from  a 
catalogue  of  a  sale  that  has  taken 
place  on  a  farm  where  the  stock 
was  of  a  description  rather  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  ordinary  run  even  in 
Norfolk ;  when  I  see  from  this 
catalogue,  that  the  milch  cows 
sold  lor  seven  pounds  on  an  ave¬ 
rage,  and  that  other  things  sold  at 
a  proportionable  price  ;  when  I 
•see  these  things,  I  must  be  con¬ 
vinced,  that  a  farmer,  bound  by 
a  lease,  must,  as  farmer ,  be 
ruined  ;  and,  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  immediate  effect,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  effect  must  be  the  loss  of  a 
large  part  of  his  estate,  and  that 
right  speedily,  to  the  Landlord. 

141.  The  foregoing  observations 
form  no  unsuitable  preface  to  what 
is  to  follow  here,  the  next  propo¬ 
sition  of  the  Committee  being  in 
the  following  words : 

X.  That  the  interest  of  the 
Debt  OUGHT  NOT  TO  BE 
reduced,  and  that  the 
ftindholders  have  a.  right 
to  what  they  yet.  85,  86, 
87. 

142.  It  does  not  appear  very 
evident,  that  the  Committee  had 
much  business  with  this  matter. 
The  Committee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  allegations  of  cer¬ 
tain  Petitions ,  and  to  report  their 


observations  thereon.  Now  (and 
I  beg  the  fact  to  be  borne  in 
mind)  in  no  one  of  these  petitions 
was  there  a  word  said  about  the 
interest  of  the  debt !  The  Com¬ 
mittee,  therefore,  would,  if  I  had 
been  a  member  of  the  House, 
have  received  a  rap  that  would 
have  made  their  fingers  tingle,  for 
having  thus  gone  out  of  their  way 
to  obtrude  upon  me  their  opinions 
relative  to  a  matter  not  at  all  re¬ 
ferred  to  their  examination.  They 
might,  with  full  as  much  propriety, 
have  reported  upon  the  colour  of 
my  hair  or  that  of  my  eyes  ;  and, 
indeed,  with  less  impropriety ; 
because,  in  touching  upon  the 
question  of  the  interest  of  the 
Debt ,  they  were  calling  upon  the 
House  to  sanction  by  a  side-wind, 
doctrines,  w  hich,  before  they  were 
adopted,  required  to  be  discussed  ; 
and  doctrines,  too,  of  the  most 
fearful  moment. 

143.  However,  report  upon  this 
matter  they  did  ;  and,  in  the  85th, 
86th,  and  87th  paragraphs  of 
their  Report,  they  say  what 
amounts  to  a  declaration,  that  the 
interest  of  the  Debt  ought  not  to 
be  reduced.  SO  SAY  I ;  but, 
only  CONDITIONALLY:  that 
is  to  say,  right,  between  the  par¬ 
ties  ;  right  between  the  Landlords 
and  the  Fundlords  demands  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  interest  of  the  Debt 
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to  a  very  great  amount.  But,  then, 
there  is  the  rest  of  the  nation  ; 
there  is  the  mass  of  the  people , 
•who  have  a  demand  upon  the 
Landlords ;  namely,  to  be  restored 
to  their  right  of  choosing  their  re¬ 
presentatives  in  parliament,  which 
those  Landlords  now  withhold  from 
them.  The  good  of  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  is,  therefore,  to  be  taken  into 
"view.  And,  as  1  am  convinced, 
that  the  people  will  never  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  have  their  just  share  of 
■weight  in  choosing  members  of 
parliament  if  the  interest  of  the 
Debt  be  reduced  before  that  share 
:be  given  to  the  people,  I  shall  do 
my  best  to  oppose  such  reduction, 

' until  the  Landlords  consent  to  the 
people’s  possessing  that  share. 

144.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
that  I  am  here  to  enter  into  an  u 
unent  to  show,  that,  under  a  con¬ 
stitution  which  says,  that  no  man 
shall  be  taxed  without  his  own 
•consent,  the  people  who  pay  a 
third  of  their  earnings  in  taxes 
have  a  right  to  have  a  voice  in 
choosing  the  men  who  impose  the 
taxes  and  expend  the  amount. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  I 
•am,  at  this  time  of  day,  and  with 
all  the  present  scenes  before  us, 
to  set  about  to  show  by  argument, 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  at 
present  constituted,  is  not  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an 


end  to  those  difficulties  and  that 
distress,  the  existence  of  which  it 
so  loudly  proclaims  and  the  cause 
of  which  is  notoriously  to  be  found 
in  its  own  acts.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  of  me,  that  I  here  enter 
into  discussion  on  these  points, 
which  have  been  long  settled  in 
the  minds  of  the  nation  at  large. 

I  assume  the  positions,  as  1  have 
a  clear  right  to  do ;  on  them  I 
ground  my  opinion,  that  the  into 
rest  of  the  Debt  ought  not  to  be 
reduced,  until  the  people  obtain 
their  undoubted  right  of  choosing 
those  who  are  to  lay  taxes  on 
them ;  and  on  that  opinion  I  shall 
act. 

145.  “  What,”  some  Landlord  4 
will  say,  “  because  you  are  de- 
“  prived  of  a  right,  would  you 
“  support  others  in  taking  my 
“  estate  away  1  ”  Stop !  You 
have  not  fully  stated  the  case. 
Your  question  should  be  this : 

“  Will  you,  because  I  withhold 
“  your  right  from  you,  support 
“  others  in  reducing  me  to  a  state 
“•  of  impotence?”  My  answer  is 
that  of  common  sense :  “  To  be 

sure  I  will.”  If  the  Landlord  re¬ 
join,  and  say:  “  What,  then, 

“  though  you  allow  the  claim  on 
“  me  to  be  unjust,  you  will  give 
“  your  assent  and  support  to  that 
“  injustice,  out  of  revenge  against 
“  me  ]”  No ;  but  for  my  own 
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■preservation.  My  object  is  the 
recovery  of  my  rights  from  you ; 
if  you  suffer  from  my  assent  in 
favour  of  a  third  party  who 
presses  on  you  unjustly,  the  fault 
is  yours,  not  mine.  If  I  am 
wronged  by  a  powerful  neighbour, 
if  he  use  his  power  to  oppress 
and  insult  me  incessantly  without 
cause  and  with  perfect  impunity, 
if  he  make  me  pay  to  support 
him  and  to  supply  him  with  the 
means  of  keeping  me  in  a  state  of 
degradation  and  of  suffering ;  and, 
if,  in  this  state  of  things,  I  see 
others  urging  on  him  an  unjust 
claim  that  tends  to  enfeeble  him 
first  and  finally  to  remove  him 
wholly  from  out  of  my  way,  is 
there,  in  morals  or  religion,  any 
law  that  forbids  me  to  wish  suc¬ 
cess,  and  even  to  lend  my  aid,  to 
those  others  l.  It  is  for  myself, 
and  not  for  them,  that  I  act :  it  is 
justice,  and  not  injustice,  that  is 
the  object  and  end  of  my  wishes 
and  my  efforts.  If  a  robber  have 
taken  my  purse ;  if  I  see  him 
fallen  upon  by  other  robbers ;  shall 
I  endeavour  to  rescue  him  that  he 
may  quietly  keep  my  purse  ;  or, 
shall  I  assist  them  in  rifling  him 
with  a  chance,  at  any  rate,  of  ob¬ 
taining  my  own  again  ? 

146.  The  case  is  as  clear  as 
day'light.  The  path  for  the  Re¬ 
formers  is,  therefore,  plain  as  the 


King’s  highway.  It  has  in  it  no¬ 
thing  dark,  devious  or  dirty.  They 
must  see  their  interest  clearly ; 
and  their  conduct  ought  to  be,  and 
I  trust  it  will  be,  as  fair  and  as 
open  as  their  view.  They  know, 
that  to  reduce  the  interest  of  the 
debt  is  just ;  and,  if  it  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  restoration  of  the 
people  to  their  rights,  it  will  be 
their  duty  to  join  the  Landlords  in 
calling  for  such  reduction ;  but,  if 
it  be  not  thus  accompanied,  it  will 
be  their  duty  to  oppose  it  with  all 
their  might,  and  to  disregard  the 
circumstance,  that,  in  this  opposi¬ 
tion,  they  may  happen  to  give  sup¬ 
port  to  the  ministers ;  yea,  even  to 
Castlereagh  and  Sidmouth  ! 

147.  Now,  then,  with  this  con¬ 
dition  constantly  in  our  minds, 
let  us  turn  to  the  Report  of  the 
Committee,  and  examine  a  little 
the  grounds  of  this  opinion  of 
theirs,  that  the  interest  of  the  Debt 
ought  not  to  be  reduced.  I  shall 
suppose,  that  the  Landlords,  bled 
and  sweated  as  they  will  have 
been  by  their  old  friends,  the 
Fundlords,  will  have  come  a  little 
to  their  senses  at  last,  and  Mill 
have  ceased  to  accuse  of  “  sedi¬ 
tion  and  blasphemy  ”  every  one 
who  disapproves  of  the  selling  of 
seats.  I  shall  suppose  them  ready 
to  put  a  stop  to  Burke’s  posthu¬ 
mous  pensions,  and  that  they  have 
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resoved  to  abolish  all  sinecures, 
all  unmerited  pensions  and  grants  ; 
that  they  will  have  no  scruple  to 
resume  grants  of  property  in  nu¬ 
merous  cases  that  I  have  in  my 
eye ;  and  that  the  Church  will  have 
refunded  what  it  has  been,  for  a 
long  while,  annually  receiving 
out  of  the  loans.  I  shall  suppose 
all  this  and  a  great  deal  more ; 
and,  upon  this  supposition  1  pro¬ 
ceed  to  show,  that  the  uncalled-for 
opinion  of  the  Committee,  upon 
this  subject,  is  erroneous. 

148.  The  Committee  say,  that 
the  departure  from  the  ancient 
standard  was  injurious  to  the 
Fundholders,  and  that  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  that  standard  has,  in  its 
turn,  been  proportionably  disad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  Landholders. 
If  this  were  all  true ;  and  if  this 
were  all,  it  may  well  be  asked 
what  sort  of  government  that  is, 
which  has  sported  thus  with  peo¬ 
ple’s  property  1  It  may  well  ex¬ 
cite  surprize,  that  such  effects 
should  be  produced  by  the  acts ; 
by  the  deliberate  acts,  in  black 
and  white,  of  a  parliament  that 
needs  no  reform ,  and  that  acts 
under  a  constitution  that  is  “  the 
“  envy  of  surrounding  nations  and 
“  the  admiration  of  the  world.” 

149.  But,  this  doctrine  of  the 
Committee  is  all  a  fallacy  from 
first  to  last.  There  were  some 


few  fundholders,  who  were,  in 
1797,  compelled  to  keep  their 
money  in  the  funds.  All  the  rest 
could  sell  out  at  any  moment  that 
they  chose.  No  matter,  there¬ 
fore,  what  was  the  state  of  the 
currency.  The  funds  were  still 
the  best  security  and  gave  the  best 
interest;  or  the  holders  would 
have  removed  their  sto  ck.  They, 
in  fact,  gained,  and  did  not  lose, 
only  they  gained  much  less  than 
they  gain  now. 

150.  It  has  frequently  been 
said,  and  truly  said,  that  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  money  that 
was  borrowed  was  depreciated, 
money.  In  answer  to  this,  out 
comes  Mr.  Musiiet  with  a  book 
from  the  Mint,  to  show,  that  the 
money  was  not  depreciated  when 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  loans 
were  made.  This  book  is  the  war- 
horse  of  .the  Eundlords.  Every 
body  of  Lords  ought  to  have  a 
body  of  Esquires ;  our  Landlords 
have  theirs,  and,  God  knows,  we 
frequently  see  them  on  benches 
and  in  jury-boxes!  Accordingly 
the  Eundlords  have  theirs  too,  and 
the  author  of  this  book,  who  is  a 
clerk  in  the  Mint,  calls  himself 
Robert  Mushkt,  ESQUIRE. 
This  Squire’s  book  consists  almost 
wholly  of  columns  of  figures,  mar¬ 
shalled  in  very  regular  order,  sup¬ 
ported  with  head  and  tail  lines. 
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and  with  the  words  “  National 
Faith,”  inscribed  on  their  ban¬ 
ner,  enougii  to  frighten  a  poor 
rentless  Landlord  out  of  his  wits. 

151.  Nothing  is  so  true,  or  so 
false,  as  figures.  If  true,  nothing 
can  be  so  perfect :  if  false, 
the  falshood  is  monstrous.  The 
’Squire’s  book,  though,  I  dare 
say,  nice  to  a  hair  in  all  its 
hideous  calculations,  leads  to  a 
conclusion  too  monstrously  false  to 
admit  of  an  adequate  description. 
Yet,  this  being  the  grand  battery 
of  the  Lords  of  ’Change  Alley  ; 
yea,  their  very  citadel ;  it  being 
so  well  calculated  to  impose  upon 
the  much-talking  and  little-think¬ 
ing  multitude,  such  as  those  who 
rely  for  knowledge  on  the  Para¬ 
dise  of  Foots  ;  this  being  the  case, 
I  must  not  let  it  pass  from  under 
my  hand  without  clearly  develop¬ 
ing  its  utter  destitution  of  truth. 

152.  The  ’Squire  sets  out  with 
a  declaration,  that  his  object  is  to 
show,  that  the  Fundlords  have  not 
been  gainers  by  the  changes  in 
the  value  of  money  ;  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  country  one  heart  and 
one  mind  to  come  to  the  support 
of  the  government,  who  have,  so 
honourably  to  themselves  and  so 
consistently  with  the  National 
dignity  and  integrity,  rejected 
every  attempt  to  break  faith  with 
the  national  creditor  !  This,  too, 


is  the  language  of  our  Agricul¬ 
tural  Committee,  whose  business 
it  was  to  inquire  into  the  alleged 
distresses  of  Agriculture,  and  who 
conclude  their  Report  with  ad¬ 
vising  the  parliament  to  “  mani¬ 
fest  to  the  world  ”  ....  What, 
think  you  ?  _  Why,  “  the  in¬ 

flexible  determination  of  this 
country  ”  ....  to  do  what  ?  ... . 
Why,  “  rigidly  to  adhere  to  that 
“  good  faith  of  which  the  moral 
“  character  of  the  people  is  the 
“  sure  guardian,  and  which,  with 
“  that  character,  has  placed  our 
“  greatness  and  our  power  upon 
“  the  foundation,  hitherto  un- 
“  shaken  amidst  all  our  viscissi- 
“  tudes,  of  public  credit  and  na- 
“  tional  honour.” 

153.  Was  there  ever  such 
shocking  bombast !  And,  not  a 
word  about  Agricultural  Distress l 
The  Report  seems  to  have  wholly 
forgotten  its  own  subject,  as  I 
shall  the  ’Squire’s  book  if  1  do  not 
make  haste  back  to  it.  The 
’Squire  by  his  tables  of  figures, 
makes  it  out,  that,  upon  the  whole, 
for  the  last  20  years,  the  F undlords 
have  not  gained  by  the  changes  in 
the  value  of  the  currency ;  and  he 
asserts,  indeed,  that  they  have 
lost,  rather  than  gained.  Some 
general  questions  will  occur  to 
every  one  to  put  to  the  ’Squire 
upon  this  point ;  but,  let  us  first 
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hear  his  preliminary  observations 
He  say3,  “  the  object  of  the  fol- 
“  lowing  Tables,  is,  to  place  be- 
“  fore  the  reader  the  advantages 
“  and  disadvantages  which  have 
“  arisen  to  the  Fundholder,  from 
■>“  the  state  of  the  currency,  since 
“  the  year  .1800.  The  utility  of 
**  this  inquiry,  1  think,  cannot  be 
“  questioned,  from  the  constant 
“  attempts  now  made  to  represent 
the  situation  of  the  Fundholder 
**  as  highly  advantageous,  arising 
<l  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
“  now  receiving  in  a  currency  of 
“  standard  value,  the  interest  of 
“  the  capital  which  he  lent  to 
“  government  in  a  currency  eon- 
“  siderably  depreciated.  Be- 
“  sides  the  utility  of  this  investi- 
“  gation,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
“  it  is  impossible  not  to  attach 
“  considerable  importance  to  it, 
“  from  the  wish,  not  secret,  but 
“  expressed,  of  a  considerable 
“  party  in  the  country,  to  break 
“  faith  with  the  Fundholder,  and 
“  to  compromise  their  own  and 
“  their  country’s  honour ;  and 
“  that,  too,  in  the  absence  of  any 
“  proof,  that  the  Fundholders,  as 
“  a  body,  have  derived  any  gain 
“  whatever  in  consequence  of  the 
“  depredation  which  has  existed 
“  upon  the  currency  since  1800. 
“  The  Government,  highly  to  their 
“  honour ,  have  discouraged  every 


attempt  that  has  been  made ; 
and  I  feel  persuaded,  that  those 
who  wish  to  interfere  with  the 
property  of  the  Fundholder, 
do  so  from  a  belief,  that  he  is 
actually  deriving  great  advan¬ 
tages  from  the  increased  value 
of  our  currency  ;  though,  even 
upon  this  ground,  I  should  differ 
in  opinion  from  the  party  in 
question ;  for  the  F undholder 
certainly  lent  his  capital  to  Go¬ 
vernment  in  periods  of  great 
exigency,  and  upon  an  express 
understanding,  that,  at  six 
months  after  a  definitive  treaty 
of  peace,  the  currency  was  to 
be  placed  upon  its  ancient 
footing  as  to  value.  As  no  re- 
“  spectable  party,  however,  in 
“  the  state,  can  wish  for  the 
“  destruction  of  their  country’s 
“  faith  and  honour,  let  us  hope 
“  that  the  attempts  that  have  been 
“  made  to  affect  the  property  of 
“  the  Fundholder,  have  taken 
“  place  in  the  absence  of  facts; 
“  and  that  when  his  case  is  more 
“  fully  and  perfectly  understood, 
“  there  will  then  be  but  one  mind 
“  and  one  spirit  in  the  country, 
“  as  to  the  obligation  to  maintain 
“  sacred  those  engagements,  to 
“  which  the  Government  and  the 
“  country  at  large  are  parties.” 

154.  Were  we  to  stop  here,  we 
might  certainly  be  permitted  to 
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ask  the  ’Squire  how  it  has  hap¬ 
pened,  if  the  Fundlords,  as  a 
body,  have  gained  nothing  ;  how 
it  has  happened,  that  they  have 
been  able  to  lend  a  sum  very 
nearly  twice  as  great  in  amount  as 
the  worth  of  the  fee-simple  of  all 
the  lands,  houses,  woods,  and  wa¬ 
ters  in  the  kingdom  ?  One  of  my 
boys,  about  two  years  and  a  half 
old,  when  the  nurse  introduced 
him  to  a  new-born  sister,  asked 
the  old  granny  :  “  Where  did  un 
turn  fom  ?  ”  The  nurse  said,  of 
course,  “  Oh !  out  of  the  parsley- 
bed.”  “  Aye,”  said  he,  “  but 
where  did  un  turn  fom  ?  ”  laving 
a  strong  emphasis,  and  stronger 
and  stronger  every  time,  upon  his 
word  fom,  till  the  granny  was 
compelled  to  get  out  of  the  inquiry 
as  well  as  she  could.  He  knew 
well  enough  that  the  baby  came 
out  of  the  parsley-bed ;  for  the 
nurse  had  told  him  so ;  but  he 
wanted  to  know-  how  the  little  girl 
got  into  the  parsley-bed ;  that  is 
to  say,  where  she  came  from  first 
of  all.  I  am,  at  this  moment,  very 
much  in  the  situation  of  this  philo¬ 
sopher  in  petticoats,  whose  vehe¬ 
ment  interrogation  has  so  often 
been  a  subject  of  mirth  with  us  ; 
and  I  now,  with  all  possible  ear¬ 
nestness,  put  it  to  granny  Mu- 
shet  :  where  did  these  thousand  or 
eight  hundred  millions  of  pounds 


sterling  come  from1?  I  know  very 
well  that  they  are  written  down  in, 
the  great  book,  that  parsley-bed 
of  our  nurse'of  a  government ;  I 
know,  too,  how  they  came  there  f 
I  know  all  about  loan  acts  and 
exchequer-bills  bills;  all  about 
scrip  and  omnium,  and  the  Devil 
knows  what  besides  :  but,  what  I 
want  to  know  fom  granny  Mushet 
is,  where  the  eight  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  pounds  sterling  were  first 
got  to  be  lent  to  this  unhappy  na¬ 
tion,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
was  paying  from  60  to  80  millions 
of  pounds  in  taxes  annually  ? 

155.  I  may  ask  in  vain.  The 
Botley-granny  could  have  answ  er¬ 
ed  much  more  easily  than  granny 
M  cshet  can.  What,  then,  should 
we  want  more  than  this  to  induce 
us  to  treat  as  a  farce  the  calling  of 
such  a  thing  “property?”  And 
to  treat  those  as  impudent  knaves 
who  would  persuade  us,  that  it 
stands  upon  a  level  with  property 
in  house  and  land  ?  What  was  a 
loan?  Was  it  the  bringing  of  so 
much  real  money,  or  so  much  of 
valuable  things,  and  delivering  the 
same  to  the  government?  It  was 
no  such  a  thing.  It  is  notorious, 
that  the  writing  of  a  name  consti¬ 
tuted  the  loan,  in  the  first  i  i 
stance ;  that,  afterwards,  a  shuf¬ 
fling  of  paper-money  took  place  ; 
and,  that  after  the  bonuses  and  dis- 
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counts  and  allowances  of  one  kind 
and  another,  the  thing  amounted 
to  little  more  than  the  lending  of 
the  gains  arising  from  the  various 
workings  of  the  thing.  What  was 
more  common  than  to  give  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  clerks  in  the 
offices  what  was  called  a  slice  of 
a  loan  ?  And  is  it  not  on  the  re¬ 
records  of  parliament,  that  Pitt, 
out  of  his  own  head,  without  au¬ 
thority  of  parliament  and  without 
the  assent  or  knowledge  of  his 
colleagues,  Dundas  only  except¬ 
ed,  lent  Boyd  and  Benfield  a  sum 
of  the  public  money  to  enable  them 
to  make  good  an  instalment  upon 
a  loan  made  by  them  to  that  very 
‘ public  !  Is  not  this  notorious ;  and 
is  it  not  notorious,  that  the  Sta¬ 
tute-Book  contains  an  act  to  in¬ 
demnify  him;  that  is  to  say,  to 
screen  him  from  punishment  for 
having  committed  this  unlawful 
deed! 

156.  To  treat  such  a  thing, 
therefore,  as  something  sacred ; 
to  talk  of  the  national  faith  and 
honour  holding  the  owners  of  the 
soil  to  such  a  thing  is  impudence 
unparalleled.  Is  it  not  notorious, 
that  hundreds  of  beggars  have 
swelled  up,  during  the  last  thirty 
years  into  millioners?  We  used 
to  read  of  the  running  and  squeez¬ 
ing  and  suffocating  and  tearing  of 
clothes  off  people’s  backs  to  get  a 


chance  of  lending  the  government 
money  on  exchequer  bills.  Did 
men  ever  do  this,  or  such  things 
as  this,  for  the  purpose  of  really 
lending  money?  Did  orange-boy 
ever  in  this  world  get  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  money  by  any  thing  that 
was  fair  and  honest  1  Can  four  or 
five  thousand  fellows  all  be  get¬ 
ting  money  and  living  like  lords 
by  merely  jobbing  about  upon  the 
thing  called  the  funds,  and  can 
this  thing  be  a  fair  and  good  thing 
for  the  nation ;  and,  can  the  na¬ 
tional  faith  and  national  honour 
be  bound  to  uphold  such  a  thing  ? 

157.  It  is  impossible,  physically 
impossible,  that  any  people  in  this 
or  any  country,  can  have  had 
eight  hundred  millions  of  their 
own  money  to  lend  to  the  notion. 
It  has  been  the  nation’s  own  mo¬ 
ney,  raised  in  taxes  and  lent  to 
itself.  Give  a  gamester  five  gui¬ 
neas  to  begin  with,  game  with 
him,  and  he  will  win  your  whole 
estate,  then  lend  you  money  to 
play  on,  and  finally  get  your  pro¬ 
missory  note  and  put  you  in  jail 
for  debt.  This  is,  in  substance, 
the  sort  of  thing  that  has  been 
going  on.  There  are  unquestion¬ 
ably  great  numbers  of  individuals 
who  have  actually  lodged  real 
money,  or  things  of  real  value, 
with  those  that  have  given  them, 
in  return,  some  sort  of  document. 
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authorizing  them  to  receive  inte¬ 
rest  of  what  is  called  the  National 
Debt  But,  however  the  thing 
may  have  changed  hands ;  however 
the  participators  in  it  may  have 
been  multiplied  ',  the  thing  itself 
has  always  remained,  and  always 
must  remain,  essential/g  the  same. 
How  often  have  we  seen,  that  the 
scrip ,  as  it  is  called,  and,  some¬ 
times,  the  omnium ,  has  sold  for  10 
or  20  in  the  hundred  more  than  the 
loan-makers  had  contracted  to  give 
for  it  ?  How  often  have  we  seen 
the  whole  of  it  disposed  of  in  this 
way  before  the  loan-makers  had 
paid  a  farthing  1  And  whence  did 
this  arise  !  Why,  from  the  mass 
of  paper  created,  and  the  great 
consequent  depreciation  of  the 
currency,  of  which,  for  the  time, 
at  least,  the  scrip  formed  a  part. 
Tims  the  government  got  some¬ 
thing,  but  not  what  it  agreed  to 
have;  and,  it  is  evident,  that,  in 
the  course  of  four  or  five  loans, 
the  loan-makers,  as  a  bodg ,  had 
gained  enough  to  lend,  in  future, 
the  nation  its  own  money. 

158.  Besides  this,  how  do  we 
know  how  many  transactions  like 
that  between  Pitt  and  Boyd  and 
Benfield  may  have  taken  place? 
Pitt  lent  these  people  40,000/. 
out  of  the  public  money  to  enable 
them,  as  he  alleged,  to  make  good 
an  instalment  upon  a  loan  which 


they  had  made  to  that  public . 
The  money  was  got  from  the  elder 
Dundas ,  who  was  then  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy,  who  afterwards  took 
the  name  of  Melville  But,  mind, 
this  matter  lay  as  snug  as  murder 
from  1790  (mark  the  time!)  to 
1805,  when  Lord  Saint  Vincent 
(first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in 
Addington’s  ministry)  had  been 
furiously  attacked  by  Pitt  and 
his  crew,  and  had,  with  Adding¬ 
ton  and  his  set,  been  turned  out  of 
office.  Addington,  the  gentle  Sid - 
mouth,  would  have  put  up  with  a 
good  deal ;  but  the  old  sailor,  ne¬ 
ver  forgiving  to  a  fault,  pounced 
upon  Melville  (who,  by  the 
bye,  became  his  successor  at  the 
Admiralty)  which  he  was  enabled 
to  do  with  great  effect,  the  books 
of  Dundas,  as  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy,  having,  of  course,  fallen 
within  his  reach.  Dundas  finally 
escaped  all  punishment,  except 
that  of  being  put  out  of  the  Privy 
Council  for  a  while ;  but,  the  in¬ 
quiry  did  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
good.  Amongst  other  things  it 
brought  out  the  loan  to  Boyd  and 
Benfield;  and,  which  was  not  less 
curious,  it  brought  out  the  fact, 
that,  when  the  “  loyalty  loan ” 
was  raised,  that  “  glorious  proof 
of  public  spirit,”  as  Pitt  called 
it,  Dundas  lent  10,000/.  ol  it,  and 
that  he  lent  it  too,  kindly  and  ge- 
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nerously  assisted  the  nation  with 
these  10,000/.  out  of  its  own  mo¬ 
ney ,  deposited  in  his  hands  as 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  ! 

159.  Come,  come,  granny 
MusHET,we  begin  to  get  a  glimpse 
at  the  probable  whereabout  that 
the  eight  hundred  millions  CAME 
FROM.  We  are  here  got  much 
further  back  than  the  parsley  bed. 
Let  it  be  observed,  too,  that  Pitt 
was  a  “  heaven  -  born  ”  being ! 
That  he  was  brought  up  in  a  sort 
ef  celestial  way ;  that  a  man,  who 
is  now  a  Bishop,  had,  as  it  were, 
the  cure  of  his  soul !  If,  then,  a 
heavenly  creature  like  this  stands 
recorded  in  Act  78  of  the  45th 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  late  king 
of  most  virtuous  memory ;  if  he 
there  stands  recorded  as  indemni¬ 
fied  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  screened 
and  protected,  lor  having  unlaw¬ 
fully  lent  the  public  money  to  loan- 
makers,  without  interest,  while  the 
nation  was  charged  with  interest 
upon  this  very  sum,  what  are  we 
to  suppose  has  been  the  case  with 
others,  mere  mortals,  with  no  pre¬ 
tensions  to  heavenly  origin?  If 
D  undas  could  lend  the  nation  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  its  own  money, 
shall  we  suppose,  that  others,  who 
had  constantly  immense  sums  in 
their  hands,  in  the  way  of  arrears, 
were  not  equally  generous  ?  Was 
this  species  of  generosity,  think 


you,  confined  to  the  breasts  of 
these  two  individuals  1  Oh'  no  ! 
granny  Mushet,  this  excessive 
generosity  was  a  general  foible,  be 
you  assured ;  and,  this  and  this 
alone,  together  with  the  bonuses, 
discounts,  premiums,  allowances, 
charges  of  management,  and  the 
rollings  over  of  interest,  account 
(for  nothing  else  can  account) 
for  the  nation  having  had  lent  to 
it  a  thousand  millions  of  money, 
while  the  fee-simple  of  its  soil  is 
not  worth  half  the  sum. 

160.  Upon  the  face  of  the  thing, 
therefore,  and  without  any  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  matter,  we  might 
decide  against  any  claim  what¬ 
ever  of  the  Fundlords  on  the 
Landlords.  If  a  mere  common 
shopkeeper  were  to  go  into  a  court 
and  swear,  that  he  had  lent  his 
rich  neighbour  half  a  million  of 
money,  would  not  a  jury  decide, 
at  once,  that  the  demand  was  un¬ 
just,  and  ascribe  it  to  madness  1 
And  is  the  demand  of  eight  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  money  on  the 
part  of  any  body,  no  matter  who 
it  is,  to  be  seriously  listened  to  and 
reasoned  about  1  However,  bear¬ 
ing  in  mind  this  real  character  of 
the  thing,  let  us,  for  argument’s 
sake,  and  in  order  to  show  the 
shallowness  and  silliness  of  granny 
Musket,  suppose  (and,  mind,  it 
is  a  mere  supposition  for  the  sake 
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of  exposure)  that  the  thing  called 
the  national  debt  is  a  real  thing , 
and  that  it  arose  out  of  money 
really  lent  to  the  government. 
This  is  what  no  man  in  his  senses 
can  believe,  and  it  is  what  none 
but  a  knave  will  pretend  to  be¬ 
lieve  :  but,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  let  us  suppose  it  to 
be  so. 

161.  Proceeding  upon  this  sup¬ 
position,  there  are  two  questions 
that  present  themselves :  First, 
is  it,  if  the  good  of  the  nation  re¬ 
quire  it,  right  to  sweep  away  the 
debt  altogether  ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  pay  no  more  interest  at  all  1 
Second ,  is  it  right,  under  the  pre¬ 
sent  circumstances,  to  reduce  the 
interest  of  the  debt  ? 

162.  As  to  the  first  of  these, 
I  have,  loug  ago,  proved  the 
affirmative  of  the  question.  The 
Preliminary  Part  of  Paper 
against  Gold ,  which  I  have  lately 
republished,  contains  the  whole  of 
the  argument.  I  there  prove,  that 
it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  to  sweep  the  whole  of 
the  debt  away,  at  once,  if  the  good 
of  the  nation  require  it.  I  prove, 
that  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  expe¬ 
diency  as  much  as  the  making  of 
war  or  of  peace,  or  as  any  pos¬ 
sible  condition  or  stipulation  in  a 
treaty  with  a  foreign  pow  er  ;  that 
there  is  no  obligation  to  hold  the 


nation  to  loan-acts  any  more  than 
to  acts  for  the  raising  of  taxes  or 
for  the  building  of  barracks  ;  and 
not  quite  so  much  obligation  as 
there  was  to  hold  it  to  the  Act  of 
Settlement  and  the  Act  regulating 
the  residence  of  the  Clergy. 

163.  If  it  Avould  be  right  to 
take  away  the  whole ,  it  cannot  be 
wrong  to  take  away  a  part.  But, 
now,  in  coming  to  the  second 
question,  namely,  “  Whether  it 
“  be  right,  under  the  present  cir- 
“  cuinstances,  to  lake  off  part  of 
“  the  interest,”  we  agree,  though 
in  the  teeth  of  reason  and  com¬ 
mon  sense,  to  regard  the  debt  as 
a  real  debt,  arising  from  money 
really  lent  to  the  nation  and  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  Fund- 
lords. 

164.  The  object  of  inquiry,  in 
this  narrowed  view  of  the  matter, 
is,  whether  the  Fundlords  are,  or 
are  not,  now  receiving  a  larger 
interest  than  theg  ought  to  receive. 
Granny  Mushet  says  they  are 
not:  I  say,  that,  admitting  them, 
for  argument’s  sake,  to  be  real 
creditors,  they  are  receiving  more 
than  three  times  as  much  as  they 
ought  to  receive.  I  say,  that  the 
money  they  lent  was  not  worth 
a  third  part  as  much  as  the  mo¬ 
ney  they  now  receive.  I  say, 
besides,  that  they  did  not  lend  as 
much  even  in  nominal  amount  as 
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they  claim  interest  for.  I  say, 
moreover,  that  they  have  been 
already  paid  back  the  principal 
of  a  full  third  of  what  they  re¬ 
gard  as  debt  due  from  the  nation. 
And,  now,  we  will  proceed  to  in¬ 
quire,  how  granny  Musiikt  makes 
out  his  position. 

165.  Granny  Mushet  sets  out 

thus :  “I  shall  now  proceed  to 
“  state  the  principle  upon  which 
■**  the  following  tables  are  con- 
“  structed.”  Now  mark  !  “  To 

“  ascertain  the  value  of  the  in- 
“  terest  ot  funded  property  from 
*l  18UO  to  1821 ,  we  must  take  it  in 
“  relation  to  the  market  price  of 
“  gold ;  because,  when  the  in- 
“  terest  was  paid  in  paper,  under 

a  price  of  gold,  higher  than  the 
“  Mint  price  of  3/.  17s.  lO^rf.,  the 
fundholder,  though  nominally 
“  receiving  the  same  number  of 
“  pounds,  was,  in  fact,  receiving 
“  a  less  value.  So  that  to  ascer- 
“  tain  the  actual  value  of  the  in- 
terest  pgid  to  the  Fundholder 
“  from  1800  to  1821,  we  must 

■  iO 

“  value  it  in  the  market  price  of 
“  gold  during  those  years ,  by  re- 
ducing  the  nominal  value  of  the 
“  100/.  to  its  value  in  bullion.” 

166.  Now  this  is  the  very  “  prin¬ 
ciple ”  upon  which  the  parliament 
proceeded  in  the  passing  of  Peel's 
Bill,  which,  to  cite  the  expression 
of  the  most  accomplished  rogue  I 


ever  heard  or  read  of,  when  de¬ 
tected  in  fabricating  false  ac¬ 
counts,  said  it  was  the  principle 
of  mistake!  As  granny  Mushet 
takes  the  thing  on  both  sides,  the 
market  price  of  gold ,  during  the 
age  of  depreciation,  is  fair  enough; 
or,  though  it  is  no  criterion  at  all 
as  applied  to  the  present  state  of 
things,  and  though  the  only  true 
criterion  is,  the  price  of  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life ,  it  is  as  broad  as  long 
as  far  as  granny  Mushet  goes. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  Fundlords 
could  not,  for  a  long  while,  buy 
w'ith  a  pound  more  than  they  can 
now  buy  for  about  seven  or  eight 
shillings;  but,  then,  the  pound 
that  they  lent  w  as  worth  only  about 
seven  or  eight  shillings  ot'  the  pre¬ 
sent  money.  While  the  paper 
was  depreciated  and  the  prices 
high,  one  was  a  balance  against 
the  other.  And,  if  the  account 
had  been  closed  when  Peel’s  Bill 
was  passed  ;  if  a  new  valuation  of 
the  debt  had  taken  place,  all  would 
have  been  right  enough ;  but,  then, 
that  valuation  must  have  been 
made,  not  on  granny  Musiikt’s 
principle,  but  upon  this  principle, 
that  the  Fundlord  should  receive, 
for  every  pound  lent,  a  sum  suffi¬ 
cient  to  purchase  as  much  of  the 
necessaries  oj  life  as  that  pound 
would  have  purchased  at  the  time 
that  it  ivas  lent.  This  was  the 
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principle  that  should  have  been 
adopted ;  and  that  man  must  be 
besotted  or  perverse  indeed  who 
can  contend  lor  any  other  prin¬ 
ciple. 

167.  To  refer  to  the  market 
■price  of  gold  as  a  standard  is 
exactly  what  the  Oracle  did  ;  the 
Oracle  of  the  “  Collective  Wis¬ 
dom.'’  Gold,  says  he,  being  the 
standard  of  all  things  in  the  world; 
every  price  depending  on  that  of 
gold ;  and  gold  now  being  within 
four  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  its 
lowest  possible  price,  the  prices 
of  other  things  cannot,  by  this 
measure,  be  brought  down  more 
than  four  and  a  half  per  cent ; 
and,  of  course,  a  South-Down 
Lamb,  at  Norwich  fair,  which 
now  sells  for  about  30s.  will  lose 
in  price  only  Is.  5 \d.  and  a  frac¬ 
tion  ;  and  will,  of  course,  sell,  in 
future,  for  28s.  6 \d.  This  was  a 
mere  trifle.  The  farmers  could 
stand  this;  and  the  Landlords, 
always  as  ■wise  as  their  tenants, 
chuckled  and  hiccupped  with  de¬ 
light  at  seeing  gold  about  to  re¬ 
turn,  the  puff-out  rendered  impos¬ 
sible,  and  the  Radicals  put  down 
for  ever.  Nought  but  glee  filled 
their  “  manly”  hearts.  They 
embraced  the  Oracle  with  the  fer¬ 
vency  of  pardoned  penitents,  and 
bedewed  his  beard  with  the  over¬ 
flowings  of  their  gratitude.  Oh  ! 


how  they  licked  him  and  slob¬ 
bered  him  over,  and  how  my  Lord 
Folkestone  called  him  his  ho¬ 
nourable  friend! 

168.  This  was  the  ground  upon 
which  Peel's  Bill  was  passed! 
This  queer,  this  ’Change-Alley, 
this  Jew-like  notion  of  the  price 
of  gold  being  the  standard.  How¬ 
ever,  this  was  no  new  notion :  it 
had  been  harped  on  by  Oracle. 
Horner  and  his  Bullion  Commit¬ 
tee  ;  by  Lord  King ;  and  by  a 
great  many  others,  long  before 
the  Oracle  by  excellence  spouted 
it  forth.  When  I  read  this,  in 
Long  Island,  how  delighted  I  was! 
I  not  only  saw  that  ihe  Borough 
lads  were  caught ;  but,  I  saw  how 
they  had  been  caught:  and,  we 
always  lose  half  the  pleasure  be¬ 
longing  to  such  a  thing,  unless  we 
know  how  it  has  taken  place. 
When  the  farmer’s  men  bring 
him  home  a  fox  that  has  long 
escaped  his  toils,  he  cannot  stir 
from  them  till  he  has  learnt  from 
their  lips,  while  they  drink  his  ale, 
where  they  found  him,  how  they 
out-witted  him,  and  where  and 
how  they  got  the  old  rascal  at  last, 
who  shot  him,  what  dog  first  laid 
hold  of  him,  how  he  fought,  and 
how  he  died.  Thus  it  was  with 
me,  when  I  got  the  Morning  Chro¬ 
nicle  containing  the  “  debates” 
as  they  are,  drolly  enough,  called 
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on  Peel’s  Bill.  And,  when  I  saw 
how  the  power-of-imprisonment- 
bill  gentlemen  had  been  noodled 
along  so  neatly  by  such  a  man  as 
the  Oracle,  I  was  ready  to  go 
crazy  with  joy.  Some  friends 
have  told  me,  that  they  thought  me 
in  jest,  when  I  said,  that  I  sent  for 
my  son  to  New  York  to  come  up 
twenty  miles  to  help  me  laugh ; 
but,  I  do  assure  them,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  true.  He  had  a  right  to 
his  share  of  the  sport.  I  skimmed 
the  papers  over ;  and  the  moment 
I  saw  the  grave  assertion,  that  the 
fall  in  prices  and  rents  would  be 
only  in  proportion  to  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  gold,  I  bursted  out  a 
laughing,  threw  down  the  paper, 
packed  off  my  man  and  horses 
for  my  son,  before  I  set  to  for  a 
regular  reading  and  laughing. 

169.  That  I  did  not  laugh  with¬ 
out  reason  the  event  has  fully 
proved.  I  might  have  doubted  as 
to  the  ultimate  views  of  the  “Col¬ 
lective  Wisdom I  might  have 
supposed,  that  they  intended  to 
reduce  the  interest  of  the  debt; 
but,  when  I  saw,  that  they  relied 
upon  prices  and  rents  falling 
only  in  proportion  to  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  gold ,  I  was  sure  that 
their  difficulties  would  be  as  great 
even  as  they  have  proved  to  be. 
if  there  be  any  persons  to  blame 
me  for  my  joy  and  my  laughter, 


let  them  tell  me  their  names,  and 
I  will  laugh  at  them. 

170.  To  suppose,  that  the 
m  arket  price  of  gold  is,  or  can  be, 
any  standard  at  all,  in  a  case  like 
this,  is  monstrous.  For,  if  such 
were  the  case,  prices  would  be 
always  the  same  in  times  of  a 
settled  currency.  Gold  is  an 
article  bought  and  sold  like  other 
things ;  and,  of  course,  must, 
in  many  cases,  be  affected  by 
causes  which  have  no  influence  at 
all  as  to  rents  and  prices  of  things 
in  general.  Besides,  the  notorious 
fact ;  the  fact  known  to  every  man 
above  the  mere  labourer  ;  that  the 
actual  price  of  gold  for  any  series 
of  years,  shows  this  in  figures. 
The  “  Collective  Wisdom  ”  had 
before  it  at  least  a  score  of  official 
documents  to  show,  that  gold  had 
been  cheapest  when  corn  and 
meat  were  dearest ;  and  that  gold 
had  been  dearest,  when  corn  and 
meat  were  cheapest.  It  had  do¬ 
cuments  to  show,  that,  in  the 
terribly  dear  year  of  1800,  the 
price  of  gold  was  at  77 s.  104rf.  the 
ounce;  and  that,  in  the  cheap 
years  of  1802,  1803  and  1804, 
gold  was  at  82s.  the  ounce.  It 
had  documents  to  show,  that,  in 
the  dear  year,  1812,  gold  was 
at  95s.  6 d.  an  ounce ;  and  that,  in 
the  cheap  year  of  1814,  it  was  at 
104s.  the  ounce.  How,  then,  could 
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the  “  Collective  Wisdom  ”  ima¬ 
gine,  how  could  it  dream,  that  the 
price  of  gold  was  the  standard  of 
rents  and  ])rices  generally ;  and 
how  could  it  hail  as  an  Ora¬ 
cle  the  man  that  called  upon  it  to 
pass,  upon  such  a  notion,  an  act 
alfecting  all  the  contracts  and  all 
the  property  in  the  kingdom  1  But, 
when  I  reflect,  why  "should  I  ask 
such  a  question ! 

171.  G  ranny Me s n  et's principle 
is  wholly  erroneous,  all  his  reason¬ 
ing  is  erroneous,  and  his  columns 
of  figures  not  worth  a  straw.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  brings  the  amount  down 
only  to  the  end  of  1820.  Up  to 
that  time  he  says,  the  Fundlords 
have  lost  as  much  by  high  prices 
as  they  have  gained  by  low  prices ; 
or,  in  other  words,  they  have  only 
recovered  by  the  rise  in  the  value 
of  money  that  which  they  had  lost 
by  the  fall  in  the  value  of  money. 
Thus,  then,  according  to  his  cal¬ 
culations,  the  Landlords  and  the 
Fundlords  were  even  at  the  end  of 
last  year.  Well,  now,  suppose 
this  to  be  the  case,  are  the  Fund- 
lords  now  to  go  on  for  ever  receiv¬ 
ing  tao  or  three  for  one ?  And,  is  it 
a  breach  of  faith  to  reduce  their 
interest  so  as  to  give  them  no  more 
than  their  due  ?  Is  it  a  breach  of 
faith  to  repeal  a  bill,  which  has, 
in  fact,  broken  all  contracts  and 
and  all  faith,  or,  to  reduce  the  in- 
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terest  in  such  a  way  as  now  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  course  of  injustice  ? 
Granny  Musiiet  seems  to  have 
overlooked  the  circumstance,  so 
awful  to  the  Landlords,  that  these 
were  going  on  losing,  and  inusf, 
unless  the  interest  of  the  Debt 
were  reduced,  lose  their  all  in  the 
end.  The  granny  looks  only  at 
the  past ;  he  is  blind  to  the  future; 
though  it  is  in  the  future  that  the 
whole  of  the  injustice  to  the  Land¬ 
lord  lies.  This  is  like  the  “  Col¬ 
lective  Wisdom,”  who  thought, 
and  who  said,  that  the  distress 
would  be  over  when  cash  pay¬ 
ments  came ;  not  considering,  that 
the  distress  would  only  then  come 
to  the  point  at  which  it  teas  to  re¬ 
main  !  This  was  a  grand  mistake 
of  the  “  Collective,”  and  into  a 
similar  mistake  granny  Musket 
has  fallen. 

172.  The  Fundlords  are  now 
receiving  more  than  three  for  one- 
Take  the  average  of  prices,  du¬ 
ring  the  time  that  the  money  avas 
lent,  and  you  will  find,  that,  taking 
all  the  articles  of  farm-produce,  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  that  one 
pound  will  buy  as  much  as  three 
pounds  bought,  during  the  time 
that  what  is  called  the  lending 
was  going  on.  You  are  not  to 
take  corn  and  meat  only,  but  tim¬ 
ber,  underwood,  and  all  the  nume¬ 
rous  little  things  which  now  fetch 
2  O 
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next  to  nothing.  Hops  do  not 
form  a  very  extensive  article  to  be 
sure ;  but,  a  crop  is  now  abso¬ 
lutely  an  evil.  It  is  not  worth  the 
direct  tax  imposed  upon  it ;  and, 
possibly,  it  never  may  be  again, 
until  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  tax  be 
taken  off.  And  yet,  while  the 
grower  actually  pays  to  the  fund- 
lords  a  tax  equal  to  the  amount  of 
his  crop,  the  Committee  encou¬ 
rage  him  to  hope,  that  things  will 
regulate  themselves  ;  and  granny 
Mushet  says  it  will  be  a  bieach 
of  national  honour  to  give  the 
Fundlord  less  than  he  now  re¬ 
ceives  ! 

173.  But,  granny  Mushet  omits 
one  very  material  item ;  no  less  in 
amount  than  about  three  hundred 
millions  that  the  Fundlords  have 
already  received  over  and  above 
their  interest!  He  talks  about  re¬ 
deemed  debt;  but,  he  makes  no 
allowance  to  the  nation  for  the 
300,000, 000Z.  raised  on  the  na¬ 
tion  in  taxes,  and  given  to  the 
Fundlords  under  the  pretence  of 
“  redeeming  the  debt”  which  pre¬ 
tence  is,  even  in  the  “  Collec¬ 
tive”  itself,  now  called  a  “  hum¬ 
bug,”  though  it  was  the  joint 
child  of  Pitt  and  F ox !  This 
mass  of  taxes  has  been  ludi¬ 
crously  call  ed  the  Sinking  Fund. 
But,  in  plain  truth,  what  has  it 
been?  An  enormous  sum  of  mo¬ 


ney,  raised  yearly  in  taxes,  to  be 
carried  to  ’Change  Alley,  and 
there  to  be  laid  out  in  weekly  sums 
in  order  to  make  the  stock  of  the 
Fundlords  constantly  saleable  at 
a  good  price!  Was  ever  such  a 
thing  as  this  heard  of  before  in  the 
world  1  So  here  was  this  silly  na¬ 
tion  borrowing  with  one  hand,  and, 
with  the  other,  buying  up,  at  the 
same  time,  its  oivn  debts!  This 
was  a  humbug,  indeed,  if  ever 
humbug  there  were  ;  that  is  to  say, 
with  regard  to  the  Nation,  for, 
with  regard  to  the  Fundlords  it 
was  a  most  solid  advantage.  It 
was,  in  fact,  so  much  money  paid 
to  them  every  year  over  and  above 
their  interest. 

174.  If  you  have  a  house  to 
sell,  and  I  expend  money  to  make 
it  sell ,  have  I  not  paid  so  much 
money  to  you,  and  am  I  not  to  be 
re-paid  out  of  the  price  of  the 
house  l  The  F undlords  may  say, 
that  they  did  not  agree  to  make 
any  deductions  on  this  account. 
But,  far  be  it  from  me  to  propose 
to  go  to  law  with  them.  Law  is 
out  of  the  question.  We  know 
very  well  what  the  loan  bills  say ; 
but  we  are  here  talking  of  the 
equity  of  the  thing  ;  because  we 
know  very  well  that  the  matter  is 
to  be  settled  by  an  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  ;  and  surely  those  who 
could  pass  acts  to  screen  the  Bank 
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from  paying  its  Creditors  on  de¬ 
mand  ;  those  who  could  pass  an 
act  to  set  aside  the  most  important 
part  of  the  Bank  Charter,  that 
part  which  gave  protection  to  its 
Creditors;  surely  those  who  pas¬ 
sed  an  act  to  suspend  actions  com- 
jnenced  in  the  Courts  against  the 
Clergy,  which  actions  were  found¬ 
ed  on  the  clear  Law  of  the  land  ; 
surely  those  who  could  finally 
pass  an  act  to  quash  those  actions 
and  to  take  from  the  informer  the 
benefit  of  his  suits  ;  surely,  those 
who  could  pass  acts  giving  im¬ 
mense  sums  out  of  the  taxes  to 
the  Clergy'  of  the  Church  and  to 
Foreign  emigrant  Princes  and 
Clergy ;  surely  that  same  body 
can  pass  an  Act  to  deduct  from 
the  Landlords  the  three  hundred 
millions  that  have  already  been 
paid  to  them  under  the  colour  of 
Sinking  fund,  which  is  now  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  have  been  a  hum¬ 
bug.  It  would  be  a  pretty  col¬ 
lective  wisdom  indeed,  to  be  able 
to  pass  all  the  Acts  that  we  have 
seen  passed,  and  yet  to  be  unable 
to  pass  this  one  Act.  To  say, 
therefore,  that  the  Fundholders 
have  the  law  for  them,  is  saying 
no  more  than  that  an  Act  has  not 
yet  been  passed  to  reduce  their, 
interest ;  and  that  is  saying  but 
very  little  indeed,  when  we  know 
very  well  that  such  an  Act  may 


be  passed,  long  before  next 
April. 

175.  I  trust  it  is  necessary  to 

say  no  more  on  the  equity  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  interest  of  the  Debt. 
It  is  against  the  principles  of  na¬ 
tural  justice  that  the  labour  of  the 
child  unborn  shall  be  taxed  to  pay 
the  debts  of  the  lather,  or,  as  the 
thing  now  stands,  of  the  great 
great  grandfather.  The  scripture 
expressly  forbids  compelling  the 
child  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  father, 
and  especially  to  make  the  child  a 
bondman  for  those  debts ;  and 
what  is  he  but  a  bondman,  w  ho  is 
compelled  for  life,  to  labour  for 
the  creditor  of  his  father  ?  Talk 
of  civil  society,  indeed  !  It  would 
be  pretty  civil  society  that  would 
allow  of  one  generation  making 
bondmen  of  another  generation  ; 
and  that,  too,  by  the  means  of  a 
claim  the  origin  of  which  is  as 
dark  as  any  of  the  dealings  ot 
wizards.  , 

176.  The  equity  of  reducing 
the  interest  of  the  Debt  is  clear ; 
and,  as  to  the  expediency  of  it, 
who  can  doubt  of  that,  that  con¬ 
siders  for  a  moment  the  unavoid¬ 
able  consequences  of  rejecting 
such  reduction.  It  is  manifest 
that  a  revolution  is  now  silently 
going  on  ;  that  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  real  property  must 
change  hands  ;  that  a  new  set  of 
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proprietors  will  arise  ;  and  that, 
in  the  mean  time,  innumerable 
families  •will  be  reduced  to  ruin 
and  misery.  Then,  with  regard 
to  Foreign  Nations,  is  it  not  mani¬ 
fest,  that,  to  talk  of  war ;  to  talk 
of  national  power,  while  this  mill¬ 
stone  hangs  about  the  neck  of  the 
Nation,  Mould  be  to  give  sure  and 
certain  signs  of  incurable  insanity. 
The  Debt  says  to  the  King  of 
England,  “  Thou  shaJt  never  go  to 
“  war  again,  as  long  as  I  am  in 
“  existence  !  ” 

177.  Yet,  I  wish  to  hold  out  no 
expectation  that  the  interest  will 
be  reduced,  at  least  during  the 
next  session  of  parliament.  It 
may,  and  it  will,  be  talked  of; 
but,  there  will  still  be  too  many  to 
hang  on  to  the  thing  in  the  hope 
of  “  better  times.”  It  is  an  evil 
day  to  be  put  off.  It  is  an  ope¬ 
ration  to  be  performed  ;  and,  we 
know  how  fertile  we  are,  in  such 
cases,  in  excuses  for  postpone¬ 
ment!  I  had  been,  for  seven 
years,  perfectly  convinced  that 
the  Tumor  on  my  head  must 
finally  be  cut  off;  but,  I  had  put 
it  off  from  year  to  year,  from 
month  to  month,  from  day  to  day  ; 
and,  at  last,  when  the  operators 
came,  happening  to  say  some¬ 
thing  about  seeing  the  garden,  and 
asking  whether  they  should  go 
and  see  it  before  or  after  the  ope¬ 


ration,  I  said  “  before  by  all 
means!”  This  is  just  the  case 
with  the  Landlords.  But,  undergo 
the  operation  the  nation  must,  or, 
ike  a  Tumor,  the  thing  will 
burst,  and  then  the  cure,  if  ac¬ 
complished  at  all,  will  be  accora- 
dished  with  infinite  difficulty. 

Wm.  cobbett. 


ANDRE’S  BONES. 

A  Correspondent  (one  of  my 
vigilant  and  useful  friends)  at 
Portsmouth,  w'rites  to  me,  that 
this  precious  cargo,  when  it  ar¬ 
rived  there  on  board  the  Phaeton, 
was  removed  into  the  king’s  ship, 
the  Alligator,  to  be  brought  round 
to  Deptford.  The  case  had  writ¬ 
ten  on  it :  “A  case  containing  the 
“  Sarcophagus  with  the  remains 
“  of  the  late  Major  Andre,  raised 
“  on  the  10th  of  August  1821,  by 
“  order  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
“  Duke  of  York,  and  forwarded 
“  to  England  by  James  Buchan- 
“  nan,  Esquire,  his  Majesty’s 
“  Consul  at  New  York.” 
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Well,  then,  we  may  now  ex¬ 
pect  to  hear,  soon,  of  the  funeral 
procession  to  Saint  Paid’s !  I 
hope  that  all  the  tribe  will  be  pre¬ 
sent  ;  all  the  “  holy  brotherhood 
that  is  to  say,  all  that  are  alive; 
for,  persons  of  this  employ  are 
generally,  I  believe,  of  very  short 
life  after  they  have  performed 
their  services !  They  can  be  of 
no  use  in  the  world  when  they  are 
once  known ;  and,  in  one  way  or 
another,  they  very  quickly,  I  ima¬ 
gine,  take  their  departure  from  it, 
very  much  to  the  ease  and  conve¬ 
nience  of  their  employers. 

Axdke’s  relations  have,  it  seems, 
publicly,  in  the  newspapers,  dis¬ 
avowed  having  had  any  act  or 
part  in  this  affair.  1  can  easily 
believe  them ;  for  it  is  absolutely 
impossible,  that  any  persons  in 
their  situation,  being  in  their 
senses,  could  have  wished  the 
affair  to  be  revived  in  this  way  ; 
for,  they  never  could  expect,  that 
the  common  sense  of  the  nation 
would  be  thus  insulted  in  silence. 
Thus,  then,  the  pretty  thing  re¬ 
mains  with  Buchannan,  I  hope; 


for,  I  never  can  believe,  that  the 
King,  or  any  minister,  has  autho¬ 
rized  it.  The  Duke  of  York, 
whose  name,  as  connected  with 
the  transaction,  is  made  use  of  so 
boldly,  may  have  been  teased  into 
his  consent  to  have  the  thing  done. 
But,  I  hardly  think  that  he  could 
have  been  fully  aware  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  He 
must  have  forgotten  (if  he  had 
ever  known)  the  story  of  Arnold, 
who,  be  it  remembered,  had  been 
tried  by  the  Americans  on  very, 
serious  charges,  and  had  been 
sentenced  to  be  reprimanded,  be¬ 
fore  he  made  the  memorable  offer 
to  surrender  his  post  and  army  to 
the  English. 

This  was,  altogether,  an  affair, 
that  a  sensible  government  would 
endeavour  to  cause  to  be  forgotten 
by  the  world  as  soon  as  possible. 
But,  it  seems,  this  Buchannan 
must  be  meddling.  What  would 
any  one  think,  for  instance,  of 
raising  the  bones  (if  they  be  under 
ground)  that  once  gave  motion  to 
that  lively  lump  that  was  called 
Mary  Anne  Clarke  ?  If  she  be 
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still  alive,  I’ll  engage  she  is  as 
harmless,  as  inoffensive,  and  as 
innocent  as  a  lamb,  or,  rather,  as 
a  broken-mouthed  ewe.  Twelve 
years  must  have  made  dismal  ra¬ 
vages  upon  her.  She  must  be,  as 
to  the  main  matter,  dead  and 
buried  long  and  long  ago.  What 
a  folly,  then,  would  it  be  for  her 
old  friends  to  raise  her !  And 
yet,  let  me  take  the  liberty  to  say, 
that  to  raise  the  bones,  or  pre¬ 
tended  bones,  of  Andrfe  was  not  a 
bit  less  foolish. 

It  Andre’s  bones  really  be  to 
be  buried  in  Saint  Paul’s,  I  hope 
they  will  be  deposited  along  with 
those  of  Arnold  (raised  for  the 
purpose,)  and  that  both  will  lie 
near  the  statue  of  “  our  great  na¬ 
tional  moralist”  old  dread-devil 
Johnson,  with  whose  “  morality” 
their  deeds  so  very  neatly  squared. 
He,  in  his  Dictionary,  calls  a 
pensioner  a  slave  of  state ;  and  lie 
died  a  pensioner,  having  written  a 
pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  tear 
against  the  Americans,  who,  let 
it  always  be  remembered,  fought 


against  taxation  without  repre¬ 
sentation. 

In  my  last  the  printer  made  a 
mistake  towards  the  close  of  my 
article  on  Andrfe.  He  makes  me 
ascribe  the  raising  of  the  bones  to 
state  rancour  It  should  have 
been  stale  rancour ;  I  mean  of  the 
old  despised  refugees,  who  turned 
their  backs  upon  the  cause  of  their 
country,  and  who  sicken  at  the 
sight  of  her  freedom  and  happi¬ 
ness.  I  never  did  suppose,  that 
either  the  king  or  the  ministers 
had  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
matter ;  for,  it  would  be  monstrous 
indeed,  if  they,  with  the  experience 
of  the  past  before  them,  and  with 
the  view  which  men  in  their 
senses  must  now  take  of  America, 
could  have  fallen  upon  so  childish 
a  way  of  showing  their  impotent 
spite  against  that  nation !  For 
my  part,  if  I  were  a  minister,  I 
should  think  much  less  about  the 
English  bones  which  the  former 
war  left  in  the  earth  of  America, 
than  about  the  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  Americans  from  invading 
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Ireland  in  some  future  tear  !  A 
thing  much  more  probable  now , 
than  twenty  years  ayo,  it  was  that 
two  English  fleets,  of  superior 
force,  should  be  beaten  and  cap¬ 
tured  by  two  American  fleets ! 
Ah !  don’t  laugh,  readers  of  the 
Paradise  of  Fools  !  Don’t  laugh ! 
I  sate  the  keel  of  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  frigate  laid;  and,  in  about 
sixteen  years  afterwards,  I  had  to 
record  the  victories  of  Braix- 
bridc.e,  H  ull,  Decatur,  Scot 
and  Parry.  What  may  not  six¬ 
teen  years  from  that  time  pro¬ 
duce  ?  This  is  what  I  should  be 
thinking  about,  when  ray  mind 
was  turned  towards  America  ;  and 
not  about  raising  bones  in  poor 
childish  spite  towards  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  I  should  see,  when  I  looked 
about  me,  very  little  security  for 
the  friendship  of  either  France, 
Spain,  Fo  fugal  cr  the  Dutch  ; 
and  I  should  be  thinking  of  what 
might  chance  to  be  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  war  with  some  of  those 
powers  joined  with  America.  If 
four  or  five  thousand  Yankees 
were  to  land  at  Bantry-Bay,  it 


would  not  be  a  Ho  cue’s  expedi¬ 
tion  !  I  should  let  rotten  bones 
lie  quiet,  and  be  getting  ready  be¬ 
forehand  for  something  of  this 
sort.  However,  here  we  are  in 
famous  hands,  and  we  must  take 
our  chance. 


SIR.  ROBERT  WILSON. 

TnE  editor  of  a  news-paper, 
called  the  “  Birmingham  Mer¬ 
cury,”  which  seems  to  be  a  very 
neat  companion-piece  to  the  “  Li¬ 
verpool  Mercury ,”  (and,  surely, 
mercury  never  was  so  dull  in  its 
movements  before)  has  most  cruelly 
laid  on  upon  me,  because  I  thought 
it  absurd,  that  the  people  should 
subscribe  to  make  up  to  this  gen¬ 
tleman  the  loss  he  has  sustained 
by  being  dismissed  from  the  army. 
This  wretched  editor  has  no  sense. 
He  merely  reviles ;  and,  amongst 
other  things  he  says,  that  I  left 
America  because  my  writings 
would  not  sell  there,  and  because 
the  tranquil  happiness  of  that 
country  was  “  a  hell”  to  me.  You 
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cannot  answer  such  a  man  with 
a  pen;  I,  therefore,  hereby  au¬ 
thorize  any  two  labouring  men, 
•who  have  half  an  hour  to  spare, 
to  take  this  man  under  the  town- 
pump  of  Birmingham,  and  pump 
upon  him  for  that  space  of  time. 

Now,  as  to  Sir  Robert  Wil¬ 
son,  1,  in  the  first  place,  repeat, 
that,  if  we  allow  a  standing  army 
to  be  a  proper  thing ,  and  this  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  himself  allow, 
it  is  just,  because  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  even  to  the  keeping  of 
that  army  together,  that  the  king 
should  possess  the  power  of  dis¬ 
missing,  at  any  time,  any  officer 
or  soldier  of  that  army.  And, 
if  the  exercise  of  this  power  be 
complained  of  by  a  man,  because 
he  has  bought  his  commissions, 
what  a  pretty  distinction  would 
this  create !  It  would  be  purchas¬ 
ing  impunity,  and  would  make  the 
king  the  slave  of  his  army. 

Whether  the  offence  was  one 
that  rendered  the  exercise  of  the 
power,  in  this  particular  instance, 
fair  and  equitable ,  is  another  ques¬ 
tion;  and  it  is  a  question,  too, 


with  which  I  have  not  attempted 
to  meddle ;  and  one  with  which 
the  people  have  nothing  to  do,  any 
further  than  to  take  warning  from 
this  dismission  how  they  elect  as 
members  of  parliament  persons  so 
immediately  dependent  on  the 
ministers  ! 

The  real  question  before  us,  is, 
whether  the  people  at  large  are, 
in  this  case,  called  upon  to  sub¬ 
scribe.  If  they  be,  it  must  be  upon 
some  public  ground.  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  must  have  some  merit 
with  the  public.  And  to  have  this, 
he  must  have  done  something 
advantageous  to  that  public  ;  and 
this  I  must  confess  my  incapacity 
to  discover. 

As  to  her  Majesty,  J  am  net 
aware  of  any  services  that  he  ever 
rendered  her,  though,  doubtless,, 
that  unfortunate  lady  must  have, 
thought  he  did,  or  his  son  would 
not  have  been  one  of  her  3Iajesty’s 
Household.  This  same  son,  or 
another,  was,  if  I  am  not  misin¬ 
formed,  a  cadet  in  the  Iloyal  3Ii~ 
litary  College  on  Hag  shot  Heathy 
training  up  to  be  a  commander  in 
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this  same  standing  army !  This 
College,  so  hostile  to  all  our  an¬ 
cient  laws  and  all  our  notions  of 
freedom,  is  the  very  heart’s  core 
of  the  system.  Poh  !  ye  patriots 
oftlie  Borough!  Is. this  your  love 
of  liberty  and  the  constitution  ! 

However,  there  is  a  thing  or 
two  more  to  be  mentioned.  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  wrote  a  book,  in 
which  he  accused  Napoleon  of 
poisoning  his  oicn  sick  in  Egypt. 
Never  was  there  a  more  atrocious 
falshood,  or  one  that  did  the  sys¬ 
tem  greater  service.  Was  it 
passion ,  was  it  error ,  that  misled 
him  here  1  Why,  then,  has  he  not 
acknowledged  the  error?  Why 
did  he  not,  in  the  subsequent 
editions  of  the  book,  expunge  the 
malicious,  the  unmanly  falshood  ? 
Why  did  he  leave  it  still  in  print 
while  the  calumniated  Napoleon 
was  sinking  to  the  grave  on  the 
rock  to  which  he  had  been  exiled  1 
When  Sir  Robert  Wilson  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  complain  of  hard  treat¬ 
ment,  of  losses,  let  him  recollect 
his  gains  by  that  falshood,  and 


let  him  also  recollect  the  hands 
from  whom  the  gains  proceeded. 
Let  him  recollect  icko  were  the 
patrons  and  purchasers  and  cir¬ 
culators  of  that  falshood  ;  and  let 
him  also  recollect  out  of  whose 
pockets  it  was  that  the  money 
finally  came  to  give  him  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  the  book  ! 

If  Sir  Robert  Wilson  was  ar 
“  friend  of  the  Queen,”  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  made,  I  believe,  pro¬ 
fessions  of  no  such  friendship ! 
Yet,  at  the  very  time  that  the 
Queen  was  denied  her  rights,  did' 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  join  the 
ministry  in  voting  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
and  without  taking  into  view  the 
increased  value  of  that  money  ! 
And,  what  was  the  ground  upon 
which  he  did  this  ?  Why,  because 
the  king  had  offered  to  do  some 
gracious  thing  to  his  family  !  So, 
out  of  gratitude  to  the  lung  (a  very 
proper  feeling  in  itself )  he  scruples 
not,  as  a  guardian  of  the  people’s 
money,  to  vote  away  an  immense 
sum  of  that  money  to  the  king’s 
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brother!  Poll  !  ye  patriots  of  the 
Borough !  Is  this  your  love  of 
liberty  and  the  constitution  !  Is 
this  the  sort  of  stuff  you  choose,  in 
order  to  convince  the  world  of  the 
benefits  which  we  should  derive 
from  Reform  ! 

But,  again  ;  Sir  Robert  Wil¬ 
son  was  chairman  of  a  Crown  and 
Anchor  dinner,  held  to  celebrate 
the  success  of  the  patriots  of 
Spain.  Mr.  Wooler  proposed 
the  health  (only  the  health )  of  the 
imprisoned  Reformers  of  Eng¬ 
land;  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
refused  to  put  the  toast !  Poh  !  ye 
surprizing  patriots  of  the  Borough! 
Go  on :  subscribe  away  ’till  your 
purses  be  as  empty  as  your  heads ; 

t  - 

but,  certain  I  am,  that  no  man, 
who  sincerely  wishes  well  to  the 
country,  who  has  a  competent 
knowledge  of  its  situation  and 
affairs,  and  who  thinks  seriously 
about  the  means  of  restoring  us  to 
freedom  and  happiness,  will  care 
more  about  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
than  about  an}'  one  of  the  spar¬ 
rows  that  is  hopping  about  upon 
the  roofs  of  your  houses. 


That  “  Glory  ”  should  subscribe 
is  natural  enough,  seeing  that  Sir 
Robert  subscribed  when  the  mi¬ 
serable  attempt  was  made  to  raise 
the  two  thousand  pounds  in  order 
to  alleviate  the  poignant  sufferings 
of  the  three  long  months  walk  in 
the  custody  of  the  Marshal  of  the 
King’s  Bench!  That  Lord  Fitz- 
william,  who  was  one  of  the 
Committee  that  reported  for  the 
Bills  of  1817,  and  spoke  and 
voted  for  them,  should  subscribe 
I  have  no  sort  of  objection,  though 
I  wish  he  had  given  so  much  to¬ 
wards  relieving  or  compensating 
the  men  then  imprisoned  and 
never  brought  to  trial.  All  this  is 
very  well,  nothing  can  be  more 
suitable  and  proper  in  all  re¬ 
spects;  but,  I  have  a  great  ob¬ 
jection  to  being  called  upon  to 
subscribe,  in  this  case,  in  the 
name  of  the  cause  of  reform. 

“  Reform ”  is,  in  and  about 
London,  making  famous  strides  to 
be  sure!  There’s  “  Glory,”  fast¬ 
ened  upon  Westminster  by  a 
Rump,  which  sticks  to  that  city 
as  the  tail  sticks  to  the  cow. 
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There’s  the  son  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcourt’s 
everlasting  debts,  fastened  on  to 
Glory.  There’s  the  sprightly  Whit¬ 
bread  and  the  true  Whig, 
Byng,  fastened  on  upon  Middle¬ 
sex  by  the  ■patriotic  efforts  of 
<(  Glory”  and  his  Rump,  joined 
to  the  efforts  of  perhaps  as  great 
a  mass  of  stupidity  as  ever  disho¬ 
noured  human  skulls.  And  there 
is  Sir  Robert  Wilson  fastened 
upon  the  Borough,  unless  the  loss 
of  his  military  post  should  by  the 
patriots  of  that  populous  place  be 
deemed  a  disqualification,  Poll ! 
ye  patriots  of  the  Borough!  Call 
ye  this  advancing  in  the  cause  of 
Reform  !  ”  Show  me  three  rot¬ 
ten  boroughs  that  beat,  at  this  mo- 

t 

ment,  Middlesex,  Westminster, 
and  Southwark,  and  I  will  then 
say,  that  it  is  possible  that  you 
might  have  done  worse.  West¬ 
minster  and  the  Borough  are  free, 
they  tell  us.  And  what  is  the 
blessed  consequence  1  The  former 
is  cajoled  by  a  Rump,  who  makes 
it  over  to  one  man,  who  tells  the 
people  that  he  can  do  no  good. 
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and  who  nominates,  as  his  col¬ 
league,  the  son  of  a  Commissioner 
of  a  Nabob’s  Debts,  with  a  salary 
of  1,200/.  a  year.  And  the  Bo¬ 
rough,  the  free  Borough,  chooses 
a  man  that  votes  away  an  immense 
sum  of  their  money,  and  tells  them 
that  he  does  it  because  the  king 
acted  graciously  toivards  his  fa¬ 
mily  !  Poh!  ye  “  Reformers  ”  of 
the  Borough ! 

However,  let  me  do  justice  to 
the  mass  of  the  people  in  these 
places.  They  are  imposed  upon 
by  a  set  of  busy,  bustling,  talking 
impudent  intriguers,  who  have 
their  own  interest  at  bottom,  in 
some  cases,  and  in  other  cases, 
and  more  frequently  perhaps,  the 
gratification  of  their  ever-craving 
vanity.  They  have  an  itch  to  be 
something  more  than  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  They  want  to  sit  near  the 
great  man.  They  want  to  have 
the  lead;  and,  oh!  the  dreadful 
evil !  they  must  speechify  !  One 
half  of  the  ills  that  we  endure, 
arises  from  this  love  of  talk  ;  this 
love  of  speech-making .  Any  other 
folly  almost,  admits  of  some  cure  ; 
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but  this  is  to  be  cured  only  by 
'knocking  the  patient  on  the  head. 
Advising  him  to  desist  is  like 
preaching  abstinence  to  the  wolf. 
Reproaches  he  likes,  for  they  are 
matter  for  more  speech.  Laugh¬ 
ing  at  him  has  the  contrary  effect 
to  what  you  seek  ;  for  he  ascribes 
your  laughter  to  his  wit  and  not  to 
his  folly.  In  short,  to  see  one  of 
these  “  speakers’’  rise  up  ;  to  view 
his  looks  of  self-complacency ;  to 
hear  him  go  rambling  on ;  are 
enough  to  make  one  sink  into  the 
earth.  Yet  it  passes.  The  noise 
produces  its  effect;  and,  at  the 
end  of  an  hour  of  nonsense,  the 
orator  has  made  considerable  pro¬ 
gress  in  influence  over  the  minds 
of  his  hearers. 

This  is  the  May  that  Westmin¬ 
ster  and  the  Borough  have  been 
cajoled.  They  have  actually  been 
bartered  for  the  sake  of  puffing  up 
some  half-score  of  impertinent 
coxcombs.  However,  though  the 
Westminster  Rump  are  pumping 
ship  with  both  handles,  they  do 
not  seem  to  get  on  with  the  Sub¬ 
scription  ;  while  Mr.  Weather- 


spoon  in  the  Borough  seems  likely 
to  have  very  little  laid  in  addition 
to  the  twenty  nest-eggs  that  he 
himself  deposited  at  the  meeting. 
I  care  about  the  subscription 
nothing  at  all.  It  may  amount  to 
a  million  of  money  for  me.  But, 
I  do  not  like  cajolery.  I  do  not 
like  to  see  the  people  act  a  foolish 
part. 


BREWING. 


Sir, — The  writer  is  desirous  of 
offering  his  services  to  the  class 
of  Englishmen  termed  Cottagers, 
and  he  feels  called  upon  by  an 
expression  contained  in  the  69th 
paragraph  of  your  Cottage  Eco¬ 
nomy.  You  there  say — “  If  any 
“  of  my  readers  can  point  out  any 
“  method  by  M'hich  we  should  be 
“  likely  to  restore  the  practice  of 
“  Brewing  to  the  Cottage,  I  shall 
“  be  greatly  obliged  to  them  to 
“  communicate  it  to  me.” 

Now,  Sir,  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  well  worth  the  while  of  an 
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opulent  farmer,  or  independent 
gentleman,  to  purchase  one  of 
the  Patent  Brewing  Machines,  for 
the  purpose  of  lending  it  to  in¬ 
dustrious  people,  who  might  be 
directed  to  return  it,  clean  and 
dry,  to  the  owner,  or,  in  default 
thereof,  be  excluded  from  any 
future  participation  in  its  valuable 
effects.  There  is  no  need  of  ad¬ 
ditional  observation  on  the  vast 
utility  which  the  man  of  good  for¬ 
tune  can  spread  amongst  his  less 
wealthy  neighbours  by  lending 
such  an  instrument  to  them,  for 
their  service.  A  circumstance  may 
be,  however,  mentioned,  without 
greatly  taking  up  your  valuable 
time, — which  circumstance  tended 
to  drive  the  inhabitants  of  a 
market-town  in  the  county  of 
Essex  to  purchase  their  beer  of  a 
brewer,  where  they  had  formerly 
brewed  their  own  beer. 

The  facts  are  these  : —  an  in¬ 
dustrious  man,  who  had  formerly 
been  a  servant  in  a  gentleman’s 
family,  conceived  the  notion  of 
turning  an  income  by  the  hireing 
of  a  house  in  the  Town,  which 
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possessed  an  excellent  family 
brewhouse.  He  accordingly  took 
a  lease  of  the  house,  and  left  a 
printed  card  at  the  door  of  every 
respectable  inhabitant,  stating  his 
ability  in  the  art  of  brewing  beer, 
and  of  his  willingness  to  superin¬ 
tend  such  brewing,  in  his  own 
brewhouse,  if  the  employer  would 
find  malt,  hops,  and  coals,  and 
allow  a  fair  sum  to  him  for  his 
labour.  The  scheme  was  too 
valuable  a  one  to  be  allowed  to 
die  away  for  want  of  encourage¬ 
ment  :  so,  on  went  the  plan,  most 
swimmingly,  until  the  public 
brewer  felt  the  loss  of  his  usual 
profits,  by  the  ingenuity  of  this 
private  brewer  As  soon  as  the 
public  brewer  laid  his  represen¬ 
tations  before  the  Board  of  Excise, 
away  went  the  private  brewer  to 
the  dogs,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  compelled  to  buy  their  beer 
of  the  public  brewer,  instead  of 
enjoying  the  very  wholesome  be¬ 
verage  with  which  they  were  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  ingenious  private 
brewer. 

Whoever  lends  a  Patent  Brewr- 
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ing-Machine,  cannot  possibly  in¬ 
volve  himself  with  the  Excise;  ant 
he  scarcely  knows  the  good  he 
may  eventually  render  to  the 
Cottager,  by  the  purchase  and 
lend  of  such  an  Instrument. 

With  the  intention  of  giving 
you  a  few  more  lines,  on  another 
useful  matter  to  the  Cottager,  I 
subscribe  inyself  your  most  obe¬ 
dient  servant. 

S.R. 


PRICES. 


3d  October  1821. 

Sir, — From  the  use  which  you 
made  of  my  last  communication, 
I  perceive  that  it  is  not  at  all  ne¬ 
cessary  for  me  to  attend  to  ar¬ 
rangement  or  order,  in  any  hints 
that  I  may  think  it  useful  to  give 
you.  Since  the  date  of  that  com¬ 
munication,  Bacon  has  gone  on 
gradually  declining  till  it  has  come 
to  20s.  per  cwt.  for  inferior,  and 
about  24s.  or  25s.  for  the  best. 
The  new  Bacon  is  now  selling  at 
30s.  per  cwt.  on  board  in  Ireland : 


last  year  it  opened  about  20s.  per 
cwt.  higher ;  notwithstanding  the 
shock,  which,  a  few  months  before, 
had  been  given  to  credit  by  the 
failure  of  so  many  of  the  Banks. 
This  being  the  opening  of  the 
Butter  season,  and  the  supplies 
being  rather  scanty,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  produce  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  prices ;  but  those  who 
have  been  the  purchasers,  already 
regret  what  they  have  done  ;  for 
the  market  is  falling,  and  when 
plentiful  supplies  come  in,  heavy 
losses  w  ill  probably  ensue.  I  have 
lately  seen  two  or  three  articles 
in  the  Irish  Papers,  complaining 
of  the  preference  given  to  Dutch 
Butter  before  that  of  Ireland  ;  and 
one  writer  recommends  to  the 
Irish  people  to  put  less  salt  into 
their  Butter,  which,  he  says, would 
make  it  as  good  and  as  palatable 
as  the  Dutch  ;  never  seeming  to  ' 
consider  the  great  difference  there 
is  in  the  quality  of  the  Butter 
itself.  Besides  this,  it  would  only 
add  to  the  mischief  already  exist¬ 
ing,  if  greater  quantities  of  fresh. 
Butter,  that  is,  Butter  not  salted 
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for  keeping,  were  forced  upon  the 
London  market  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  But  the  truth  is,  Sir,  that 
these  indications  of  uneasiness, 
and  these  proposed  alterations, 
are  only  a  small  part  of  that 
“  general  working  of  events ,  ” 
which  you,  and  I,  and  the  great 
hole-digging  statesman,  rely  upon 
for  setting  all  things  to-rights. 

But  there  is  one  thing  which 
I  think  is  worth  making  known; 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Irish,  or, indeed, people  in  general, 
are  aware  of  it.  It  is  this  :  that 
the  cause  of  the  Dutch  Butter 
being  so  much  more  mild  favour¬ 
ed  than  any  other,  is,  that  the 


Butter  itself  is  never  salted  at 
all;  but  that  the  milk  is  salted 
when  it  first  comes  from  the  Cow. 
I  never,  until  within  these  few 
days,  was  aware  of  this  fact. 
I  am  aware,  Sir,  that  these  are 
trifles ;  but  after  the  experience 
I  have  had  of  your  capability  to 
make  something  out  of  every  thing, 
I  think  there  is  a  chance  of  this 
communication  being  made  a  good 
use  of.  Your  letter,  in  which  you 
gave  the  prices  of  Bacon,  was 
copied  into  an  Irish  Paper,  and 
that  paper  came  to  London* 
and  was  read  by  many. 

A.  B. 
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LETl'EB  VI. 

I 

Kensington,  23  October ,  1821. 

Landlords, 

178.  Wf.  are  drawing  towards 
the  close  of  our  examination.  The 
eleventh  proposition  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is,  as  stated  in  Letter  J, 
paragraph  15,  in  the  following 
words : 

xi.  That  Peel’s  Bill  ought 
not  to  be  repealed.  87. 

179.  Before  I  proceed  with  this 
proposition,  I  should  state,  that, 
since  I  wrote  Letter  V,  I  have, 
by  the  favour  of  a  gentleman  who 
has  lent  me  the  book,  seen  the 
Edinburgh  Review  of  June  last, 


in  which  Mr.  Mtshet’s  Tables 
are  noticed  with  great  appro¬ 
bation.  I  observed,  in  my  last, 
in  paragraph  171,  that  Mr.  Mu- 
siiet  has  brought  the  account  to 
a  balance ;  that  is  to  say,  that  he 
had  made  it  out  by  his  calculations, 
that,  up  to  the  end  of  1820,  the 
Fundlords  had  neither  gained  nor 
lost  by  the  changes  in  the  value 
of  money.  But,  I  learn  from  this 
Edinburgh  Review  (odd  as  it  is 
that  one  can  leant  any  thing  from 
it)  that  Mr.  Mushet,  upon  second 
thoughts,  found  he  had  made  a 
mistake ;  and  so  he  published  a 
new  edition,  giving  compound  in¬ 
terest  to  the  Fundlords  ;  and,  by 
this  means,  made  it  out,  that  theyr 
had  lost  a  large  sum  by  this  mi¬ 
serable  debtor  nation  !  But,  the 
good  of  the  thing  is,  to  hear  the 
grave  remark  of  the  feelosofers 
upon  this  point.  “  Thus,  (say 
2  P 
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they,)  there  is  a  ■permanent  an¬ 
imal  loss  to  the  Fundholder  of 
72,704/.”  Permanent  mind!  He 
has  lost  the  principal;  and,  of 
course,  will,  continue  to  lose  the 
interest;  and,  accordingly  they 
then  set  down  the  value  of  the 
72,704/.  at  20  years  purchase, 
just  as  they  would  the  rent  of  an 
estate  !  Now,  if,  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  said  in  Let¬ 
ter  V  about  the  manner  in  which 
the  Debt  was  contracted ;  about 
its  very  suspicious  origin ;  about 
the  impossibility  of  so  much  money 
having  been  really  lent  to  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  about  all  the  pretty  works 
of  Pitt  and  Dundas  :  if  notwith¬ 
standing  all  these,  we  regard  the 

» 

Debt  as  a  real  thing  ;  and  if  we 
believe,  that,  from  the  alteration 
in  the  value  of  money,  the  Fund- 
lords  did,  up  to  the  end  of  1 820, 
lose  a  sum  that  was  worth  to  them 
72,704  /.  a  year  ;  if  we  suppose 
this,  is  that  any  reason  for  their 
now  gaining  20,000,000  /.  a  year? 
Is  that  any  reason,  I  say,  for  their 
now  gaining  twenty  millions  a 
year ,  and  for  their  continuing  to 


gain  it  for  ever?  These  20  mil¬ 
lions  a  year  they  now  receive 
unjustly;  for  it  is  notorious,  that 
they  now  receive,  taking  all  com¬ 
modities  together,  three  for  one. 
And  yet  the  feelosofers  say,  that 
Mr.  Musiiet  has  settled  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  ever !  If  he  have,  he 
has  settled  you,  my  lords  of  the 
soil ;  for,  it  will  require  but  a  very 
few  years  for  me  to  see  the  far 
greater  part  of  you  as  poor  as 
those  “  Radicals  ”  whom  you  have 
hunted  like  wild  beasts.  You  will 
find  something  else  for  your  sa¬ 
pient  heads  to  think  about  than  in¬ 
venting  crimes  like  that  of  “  Ra¬ 
dicalism.”  Forty  millions  a  year; 
for,  mind,  the  sinking  fund,  as  the 
humbug  is  called,  is  only  so  much 
given  to  the  Fundlords  ;  forty 
millions  a  year,  ten  or  fifteen  of 
which  come  out  of  your  estates, 
directly  or  indirectly,  will  soon 
eat  you  out :  and,  in  the  mean 
while,  we  shall  have  you  gentle 
as  doves  !  Not  but  you  will  spit 
your  spite  out  upon  us  as  much  as 
you  can,  as  an  ill-tempered  cow¬ 
ard  kicks  a  dog,  when  he  would 
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wish  to  kick  his  servants ; 1  but, 
you  will  not  have  the  power ;  you 
will  grow  poorer  and  poorer  every 
day ;  and,  as  you  grow  poor,  you 
will  grow  feeble :  and  as  impo¬ 
tence,  as  all  philosophers  agree, 
is  the  very  best  security  for  con¬ 
tinence,  so  poverty  is  the  best 
possible  security  for  your  good 
behaviour. 

180.  Leaving  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers  for  the  present,  in 
order  to  return  to  them  hereafter, 
let  us  now  come  to  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  as  to  Peel's  Bill. 
The  Committee  do  not  name  this 
precious  monument  of  “  Wisdom 
Collective.”  They  allude  to  it  in 
the  87th  paragraph,  thus :  “  They  ” 
(the  Committee)  “  look  forward 
“  to  this  mode  of  easing  the  in- 
“  cumbrances  of  the  Landlord  ” 
(we  shall  see  this  mode  hereafter) 
“  w  ith  the  more  anxiety, as,  amidst 
“  all  the  injury  and  injustice, 
“  which  an  unsettled  currency, — 
“  an  evil,  they  trust,  never  again 
“  to  be  incurred, — has,  in  suc- 
“  cession,  cast  upon  the  different 
“  ranks  of  society,  the  share  of 


that  evil  which  has  now  fallen 
upon  the  landed  interest,  is  the 
only  one  which,  without  inflict¬ 
ing  greater  injury  and  greater 
injustice,  admits  ( now  that  tee 
are  so  far  advanced  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  a  restored  currency)  of 
no  other  relief.” 

181.  To  understand  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  sentence,  ,even  at  a 
third  reading,  demands  a  steady - 
ish  head.  But,  we  do  learn  from 
it  that  “  injury  and  injustice  hav  e 
“  been  cast  upon  the  different 
11  ranks  of  society  by  an  unsettled 
“  currency.”  Now,  this  is  some¬ 
thing,  at  any  rate,  in  the  way  of 
acknowledgment.  Who  is  this  un¬ 
settled  currency  ?  What  is  he  ? 
Is  he  a  Radical  ?  Is  he  one  of 
those  Sedition  and  Blasphemy 
fellows  whose  crimes  called  so 
loudly  for  Six-Acts  ?  Is  he  a 
Two-Penny  Trash  man,  who,  as 
the  Doctor  lamented,  had  not 
written  any  thing  that  could  be 
prosecuted  with  a  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess?  “Why,  you  fule,”  I  hear 
theEdinburgh Reviewers  exclaim, 

“  It  is  nae  mom. :  it  is  a  iheng  !  ” 

2  P  2 
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Oh!  thank  you,  feelosof'ers:  it 
means  the  raising  and  lowering  oj 
the  value  of  money  !  I  thought  it 
was  some  licentiousness-of-the- 
press  man  at  the  least,  if  not 
Bonaparte,  or  some  great  four¬ 
legged  monster  capable  of  eating 
up  half  a  nation  at  a  meal !  Now, 

I  understand  the  thing  clearly 
enough.  It  is  an  “  evil,”  it  has 
“  inflicted  injury  and  injustice  on 
the  different  ranks  of  society,” 
and  the  Committee  trust  they  shall 
never  see  this  evil  again  ! 

182.  Well,  then,  how  did  the 
“  evil”  come  1  Who  created  the 
“  evil?”  Who  clid  the  injury  £ md 
the  injustice  to  the  different  ranks 
of  society  1  Why  those  who  made 
the  unsettled  currency.  And  who 
made  that!  Why,  the  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  that  very  parliament  that 
stands  in  need  of  no  reform,  and 
that  is  the  envy  of  surrounding 
nations  and  the  admiration  of  the 
world!  Now,  either  the  parlia¬ 
ment  did  this  injury  and  injustice 
to  the  different  ranks  of  society 
intentionally,  or  it  did  not :  if  the 
former,  I  must,  with  Six- Acts  in 


my  eye,  leave  the  reader  to  cha¬ 
racterize  the  parliament:  if  the 
latter,  every  one  to  his  taste,  but, 
for  my  part,  I  can  have  no  expec¬ 
tation  that  that  same  body  who 
created  an  evil  of  such  magnitude, 
who  east  injury  and  injustice  upon 
the  different  ranks  of  society  with¬ 
out  intending  it ;  I  have  no  ex¬ 
pectation,  that  that  same  body  will 
ever  intend  to  do  that  which  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  get  the  nation  out  of  its 
difficulties.  They  may  intend  to 
do  that  which  they  think  will  have 
this  effect ;  but,  with  their  present 
acknowledgment  before  me,  what 
reason  have  I  to  suppose,  that 
those  will  think  correctly  now,  who 
thought  so  erroneously  before  ! 

183.  Nay,  they  seem  to  doubt 
and  to  be  half  afrdid  of  what  they 
have  already  done  ;  for,  observe 
the  words  :  “  now  that  we  are  so 
“  far  advanced  in  the  system  of  a 
“  restored  currency.”  As  much' 
as  to  say,  that  they  cannot  now 
retract.  That  they  cannot  repeal 
Peel’s  Bill.  They  are  in  the 
mess,  and  they  must  <70  through  it! 
Yet,  there  is  a  misgiving  here ; 
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and,  when  we  take  this  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  what  the  ‘‘prime”  mi¬ 
nister  (and  a  prime  cock  he  is  !) 
said,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
session  ;  namely,  that  the  quest  dm 
of  a  paper-currency  or  a  metalic 
currency  was  still  open  to  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  when  we  look  at  these  toge¬ 
ther,  we  ought  not  to  be  too  sure, 
that,  when  Mr.  Perry’s  “  Collec¬ 
tive  Wisdom  ”  shall  be  again  col¬ 
lected,  there  will  not  be  some  little 
talk  about  a  measure,  that  would 
cause  the  feast  of  the  gridiron. 
Indeed,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  so  are  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  besides,  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  picture  of  the  grid¬ 
iron  at  the  head  of  my  Register, 
last  winter,  the  Bill  tcould  have 
been  repealed  before  the  month  of 
Mag.  But,  that  picture !  The 
horrid  disgrace;  the  triumph  on 
the  side  of  “  sedition  and  blas¬ 
phemy  the  never-ending  jests 
on  the  “  Collective the  noise 
all  over  the  world  ,  these,  seen  in 
prospective,  made  the  “  stern- 
path”  men  brace  up  their  nerves; 
and  they  seem,  though  their  lips 


quivered  and  their  teeth  chattered 
all  the  while,  to  have  resolved  to 
go  on,  neck  or  nothing. 

184.  I  say  too,  “  that  Peel’s 
Bill  ought  not  to  be  repealed.” 
I  was  half  dead  with  fear,  when 
it  was  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  would 
have  covered  the  whole  thing  with 
disgrace  and  infamy,  to  be  sure  ; 
but,  it  would,  perhaps,  have  put 
off  the  day  that  I  wish  to  see  come. 
It  wTould  have  lightened  up  the 
hearts  of  the  Jolterheads,  and 
have  made  them  prance  and  gal¬ 
lop  and  cut  and  slash  more  than 
ever.  It  would  have  given  them 
a  new  lease  of  the  privilege  of 
being  oppressive  and  insolent. 
Thank  God  and  the  king  thev  are 
now*  coming  down  to  their  proper 
place.  They  are  growing  mild 
and  civil.  One  can  be  within  a 
yard  of  them  w  ithout  having  one’s 
eyes  put  out  with  the  haze  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  their  puffing  inso¬ 
lence.  I  thank  the  King  for  choos¬ 
ing  the  stern-path  men  to  push 
die  Bill  on,  and  I  thank  God  for 
disposing  the  heart  of  the  King  to 
make  such  a  choice.  This  Bill 
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will  do  every  thing  for  us  in  time  ; 
but,  above  all  things,  it  will  lay 
sprawling  upon  the  earth  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  the  most 
unjust,  oppressive,  cruel  and  cow¬ 
ardly  vagabonds  that  ever  strutted 
about  upon  the  face  of  that  earth. 

185.  If  this  Bill  were  to  be  re¬ 
pealed,  we  should  soon  feel  the 
savage  effects  of  it.  The  power 
of  robbing  the  labouring  classes 
would  then  be  looked  upon  as 
made  perpetual ;  and  there  would 
be  nothing  left  for  them  but  real, 
personal  slavery,  or  open  resist¬ 
ance.  Fraud,  now  so  completely 

1 

[held  in  check,  would  again  start 
forth,  and  with  more  vigour  and 
confidence  than  ever.  As  to  the 
violation  of  all  contracts  for  time, 
that  would  be  nothing  new.  But, 
there  would,  out  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Bill,  arise  so  many  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  paper-fraud,  that  the 
country  would  become  a  scene  of 
general  gambling  and  swindling, 
a  perfect  “  Pall  Mall  Hell”  of 
fraud  and  villany.  The  Bill  has 
already  given  us  gold ;  it  has  ba¬ 
nished  the  one-pounders ,  and  is 


banishing  the  five-pounders.  And 
thus  we  are  come  to  the  ten-pound¬ 
ers.  They  will,  I  trust,  disap¬ 
pear  too  ;  and  I  do  not  care  one 
single  straw  from  what  cause. 
The  Rag-men  in  the  country  must 
follow  the  main  spring  of  paper  ; 
for  the  Debt  will  continue  to  draw 
away  even  their  paper,  which 
they  must  diminish,  mind,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  diminution  in  Lon¬ 
don  paper.  Gold  will  go  creep¬ 
ing  ove!-  the  country.  If  the  for¬ 
gers  cannot  work  upon  the  Mother 
Bank,  they  Anil  fall  upon  her  coun¬ 
try  litter ;  and,  in  this  way  it  will 
be,  that  we  shall  need  no  corn- 
bills  ;  for  the  corn  will  be  as  cheap 
in  England  as  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world. 

186.  This  Bill,  this  blessed  Bill, 
Avhich  was  passed  when  the  “  Col¬ 
lective”  Avas  in  one  of  its  hap¬ 
piest  moods,  will,  in  the  end,  be 
the  salvation  of  England.  It  wil  1 
“  put  doAvn  the  mighty  from  their 
seats;”  and,  therefore,  with  the 
Committee,  I  say,  that  “  Peel’s 
Bill  ought  not  to  be  repealed.”  In 
this  one  point,  too,  I  have  the  hap- 
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piness  to  agree  with  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Reviewers,  who  are  stout 
advocates  for  this  Bill ;  and  well 
they  may,  for  it  originated  with 
their  faction  !  It  was  the  relics 
of  the  Bullion-Committee.  But, 
no  matter  for  its  origin  :  it  will  set 
all  to  rights ! 

187.  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers 
do,  indeed,  seem  to  have  some 
gualms  ;  for,  they  do  not  positively 
say,  that  the  Bill  can  be  adhered 
to  without  a  reduction  of  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  debt.  They  lay 
about  them  on  all  those  who  con¬ 
tend  for  the  reduction ;  but,  still, 
they  do  not  assert,  that  it  may  not 
be  found  unavoidable,  at  last. 
They  call  those  “  open  and  bare¬ 
faced  robbers  ’’  who  propose  to  do 
the  thing  ;  but,  still  they  talk,  as 
if  they  thought  the  thing  must  be 
done  in  the  end.  They  come  in 
with  a  “  But  ”  after  their  impre¬ 
cations  ;  and  with  a  “  though  ive 
were  ivrong.”  And,  then  they 
say,  that;  if  the  thing  be  done, 
they  prefer  the  doing  of  it  openly 
to  a  debasing  of  the  coin,  on  the 
plan  of  the  Attwoods,  which  is  a 


real  Birmingham  plan,  a  clipping 
and  sweating  plan  ;  yet  this  was, 
too,  the  plan  of  the  “  Liverpool 
Merchants,”  who  petitioned  last 
winter.  Yes,  I  do  not  like  the 
clipping  plan;  for  that  would 
repeal  Peel's  Bill,  which  I  re¬ 
gard  as  the  sure  means  of  our  re¬ 
generation. 

188.  The  ;e  Reviewers  say,  that 
they  would  prefer  Mr.  Ricardo’s 
plan  of  dividing  the  lands,  to  a 
reduction  of  the  interest  of  the 
debt.  Why,  so  should  I ;  for, 
this  would  be  a  proper  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  Landlords  for  their 
hypocritical  out-cry  against  the 
poor  Speneeans.  What  the 
feelosefcrs  say  upon  this  subject 
is  really  curious ;  and,  as  a  fine 
specimen  of  grave  nonsense,  I 
will  insert  it :  “  A  meas  ure  of 
“  this  bold  and  decided  character 
“  ought  not  to  be  adopted,  except 
“  as  a  dernier  resort,  and  after  all 
“  other  less  hazardous  and  more 
“  practicable  means  of  relieving 
“  the  national  embarrassments 
“  have  been  tried.  But,  if  our 
“  choice  lay  only  between  public 
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“  bankruptcy  and  the  transfer  oj 
20  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  capita l 
“  of  the  country  to  the  fundholders, 
“  we  could  not,  unless  we  had 
“  determined  to  trample  on  public 
“  faith,  and  to  commit  an  act  of 
“  gross  and  shameful  injustice  in 
“  the  face  of  the  world,  hesitate 
“  about  making  such  a  transfer. 
“  That  it  would  be  attended  with 
“  considerable  temporary  hard- 
“  ship  and  inconvenience,  cannot 
“  be  denied ;  but,  at  the  same 
“  time,  it  would  preserve  the  na- 
“  tional  honour  and  character  un- 
“  impaired,  while,  by  relieving 
“  the  country  from  above  thirty 

“  millions  a  year  of  taxes,  it  would 
“  go  far  to  render  us  the  most 

“ flourishing  and  happy  people 
“  in  the  world.” 

189.  Well !  Thank  God  there 
are  not  many  such  fools  as  these  ! 
What !  will  a  fifth  or  a  fourth 
part  of  less  than  thirty  millions  a 
year,  pay  off  a  debt,  the  interest 
of  which  is  more  than  80  millions? 
Do  these  men  not  know,  that  the 

< 

rental  of  the  kingdom  is  not  30 
millions  a  year  ?  And  do  they 
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not  know,  that,  if  a  measure  like 
that  of  Ricardo  were  attempted 
to  be  put  in  execution,  the 
whole  lands  would  not  fetch  a 
quarter  part  of  the  principal  of 
the  debt  ?  Or  do  they  mean  all 
capital ;  that  is  to  say  all  property  ? 
They  must  :  and  then,  what  a 
muster  of  chairs  and  tables  and 
frying-pans  and  porridge-pots 
and  old  shoes,  to  be  exchanged 
for  Stock !  It  is  a  real  madness. 
Let  them  attempt  this,  and  I  am 
satisfied. 

190.  These  Reviewers  again 
resort  to  “  retrenchment.”  Very 
good ;  but  will  they  agree  to  the 
lopping  off  of  Burke’s  posthu¬ 
mous  pensions  of  2,500/.  a 
year  1  Will  they  agree  to  lop  off 
the  pensions  and  sinecures  granted 
by  the  Whigs?  ill  they  agree  to 
the  taking  off  of  the  pensions  which 
the  Whigs  granted  to  foreigners 
in  direct  violation  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement  ?  Oh,  no  !  come  to 
the  pinch,  and  they  will  agree  to 
none  of  these  ;  nor  to  the  rescind¬ 
ing  of  any  of  the  grants,  which 
they,  in  the  language  of  Fox,  call 
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“  freeholds ,”  &c. !  Foh !  for 
such  Whigs !  They  mean  by 
“  retrenchment,”  the  taking  of 
money  from  others  to  give  to  them¬ 
selves.  And,  when  these  Edin¬ 
burgh  Reviewers  met  to  petition 
the  king  to  turn  out  his  ministers, 
they,  with  the  most  bewitching 
simplicity  and  modesty  declared, 
that  they  would  never  take  anv 
office  that  they  were  unqualified  to 
fill ;  and,  I’ll  engage  that  the 
king  has  no  office  in  his  gift,  no, 
not  even  his  own,  that  they  do 
not  think  themselves  better  quali¬ 
fied  to  fill  than  any  other  persons 
in  the  world. 

191.  But,  why  this  varjuc  talk 
about  “ retrenchment ?”  Why 
do  they  not  tell  us  in  what  ?  There 
are  the  salaries  of  the  Judges. 
These  have  been  doubled  since 
1799.  The  last  addition  was,  too, 
made  upon  the  motion  of  Saixt 
Horner,  one  of  these  very  Re¬ 
viewers.  Do  they  propose  to  re¬ 
duce  these  salaries  ?  Ah !  they 
know'  better  !  They  are  a  group 
of  Lawyers;  and,  it  was  so  de¬ 
cent,  so  independent,  so  impartial 
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in  Lawyer  Horner,  though  in 
“  opposition,”  to  propose  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  salaries  of  the  “  ve¬ 
nerable  persons,”  before  w  horn  he 
had  to  plead  and  to  obtain  deci¬ 
sions  for  his  clients  as  often  as  he 
could!  Foh!  for  such  “  oppo¬ 
sition.”  No  wonder  the  Whigs  re¬ 
gard  Horner  as  a  Saint.  No 
wonder  that  both  sides  of  the 
“  Collective  ”  chant  his  praises 
(i  pleine  tete,  or,  as  we  of  the  vul¬ 
gar  call  it,  open-mouthed  !  These 
are  the  things  that  have  disgusted 
the  people,  and  made  them  sick  of 
parties. 

192.  What  is  the  “  retrench¬ 
ment,”  then,  that  these  men  are 
everlastingly  harping  about  ?  Do 
they  not  know,  that  patronage  is 
the  oil  of  the  wheels  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  l  Do  they  not  know,  that,  if 
it  were  not  for  that,  there  would 
be  no  obstacle  to  reform  ?  Do  they 
not  know,  that  the  system  could 
not  stand  a  day,  or,  rather,  could 
not  move  another  inch,  without 
this  oil?  Where  is  their  sincerity, 
then,  in  calling  for  “  retrench¬ 
ment,”  when  they  know'  that  real 
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retrenchment,  that  the  putting  of 
an  end  to  unnecessary  expcnces 
must  put  an  end  to  the  system, 
which  they  labour  with  all  their 
might  to  uphold  ? 

193.  I  shall  conclude  this  letter 
with  an  extract  from  the  Norfolk 
Chronicle  and  Norwich  Gazette , 
not,  indeed,  immediately  relating 
to  Peel's  Bill,  but  not  foreign  to 
the  matters  of  the  Report,  it  being 
one  of  those  humbugs  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  which,  regularly  served 
out  at  stated  periods,  this  nation 
has  been  deluded  and  noodled 
along  for  the  last  thirty  years  ; 
till,  in  the  end,  we  find  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  “  Collective  ”  itself 
proclaiming,  that  it  is  in  a  state  of 
embarrassment  and  distress.  ^The 
following  is  the  article  I  allude  to ; 
and,  if  any  thing  more  gross  was 
ever  attempted  to  be  palmed  upon 
the  Peruvians  by  the  Padres 
whose  object  was  to  filch  their 
gold  and  debauch  their  wives  and 
daughters,  the  Padres  must  have 
been  still  greater  impostors  than 
they  hav<j  been  represented  : 


“  British  Empire. — The  popu- 
“  lation  of  Great  Britain  at  the 
“  census  in  1811,  was  11,800,000, 
“  exclusive  of  the  army  and  navy, 
“  then  about  50,000.  From  the 
“  returns,  so  far  as  published 
“  under  the  present  census,  it 
“  appears  the  increase  is  about 
“  15  per  cent.  This  will  make 
“  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
“  at  present  to  be  14,000,000  of 
“  souls.  Ireland  contains  about 
“  6,500,000  people,  making  the 
“  population  of  the  British  do- 
“  minions  in  Europe  20,500,000. 
“  The  population  *  of  our  North 
“  American  Possessions  cannot 
“  be  less  than  1 ,500,000  ;  the  po- 
“  pulation  of  the  West  India  Co- 
“  lonies,  800,000 ;  Africa,  about 
“  130,000;  in  the  Mediterranean, 

‘  150,000;  colonies  and  depen- 
‘  dencies  in  Asia,  2,040,000;  and 
‘  our  other  extensive  territories 

N. 

‘  in  the  East  Indies,  perhaps 
‘  70,000,  00  of  souls.  The  whole 
‘  population  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire,  will,  at  that  rate,  contain 
‘  95,220,000  of  souls.  The 
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“  Russian,  the  next  highest  in 
“  the  scale  of  civilized  nations, 
“  contains  50,000,000  ;  France, 
“  30,000,000  ;  and  Austria  an 
“  equal  number.  The  Roman 
“  Empire,  in  all  its  glory,  con- 
“  tained  120,000,000,  one  half  of 
“  whom  were  slaves.  When  we 
“  compare  its  situation  with  that 
“  of  the  British  Empire,  in  power, 
“  wealth,  resources,  and  industry, 
“  in  the  arts,  sciences,  commerce, 
“  and  agriculture,  the  preponder- 
“  auce  of  the  latter  in  the  scale 
“  of  nations  and  empires  is  great 
“  and  most  remarkable.  The  ton- 
“  nage  employed  in  the  merchant 
“  service  is  about  2,640,000  tons, 
*“  for  Great  Britain  :  the  exports 
“51 ,000,000  (including  1 1 ,000,000 
“  foreign  and  colonial ;)  the  im- 
“  ports  36,000,000.  The  navy, 
“  during  the  last  war,  consisted 
“  of  1 ,000  ships  of  war ;  the 
“  seamen  at  present  in  the  iner- 
“  chant  service  are  about  174,000 ; 
“  the  net  revenue  of  the  state 
“  57,000,000  l.  The  capital  of 
“  the  empire  contains  1,200,000 


“  persons,  the  same  number  which 
“  Rome  contained  in  the  days  of 
“  her  greatest  strength.  The  va- 
“  lue  of  fixed  or  landed  pro- 
“  perty  in  Great  Britain,  as  cal- 
“  culated  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1797, 
“was  1,600,000,000/.,  and  it 
“  may  noio  be  fairly  taken  at 
“  2,000,000,000  l.  The  cotton 
“  manufactures  of  the  country 
“  are  immense,  and  reach  in  the 
“  exports  to  20,000,000  l.  or  one 
“  half  of  the  whole.  In  short, 
“  taking  every  thing  into  con- 
“  sideration,  the  British  empire, 
“  in  power  and  strength,  may  be 
“  stated  as  the  greatest  that  ever 
“  existed  on  earth ,  as  it  far  sur- 
“  passes  them  in  knowledge,  moral 
“  character,  and  worth.  On  her 
“  dominions  the  sun  never  sets ; 
“  before  his  evening  rays  leave 
“  the  spires  of  Quebec,  his  morn- 
“  ing  beams  have  shone  three 
“  hours  in  Port  Jackson,  and 
“  while  sinking  from  the  waters 
“  of  Lake  Superior,  his  eye 
“  opens  upon  the  mouth  of  the 
“  Ganges.” 
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194.  Well,  then,  how  came 
two  of  this  mighty  empire’s  fleets 
to  be  beaten  and  captured  by  two 
Yankee  fleets  of  inferior  force  1 
How  came  her  fleets  and  armies 
to  be  driven  from  America  in  utter 
disgrace?  But,  if  such  be  her  re¬ 
sources,  why  talk  of  the  paltry 
expence  of  her  Sovereign’s  coro¬ 
nation  ?  Why  talk  of  “  retrench¬ 
ment?”  And,  above  all  things, 
why  talk  of  her  difficulties  and 
distress  ? 

195.  The  hired  fellows  who  write 
these  things  are  no  fools.  They 
know  how  to  turn  the  vanity  of 
the  stupid  to  account.  They  know, 
that  the  most  sordid  of  wretches, 
who  have  no  feeling  for  their 
poorer  neighbours,  and  who  never 
even  thought  of  a  public-spirited 
act,  are  still  to  be  tickled  by  state¬ 
ments  like  this  ;  and  that  the  con¬ 
clusion  they  will  draw,  is,  “  What 
“  a  wise  and  good  government  we 
“  must  have  to  have  gained  us  all 
“  this  power  and  all  these  riches!” 
Even  the  half-broken  farmer  or 
tradesman  conceits,  for  a  moment,  i 
that  he  has  a  part  in  these  im-  I 


1  mense  riches ;  and  is,  perhaps, 
to  be  awakened  from  his  dream 
only  by  a  tap  on  the  shoulder  by 
the  hand  of  the  bailiff. 

196.  Only  think  of  reckoning 
the  land  at  a  fourth  more  than  the 
worth  of  1797,  when  it  is  noto¬ 
riously  not  worth  in  nominal 
amount  so  much  as  it  was  then ! 
And  only  think  of  omitting  to 
state,  that  there  is  a  mortgage  on 
this  Jor  more  than  it  is  worth 
according  to  the  present  rental! 
Only  think  of  saying  that  the  land 
alone  is  now  worth  twentg  hun¬ 
dred  millions,  when,  according  to 
the  property  tax  returns,  it  never, 
at  the  highest  times  and  in  the 
most  base  paper,  was  worth  more 
than  about  twelve  hundred  mil¬ 
lions,  and  cannot  now'  be  worth 
more  than  six  or  seven  hundred 
millions,  though  charged  with  a 
mortgage  of  nearer  ten  hundred 
than  eight  hundred  millions !  Only 
think  of  reckoning  70  millions  of 
people  in  India  as  forming  part 
of  our  strength,  when  we  are 
drained  of  the  fruit  of  our  labour 
to  carry  on  wars  to  enable  a  Com- 
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pany  of  merchants  and  their  un¬ 
derlings  to  make  a  part  of  these 
people  work  to  get  them  money ! 

197.  But,  if  we  be  this  mighty 
empire,  how  came  we  to  be  so 
cursedly  afraid  of  the  French  as  to 
stop  cash  payments  at  the  Bank 
upon  the  alarm  excited  by  a  few 
old  women,  in  Wales,  having  their 
cloaks  mistaken  for  French  Sol¬ 
diers’  dresses  ?  Look  at  “  Paper 
Against  Gold  ”  and  see  the  fright 
the  “  mighty  empire  ”  was  in  at 
that  time!  If  we  be  this  “mighty,” 
this  Mammoth  of  an  “  Empire 
how  came  we  to  be  so  shamefully 
in  fright  as  to  send  for  a  parcel  of 
German  Soldiers  to  defend  ns 
against  the  French ,  and  to  give 
the  German  Officers  the  command 
of  whole  districts  in  England ! 
Fob  !  ye  impostors !  None  of  your 
drams  to  drown  our  senses  and 
our  sorrows ! 

198.  However,  my  Lords  of  the 
Soil,  be  3'ou  assured,  that  this  is 
amongst  the  devices  to  gild  the 
pill  that  you  have  to  swallow.  It  is 
to  dazzle  your  poor  brains,  and  to 
make  you  believe,  that  it  is  im-\ 


possible  that  you  should  be  ruined, 
belonging,  as  you  have  the  honour 
to  belong,  “  to  the  greatest  em¬ 
pire  on  the  earth."  Nevertheless, 
suck  down  the  dram  :  gulp  it  all 
to  the  very  dregs  :  swallow  “  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Ganges :  ”  and 
then  awake,  and  find  the  Jews  in 
possession  of  your  estates :  just 
as  the  cully  who  has  fallen  asleep 
in  the  elysium  of  a  brothel,  awakes 
stripped  to  the  skin  and  bitten 

with  fleas . I  am,  my  lords  of 

the  soil,  with  the  most  profound 
respect, 

Your  most  obedient  and 

Most  humble  Servant, 
Wm.  COBBETT. 


THE  KING. 


“  Every  inch  a  King!” 

That  he  is !  He  now  really  is 
the  “  Royal  Master  ”  of  his  Mi¬ 
nisters  and  of  thdf  Borough-lads 
too,  whose  interest  is,  and  must 
i  be,  the  same.  There  has,  1  see, 

J  ’ 
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been  a  “  Whig  Club  ”  begun  in 
Cheshire  with  Lord  Grosvenor 
at  its  head.  I  might  here  accuse 
this  nobleman  of  inconsistencg 
much  more  reasonably  than  I  have 
thus  been  accused.  His  lordship 
is  just  one  year  younger  than  I 
am.  He  had,  up  to  the  age  of 
40,  much  better  opportunities  of 
acquiring  a  correct  knowledge  of 
all  things  relating  to  politics  than 
I  could  possibly  have.  Yet,  up  to 
that  time,  and,  I  believe,  later,  he 
was  a  supporter  of  Pitt  and  his 
whole  system.  He  now  not  only 
makes  declarations  against  that 
system ;  but  he  toasts  the  memory 
of  Fox;  and  he  founds  a  Club , 
the  very  basis  and  name  of  which 
are  hostile  to  Pitt  and  his  system ! 

Now  nobody  cries  out  “  incon¬ 
sistency”  here;  neither  do  I.  I 
must  believe,  that  this  change  in 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Grosvenor 
has  arisen  from  his  thinking  that 
he  was  in  error  before ;  and,  be¬ 
lieving  this,  how  can  I  blame  him  ? 
It  is  not  inconsistency ,  any  more 
than  it  would  be  in  a  man  that 
changed  his  food,  upon  finding 
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that  another  sort  of  food  was  bet¬ 
ter  for  his  health. 

This,  however,  by  way  of  pa¬ 
renthesis,  for  I  have  spoken  of  this 
“  Whig-Club”  in  order  to  shew 
what  I  deem  to  be  the  erroneous 
opinion ,  upon  which  it  has  been 
resolved  to  form  it. 

This  opinion  evidently  is,  that 
the  present  Ministers  may  be 
turned  out.  by  a  combination  of  the 
landed  gentry  of  the  kingdom. 
And  I  am  convinced,  that  it  will 
not  be  the  case  ;  and  that,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  the 
thing  can  be  done  only  by  the 
personal  inclination  of  the  King. 

Lord  Grosvenor  seems  to  for¬ 
get  the  eloquent  description  w  hich 
he  himself  gave,  during  his  meri¬ 
torious  opposition  to  Six-Acts,  of 
the  power  of  public  opinion ;  a 
power  which  he  so  soon  afterwards 
saw  exercised  with  such  energy 
and  success  in  the  cause  of  the 
Queen !  Without  this  public  opi¬ 
nion  to  second  it,  there  is  no  com¬ 
bination  of  opulent  men,  whatever 
may  be  their  rank  and  posses¬ 
sions,  that  can  move  the  Ministers 
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1'rom  their  places,  or  change  the 
system  which  has  so  long  existed. 

To  talk  of  party  effecting  any 
thing  noic,  is  to  shut  one’s  eyes 
against  the  light.  There  is,  in 
fact,  no  party,  and  there  has  been 
none  since  two  months  after  the 
change  of  ministry  in  180G.  There 
have  been  all  along  a  parcel  of 
men  to  oppose  the  Ministers  in 
parliament  and  to  seek  to  get 
their  places ;  but,  as  to  the  people ; 
as  to  those  who  constitute  the  pub¬ 
lic  ;  they  have  never,  from  1806, 
and  the  month  of  April  in  that 
year,  had  any  confidence  in  any 
party ;  and,  without  such  confi¬ 
dence,  no  party  can  ever  move  a 
ministry. 

On  the  day  that  the  Hill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties  was  throwrn  out,  a 
busy,  bustling,  talking  military 
Knight  said  to  another  person, 
who  was  going  with  him  up  Par¬ 
liament-street,  “  The  Queen  has 
“  turned  out  the  ministers  at  any 
“  rate.”  When  the  gentleman 
who  heard  this,  and  who  had  come 
running  to  me  to  tell  me  of  the 
fate  of  the  Bill,  told  me  what  the 


Knight  had  said,  1  observed : 
“  Poor  simpleton!  Little  does  he 
“  know  about  what  there  is  topre- 
“  vent  that !  ”  He  seems  to  have 
had  nothing  but  party  and  place 
in  his  head.  He  seems  to  have 
forgotten,  that  it  was  public  opi¬ 
nion  that  had  saved  the  Queen ; 
and  not  to  .have  been  aware,  that 
public  opinion  would  not  utter 
even  a  whisper  for  the  turning  out 
of  the  Ministers  and  the  putting 
in  of  their  opponents. 

This  was  very  soon  found  to  be 
the  ease,  as  I,  in  my  first  Letter  to 
Lord  Grey,  said  it  would  be. 
There  were  Whig- County  meet¬ 
ings  in  some  counties ;  but,  did  the 
public ,  the  public  who  were  'under 
Six- Acts ;  did  they  respond  to  the 
sentiments  of  those  meetings  ? 
Oh,  no!  The  public  were  as 
silent  as  mice  ;  and,  what  is  more, 
the  public  grew  cool  in  that  cause 
(in  which  they  had  been  so  warm) 
from  the  moment  that  that  cause 
seemed  to  be  made  a  stepping- 
stone  for  the  Whigs.  When 
Edinburgh  Reviewers  began  to 
petition  against  the  ministers,  it 
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was  time  for  the  public  to  think 
of  what  they  themselves  were 
about ! 

And,  pray,  what  could  be  more 
rational  than  the  conduct  of  the 
public  at  this  crisis ?  They  had 
clearly  traced  the  persecutions, 
all  the  persecutions,  of  her  Ma¬ 
jesty,  as  well  as  all  the  wrongs 
and  insults  committed  towards 
themselves,  to  one  cause,  and  to 
that  cause  only.  The  trial  of  the 
Queen;  all  the  facts  that  it  broughl 
to  light;  all  the  discussions  on 
those  facts  ;  all  had  tended  to  fix 
their  eyes  on  this  one  cause ;  this 
only  root  of  all  the  evil.  Those 
who  doubted  before  were  now 
certain.  Well,  then,  what  was  to 
induce  the  public  to  move,  if  there 
were  no  change  to  be  made  as  to 
this  cause?  And,  let  it  be  ob¬ 
served,  the  aspiring  party  took 
special  care  not  to  call  upon  the 
public  in  the  name  of  any  such 
change  / 

Thus  the  ministers,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  sanguine  expecta¬ 
tions  of  our  military  Knight,  re¬ 
mained  as  secure  as  a  rock. 


There  was  no  party ;  there  was 
no  man  of  eminent  station,  in 
whom  the  public  had  any  confi¬ 
dence,  or  about  whose  elevation  to 
place  or  power  the  public  cared  a 
straw.  Why  should  it  1  What 
did  it  see  on  the  benches  opposed 
to  the  ministers  }  Not  more  ta¬ 
lent  in  the  first  place ;  no  essen¬ 
tial  difference  in  any  principle 
important  to  the  people  ;  and  was 
the  public  to  call  for  a  turning  out 
of  the  ministers  purely  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Brougham  and 
Scarlett  and  Macintosh  and  Aber¬ 
crombie,  and  a  whole  litter  of 
Edinburgh  Reviewers,  crammed 
into  place  ? 

Things  are,  in  this  respect,  just 
in  the  same  state  now  ;  and,  in 
this  state  they  must  remain,  until 
some  person  or  persons,  of  weight 
and  distinction,  shall  call  forth  the 
public  under  the  banners  of  a  real 
Refoi'm  clearly  defined ;  and  I 
have,  for  my  part,  as  much  ex¬ 
pectation  of  seeing  this  as  I  have 
of  seeing  the  end  of  the  world. 
The  people  are  in  a  different  state 
from  that  in  which  they  were  a 
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hundred,  and,  indeed,  only  thirty, 
or  only  fifteen,  years  ago.  In 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  done, 
they  have,  and  they  will  have,  a 
great  say  in  all  great  public  ques¬ 
tions.  If  the  people  of  an  obscure 
village  could  revile,  and  even  pelt, 
a  Bishop,  for  not  illuminating  his 
house,  that  public,  to  which  they 
belonged,  is  and  will  be  a  some¬ 
thing.  And  it  is  clear,  that,  in 
such  a  state  of  things,  the  public 
are  not  to  be  moved  by  those 
whom  they  care  nothing  at  all 
about. 

When  a  body  of  nobles  have 
thwarted  a  king,  the  times  and 
circumstances  were  different  from 
what  they  are  now'.  At  this  time 
the  people  know  very  well  ivlio  it 
is  that  has  an  interest  in  preventing 
that  change,  that  reform,  without 
which  they  can  see  no  hope  of  any 
particular  good  to  them,  coming 
from  the  government.  In  short, 
they  look  upon  the  aristocracy 
as  keeping  them  out  of  their  most 
valuable  rights  ;  and,  as  long  as 
this  is  the  case,  how  is  it  to  be 


expected  that  they  should  join 
that  aristocracy  in  any  endeavour 
to  turn  out  a  ministry  ?  The  king 
witholds  nothing  from  the  people. 
They  want  to  get  no  share  in  the 
exercise  of  his  powers :  what  they 
want,  is,  to  share  in  the  choosing 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  ;  and,  are  they  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  join  with  those,  who 
withhold  from  them  that  share  ? 
In  this  state  of  things,  the  public 
must  approve  of  every  act  of  the 
king  of  which  the  aristocracy  dis¬ 
approve.  In  thwarting  them,  the 
king  has  his  people  at  his  back. 

Besides,  the  aristocracy,  the 
landed  people  in  general,  would, 
if  they  came  to  the  pinch,  be 
afraid  to  put  out  these  ministers. 
And  this  the  king  knows  very  wrell. 
To  put  out  these  men  must  pro¬ 
duce  a  change  of  system  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent.  And,  change,  once 
begun,  might  not  stop  where  the 
parties  intended.  I  much  question, 
whether  even  the  stoutest  of  the 
Whig-lords  would,  if  it  came  to 
the  point,  put  out  these  ministers, 
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if  he  could  !  He  may  be  discon¬ 
tented,  he  may  be  in  wrath,  he 
may  hate  the  ministers,  he  may 
think  things  in  a  bad  way  ;  but 
he  would  not  like  them  to  be 
worse  !  He  knows,  that  the  people 
are  standing  watching  for  an 
opening ;  and  he  must  fear,  that 
such  opening  would  be  made  by 
a  change  of  the  ministry.  No 
question,  that  the  ministers  would 
have  trudged  upon  the  throwing 
out  of  the  Bill  against  the  Queen ; 
but  our  military  Knight  was  not 
politician  enough  to  see  the  im¬ 
pediments  that  stood  in  the  w  ay  of 
such  trudging.  All  is  as  tender 
as  an  old  sore  with  a  slight  skin 

over  it.  Give  it  only  a  scratch, 

\ 

and  who  knows  what  will  follow  ! 
This  is  the  feeling  that  keeps  the 
aristocracy  quiet  with  regard  to 
the  ministry  ;  and,  as  to  the  people 
they  can  see  no  possible  good  to 
themselves  in  a  change  of  men  in 
the  ministry,  so  long  as  the  men 
in  another  place  remain  in  effect 
the  same. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  king  is 


master,  as  he  ought  to  be.  If  the 
Reformeis  have  not  obtained  their 
men  rights,  they  have  delivered 
those  of  their  king  from  invasion ! 
The  king  has  nobody  to  controul 
him  in  the  choosing  of  his  servants. 
His  people  will  never  complain 
to  him  that  he  prefer  one  set  to 
another,  both  being  regarded  in 
the  same  light  by  them.  Edin¬ 
burgh  Reviewers  may,  indeed, 
petition  for  vacancies,  and  give 
him  the  most  solemn  assur¬ 
ances  of  their  anxious  desire  to 
devote  their  feelosefce  to  his  Royal 
service  ;  but,  he  will  doubtless,  tell 
them,  that,  at  present,  he  has  no 
need  of  them.  In  short,  the  Bo- 
rough-lads  are  silting  upon  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder,  and  the 
king  is  brandishing  an  imple¬ 
ment  suited  to  the  occasion.  They 
master  others;  but,  thank  God, 
they  cannot  master  him  !  If  they 
should  prove  restif,  he  has  only 
to  pronounce  distinctly  the  seven 
letters,  R,  A,  D,  I,  C,  A,  L, 
and  they  will  be  as  gentle  as  lambs 
in  a  moment, 
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EMIGRATION 
TO  AMERICA. 


How  often  must  I  say,  that  tins 
is  a  country  for  only  two  descrip¬ 
tions  of  persons  to  go  to :  those 
who  mean  to  work  with  their  otcn 
hands ;  and  those  who  wish  to 
work  no  more,  and  who,  upon  the 
interest  of  two  or  three  thousand 
pounds ,  cannot  live  comfortably 
here.  ■  For  farmers,  who  think  of 
gaining  by  the  labour  of  others, 
America  is  no  country.  Neither 
is  it  a  country  for  men  with  great 
parcels  of  money,  who  feel  impa¬ 
tience  here  under  the  neglect  of 
an  Aristocracy;  for,  here  such 
men  have  somebody  to  pull  a  hat 
off  to  them,  and  there  they  find 
not  a  soul  to  do  it !  They  may 
swell  and  puff  and  give  themselves 
airs  as  long  as  they  please ;  but, 
they  will  find  no  white  man  to  look 
upon,  or  to  treat  them,  in  any  way 
but  the  way  becoming  an  equal. 
Nobody  could  live  a  happier  life 
than  I  lived  in  America ;  but,  then, 


I  never  attempted  to  stick  myself 
up  above  any  thing  that  had  a 
white  skin.  I  used  to  talk  with 
them  all  that  came  within  the 
hearing  of  my  tongue ;  and,  as  I 
went  along  the  roads,  if  I  was  too 
far  off  for  talking,  I  used  to  nod 
or  bow .  I  used  to  treat  them  in 
their  own  way  ;  and  they  liked  me 
the  better.  The  faults  they  find 
in  the  English  are  their  stiffness 
and  commanding  tone.  “  Free 
and  easy,”  is  the  motto  of  the 
Americans ;  and  they  found  me 
just  their  mark.  I  liked  them,  ■ 
I  like  them,  I  always  shall  like 
them,  and,  all  that  I  can  say  is, 
that  those  who  do  not  like  such  a 
people  have  no  business  to  be 
amongst  them.  Those  who  can¬ 
not  live  w  ithout  having  somebody 
to  hector  over  would  do  well  to 
stay  here ;  for  here,  any  man  with 
money  in  his  pocket  will  always 
get  some  poor  devil  to  crawl  upon 
the  belly  before  him. 

There  is,  I  hear,  a  Mr.  Croft 
of  Manchester,  lately  come  back. 
This  gentleman  landed  at  New 
York  just  before  I  came  away. 
2Q2 
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He  will  now  remember,  probably, 
an  opinion  that  he  heard  me  give, 
at  Mrs.  Waldron’s,  about  the 
emigration  of  rich  men.  He  him¬ 
self  M  as  reported  to  have  a  very 
large  fortune ;  not  less,  I  think 
it  was  said,  than  a  hundred  or 
two  of  thousands  of  pounds.  Mr. 
Croft  is  a  clever  man,  but  he 
was  not  calculated  for  America. 
He  expected  to  find  the  practice 
of  republicanism  accord  with  his 
pre-conceived  abstract  notions  ; 
and  yet  he  did  not  appear  to  me 
to  have  wholly  divested  his  mind 
of  that  set  of  ideas  which  gene¬ 
rally  accompany  the  consciousness 
of  the  possession  of  wealth  ;  and 
a  man  must  do  this  completely; 
he  must  feel  no  rebel-blood  stir 
within  him  when  the  man  that 
hoes  his  corn  calls  him  Tommy  or 
Johnny,  or,  his  best  May  is  to 
“  come  bach  ”  at  once.  I  dare 
say,  that  Messrs.  Birkbeck  and 
Flower  have,  by  this  time,  been 
called  Morrice  and  Richard  till 
they  have  almost  forgotten  their 
family  names. 

This  is  a  horrid  thing  for  a  man 


Mho  goes  to  America  because  he 
cannot  endure  the  neglect  and 
slight  of  the  aristocracy,  and  who 
goes  off  in  dudgeon  because,  with 
all  his  money,  he  can  get  no  place 
amongst  the  great.  The  truth  is, 
such  a  man  is,  at  bottom,  unjust ; 
for,  he  may  be  amongst  the  great, 
if  he  will  pay  for  it ;  but,  he  wants 
to  rise  and  keep  his  money  too ; 
which  is  unreasonable,  not  to  say 
almost  dishonest.  It  depends  upon 
eirctimstances  how  a  man  ought  to 

I 

proceed  in  such  a  case.  If  young, 
or,  if  unmarried  ( for  money 
smooths  away  wrinkles,)  he  may 
easily  get  “  a  connection.”  Any 
Norman  that  is  poor  will  discover 
his  merits,  and  will  let  him  make 
his  bow  to  a  daughter  or  a  sister, 
especially  if  he  will  lend,  that  is 
to  say  give,  the  Norman  some  of 
his  money'.  If  married,  make 
the  sons  parsons,  which  can  be 
done  by  buying  livings  for  them  ; 
and  the  calling  of  parson,  like 
that  of  play-actress,  puts  the  par¬ 
ties  upon  a  level  with  the  highest : 
these  may  be  called  nobles  ex- 
officio.  But,  to  succeed  in  the 
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latter  case,  demands  beauty,  and 
that  is  not  always  the  lot  of  the 
daughters  of  rich  tradesmen.  To 
get  the  daughter  up,  therefore, 
there  is  nothing  sure  but  the  cash. 
Then,  as  to  the  papa  himself,  how 
many  baronets  have  we  seen  spring 
from  God  Almighty  knows  what ! 
A  couple  of  seats  may  be  had,  if 
“  retrenchment  ”  go  on,  and  had 
in  perpetuity  too,  for,  perhaps, 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  This  is 
the  real  way.  Then  there  is  Sir 
Spindle  and  My  Lady  and  the 
young  ’Squires  and  young  Ladies 
all  coming  out,  at  once,  like  a 
litter  of  pigs. 

It  is  easy  to  move  from  the 
scene  where  the  money  has  been 
got.  Adding  or  deducting  a  letter 
or  two  of  your  name  makes  you 
not  the  same  person.  But,  the 
best  way  is,  if  your  name  end  with 
a  y,  for  instance,  to  lay  aside  the 
y  and  put  an  t ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
Norman  c  with  an  accent.  If  this 
cannot  be  managed  put  a  De 
before  your  name;  and,  though 
the  “  swinish  multitude  ”  will 
drop  the  De,  you  can  have  it  put 
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into  the  “  Baronetage  ”  in  the 
statement  of  your  “  pedigree,” 
where,  for  an  additional  half 
crown  to  the  editor,  you  will  have 
yourself  traced  back  to  the  “  Con¬ 
quest  ;  ”  aye,  and  just  as  well  and 
as  truly  as  democratic  “  Glory  ” 
is,  whose  ancestor,  the  Baronetage 
tells  us,  was  “  Hugh  do  Burdett 
“  who  came  into  England  with 
“  William  the  Conqueror.” 

Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  ma¬ 
nage  these  matters,  especially  if 
you  have  got  your  money  without 
making  any  noise.  For,  in  this 
case,  it  is  really  a  misfortune  to 
have  been  famous  in  any  way  of 
trade.  If  Wedgewood  were  to 
be  made  a  lord,  he  would  never 
be  called  any  thing  but  my  Lord 
crock,  or  tea-pot,  or  saucer,  or 
some  such  provoking  name.  And, 
if,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the 
Wiiitbreads  were  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced  in  like  manner,  my  lord 
bung  would  sound  in  their  ears 
for  a  couple  of  generations  at 
least.  It  is  impossible  to  hear  the 
name  of  Peer  without  thinking  of 
the  Spinning  Jenny. 
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The  more  quietly  you  have 
made  your  money,  the  more 
smoothly  you  get  on ;  only  you 
must  move  away  from  the  scene ; 
and,  in  all  your  conversations 
with  your  new  neighbom^s,  take 
care  never  to  say  any  thing  that 
may  enable  them  to  trace  you 
back;  for,  observe,  their  envy 
makes  them  very  sharp-sighted! 
If  you  have  been  a  manufacturer, 
seem  not  to  know  linen  from  cot¬ 
ton  ;  and,  never  let  a  word  drop 
about  spindles  or  horse-powers,  or 
water-powers ;  for  that  would  be¬ 
tray  you  at  once.  If  you  come 
from  ’Change  Alley,  take  care 
how  you  utter  the  words  discount, 
per  cent.,  fraction,  and  the  like. 
If  you  have  been  a  contracting 
Corn-Dealer,  seem  not  to  know 
wheat  from  beans,  and  never  use 
the  words  bushel ,  gallon,  or  ration  : 
the  latter  is  perfectly  fatal.  If  you 
have  been  an  Army  Butcher,  pre¬ 
tend  to  mistake  mutton  for  beef; 
and  never  show  your  critical 
knowledge  of  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  oxen  and  bulls.  Above  all 
things,  never  say  bull-beef,  and, 


if  you  can  avoid  it,  even  in  talk¬ 
ing  of  battles,  never  say  slaughter. 
If  you  have  been  an  army-ta,i!or, 
seem  not  to  know  the  use  of  a  pair 
of  scissors ;  never  have  a  goose  or 
a  cabbage  upon  your  table,  for 
fear  of  awakening  unpleasant 
ideas  and  giving  rise  to  sarcastic 
smiles.  If  the  attitude  of  your 
elbows  or  the  wriggle  of  your 
back  betray  you,  bold  measures 
will  be  required :  dash  out  with 
a  pack  of  fox-hounds ,  and  feed 
and  drench  soundly  the  half-bro¬ 
ken-down  old  country  gentry  that 
are  left  in  your  neighbourhood. 

The  parsons  it  will  be  most  dif¬ 
ficult  to  manage.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  they  are  every  ivherc.  Then 
they  are  a  fraternity  that  have 
constant  communication  with  each 
other,  and  have  one  common  inte¬ 
rest.  Then  their  gown  gives  them 
universal  access.  Then  they  talk 
with  the  women  a  great  deal,  and 
hand  about  a  story  (a  true  one  I 
mean,  of  course)  with  wonderful 
celerity.  Yet,  these  reverend,  or, 
as  the  law  calls  them,  these  spiri¬ 
tual  persons,  are  not  absolutely 
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without  feeling  in  such  a  case  as 
yours,  provided  they  see  their 
way  clear.  Be  constant  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  church,  and  not  chur¬ 
lish  at  home,  where  your  first 
toast  ought  always  to  be  “  Church 
and  King.”  Pay  or  give  your 
tythes  without  grudging;  and  it 
will  not  be  the  worse  if  you  pur¬ 
chase  an  advowson  or  two,  and 
thus  become  known  to  be  a  pa¬ 
tron. 

In  short,  follow  my  advice,  and 
I’ll  engage,  that,  though  you  have 
tramped  about  for  forty  years 
between  the  Mansion-House  and 
Capel  Court,  or,  though  your 
lungs  be  actually  still  stuffed  up 
with  cotton-fuzz,  the  pedigree- 
men  shall  trace  you  back  to  “  the 
conquest ,”  as  clearly  as  the  Over¬ 
seers  would  trace  you  back  to  the 
poor-house. 

There  is  one  thing  against  which 
I  have  to  caution  you ;  that  is, 
to  attempt  to  get  your  sons  up 
through  the  Bar;  for,  though  it 
has  been  a  very  fertile  source  of 
nobility,  and  will  still  produce 
something,  times  of  “  retrench¬ 


ment'’  are  no  times  for  this  source 
of  honours.  And,  besides  "(which 
is  the  great  objection)  the  Bar 
does  require  brains,  more  or  less ; 
and  you  will  easily  see,  that  this 
circumstance  is  one  of  which  you 
ought  by  all  means  to  be  clear. 
We  do,  indeed  hear  the  Recorder, 
and  even  the  Common  Serjeant, 
called  “  my  Lord;”  but,  alas! 
this  is  like  “  my  Lord  Mayor,” 
which  is  only  for  the  time  present ; 
for  the  moment :  it  is  the  gown  and 
wig,  and  not  the  man,  that  is  called 
“  my  Lord;”  which  is  really  no¬ 
thing,  or  worse  than  nothing,  as 
it  only  serves  to  fan  the  flame  of 
ambition  without  providing  any 
means  for  its  permanent  gratifica¬ 
tion.  Nor  is  the  Navy  and  Army 
a  bit  better,  in  this  respect,  than 
the  Bar.  Here  is  time  required, 
at  least ;  and  nine  for  one,  more 
or  less  of  knocks  and  blows  and 
cuts,  which  ought  to  be  wholly  out 
of  the  question  with  those  who 
wish  to  enjoy  titles  while  they 
are  alive. 

If  the  reader  ask,  what  all  this 
has  to  do  with  “  Emigration  to 
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America ,”  I  say,  it  lias  every  thing 
to  do  Avitli  it.  And  I  hope,  that  I 
have  here  proved  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  every  rational  mind,  that 
for  a  man  to  go  to  America  with 
a  great  parcel  of  money ,  because 
he  is  impatient  under  the  neglect 
of  the  Aristocracy  here,  is  the 
greatest  of  follies ;  seeing  that,  as 
I  have,  I  think,  clearly  shown, 
he  may  get  amongst  the  Aristo¬ 
cracy  himself  for  less  money  than 
he  can  purchase  the  pulling  off  of 
one  single  hat  to  him  in  the  United 
States. 


LADIES’  BONNETS. 


I  think  that  this  affair  is  now 
settled.  Since  writing  my  article 
on  the  subject  before,  I  have 
ascertained,  that  the  American 
Grass,  of  which  I  was  so  desirous 
of  obtaining  some  of  the  seed,  is  an 
English  Grass  also.  It  is,  in  fact, 
what  the  farmers  call  the  Sm  ooth 
stalked  meadow-grass.  A  gentle¬ 


man  brought  me,  a  few  days  ago, 
a  stalk  and  top  of  this  grass, 
gathered  in  a  field  in  Middlesex ; 
and,  upon  comparing  it  with  the 
grass  from  America,  I  find  it  to 
be  the  same.  My  son  said,  in  his 
letter,  that  he  was  sure  he  had 
seen  the  same  sort  of  grass  in 
England  ;  and  well  he  might,  for, 
perhaps,  a  twentieth  part  of  our 
hay  consists  of  this  very  grass. 

Well,  then,  here  are  the  facts. 
The  Leghorn  Bonnets  are  made  of 
the  straw  of  wheat,  oats,  rye  and 
barley,  and  the  American-Bonnet 
(finer  still)  is  made  of  smooth- 
stalked  meadow-grass.  All  the 
materials  are  in  our  hands ;  or, 
may  be,  next  year.  Our  soil 
produces  them  all ;  and  now,  the 
question  is,  whether  Ac  have  the 
ingenuity  to  turn  them  into  bon¬ 
nets. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  a 
gentleman  who  has  seen  the  man¬ 
ner  of  getting  the  straw  in  Italy, 
and  shall  take  another  opportunity 
of  speaking  of  it.  There  wants 
the  farmer  here  as  well  as  the 
manufacturer.  They  do  not  fre- 
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quently  unite  in  the  same  person ; 
and,  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  their  co-operation.  The 
manufacturer  is  generally  by  no 
means  deficient  in  point  of  conceit , 
and  is  apt  to  think  but  little  of  the 
understanding  of  any  one  who  is 
ignorant  of  his  sublime  mystery. 
And  here,  unluckily,  he  has  to  do 
with  the  farmer,  who  is  generally 
many  degrees  more  obstinate  than 
a  hog,  and  far  more  wedded  to  his 
track  than  a  mill-horse.  “  What !  ” 
will  he  say,  “  want  me  to  grow 
earn  with  little  straas!  I  % coont 
(loot.”  TNo  matter  for  the  result. 

It  is  putting  him  out  of  his 

-  »  *  . 

track,  and  that  is  quite  enough 
for  him.  I  wanted  an  old  farmer 
to  raise  some  Swedish  Turnips 
in  rows  at  four  feet  apart ;  and, 
in  order  to  induce  him  to  do  it, 
showed  him  a  field  that  had,  at 
least,  thirty  tons  standing  upon 
the  acre,  besides  greens.  He  said 
he  never  saw  such  turnips  in  his 
life ;  acknowledged  that  I  had  as 
much  weight  of  turnip  upon  one 
acre  as  he  had  ever  had  upon 
three ;  but,  when  I  asked  him, 


whether  he  would  not  have  his 
in  the  same  way  next  year,  his 
answer  was  :  “  What !  throw  all 
that  there  ground  away  between 
the  lains  !  Jod’s  blood  !  ” 

What  are  you  to  do  in  such  a 
case  1  You  can  no  more  get  him 
out  of  his  track  than  you  can  get 
an  Addington  or  a  Jenkinson  out 
of  place.  It  is  of  no  more  use  to 
be  angry  with  him  than  it  is  to  be 
angry  with  your  hair  for  being 
grey.  A  farmer,  when  the  Suffolk 
ploughs  were  first  taken  to  Botley, 

was  asked,  why  he  could  not 

v 

plough  with  a  pair  of  horses  as 
well  as  his  neighbour.  His  answer 
was :  “  Ah  !  dam’t !  I  a  plow’d 
“  with  vour  horses  for  vifty  eers, 
“  and  my  vather  did  it  before  me.” 
So  that,  to  get  this  straw  in  a 
hurry  will,  perhaps,  be  no  easy 
matter,  though  it  is  the  straw  of 
our  own  com  and  grass  ! 

Yet,  surely,  this  difficulty  will 
be  got  over.  It  is  a  very  curious 
thing,  that  our  own  home-made 
bonnets  are  called  straw-bonnets, 
and  the  foreign  ones  Leghorn- bon¬ 
nets,  though  both  are  made  of 
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straw t  and  of  the  straw  of  the 
same  corn  too !  There  is,  indeed, 
one  discouraging  consideration. 
It  is  pretty  evident,  that  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  the  nation  to 
grow  the  raw  material  and  to 
make  for  itself  this  almost  univer¬ 
sal  article  of  dress.  But,  then, 
our  blessed  government  would  be 
deprived  of  the  amount  of  the  tax, 
which  it  lays  upon  foreign  bon¬ 
nets  !  It  would  be  difficult  for  it 
to  have  Excisemen  to  watch  the 
fields,  and  to  follow  the  straws 
through  their  several  stages.  Yet, 
such  is  its  ingenuity  in  this  way ; 
so  able  is  it  in  all  these  matters, 
that  I  think  we  may  safely  trust  to 
its  well-known  skill  for  finding  out 
a  something  or  other  that  will  get 
it  money  out  of  these  straws.  Nay, 

I  should  not  at  all  wonder,  if  a 
board  of  inventors  of  taxes  had, 
at  this  moment,  the  matter  under 
consideration.  So  that,  if  we  will 
but  raise  the  straws,  we  may  make 
ourselves  easy  upon  this  score ! 

Since  I  began  this  article  a 
gentleman  has  had  the  goodness 
to  send  me  a  piece  of  plat  made 


rye-straw,  grown  in  Nor¬ 
folk.  This  plat  is  finer  than  the 
finest  of  the  Leghorn  that  I  have 
seen,  and  even  finer  than  the 
American!  It  is  not  so  regularly 
woven  and  not  of  so  bright  a  colour. 
But,  it  shall  be  hard  indeed  if  we 
have  not  as  pretty  female  fingers 
as  the  Italians  and  Americans; 
and,  as  to  colour,  that  is  a  matter 
easily  set  to  rights.  This  was,  in 
all  probability,  rye-straw  culled 

i  ■ 

out  of  that  of  a  ripe  crop,  which 
is  not  the  way  to  get  straw  of  a 
fine  and  lasting  colour. 


TULL’S  HUSBANDRY. 

To  be  published  by  Subscription. 


I  mean  to  do  this  as  soon  as 
I  have  a  sufficiency  of  names , 
that  I  know  something  of,  to  secure 
me  against  all  risk  of  loss.  For 
some  time,  indeed  ever  since  the 
publication  of  my  Year’s  Resi¬ 
dence  in  America,  I  have  been 
receiving  applications  to  republish 
Tull.  These  applications  are 
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now  more  pressing  than  ever; 
which  is  very  natural,  seeing  that, 
at  this  moment,  there  are,  in  se- 

t 

veral  parts  of  England,  to  my 
knowledge,  the  finest  crops  of 
Swedish  Turnips,  standing  in  rows 
at  the  Tullian  distances,  that, 
I  believe,  ever  stood  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Another  rea¬ 
son,  doubtless  is,  that  the  old  folio 
copies  that  remain  amongst  the 
booksellers,  one  of  which  I  bought 
in  1812,  for  seven  shillings,  now 
cannot  be  had  under  thirty  shil¬ 
lings;  such  has  been  the  rise  in 
its  price  since  I  mentioned  it  in 
print.  There  was  an  Octavo  edi¬ 
tion  published  about  20  or  30 
years  ago  ;  but,  in  this,  is  omitted 
what  the  editor  calls  the  “  con¬ 
troversial  part ;  ”  and  this  part  is, 
as  it  happens,  a  very  essential 
part  of  the  work  ;  because  it  ex¬ 
plains  many  things  that  the  author 
had  not  sufficiently  explained  at 
first ;  and  refutes  the  erroneous 
notions  that  were  at  work  against 
his  system,  many  of  which  erro¬ 
neous  notions  still  prevail  hut  too 
generally. 


I  propose  to  re-publish  the  whole 
of  the  book,  except  the  part  which 
relates  to  the  construction  of  drills 
and  other  implements.  This  is 
unnecessary,  seeing,  that,  in  this 
respect,  we  have  far  surpassed 
Mr.  Tull,  who,  being  a  Lawyer 
too  (would  to  God  that  Lawyers 
were  always  as  usefully  employ¬ 
ed!)  was  the  first  inventor  of  a 
drill;  which  drill,  or  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  which,  he  made  out 
of  the  barrel  of  an  organ  that  he 
happened  to  have  in  his  posses- 

I 

sion  ;  which  shows,  by  the  bye, 
that  even  organs  may  be  made 
good  for  something.  This  was 
the  first  drill  that  ever  ivas  made. 
The  agriculture  in  England  had 
been,  up  to  that  time,  very  nearly 
what  the  Romans  had  introduced; 
and,  as  Tull  clearly  shows,  all 
their  erroneous  notions  had  been 
most  faithfully  handed  down  to  us 
rom  father  to  son. 

Tull  went  abroad  for  his 
lealth,  and,  being  in  the  South  of 
France,  he  observed,  that  the  vine¬ 
yards  were  tilled,  in  the  spring 
and  summer,  while  the  vines  were 
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producing  their  fruit.  He  ob¬ 
served,  too,  that  those  vineyards 
had  the  best  crops  and  finest  fruit 
that  were  best  and  most  deeply 
tilled.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  applied  this  sort  of  cultivation 
to  corn,  turnips,  Saint  Foin  and 
Lucerne ;  and  his  book  contains 
an  account  of  the  means,  the  man¬ 
ner,  and  the  result. 

But,  the  chief  excellence  of  the 
work,  is,  that  it  shows  why  the 
thing  is  as  it  is ;  that  it  shows  the 
causes ;  that  it  does  not  lay  down 
rules,  but  lays  down  and  inculcates 
principles.  It  begins  with  roots, 
then  goes  to  leaves,  then  to  the 
food  of  plants,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  food  is  conveyed  into 
the  body.  And  this  is  done,  too, 
in  so  plain  a  manner,  with  such 
elegant  simplicity  of  language, 
that,  after  reading  his  book,  one 
turns  with  disgust  from  the  dark 
and  deep,  the  at  once  lolly  and 
low,  jargon  of  the  present  day. 
Even  as  a  piece  of  style ;  as  a 
thing  to  discipline  the  mind  to 
attention ;  as  something  to  give  it 
a  relish  for  the  solids  of  writing ; 


as  a  thing  to  settle  the  head ;  even 
as  such  only,  this  book  ought  to 
be  read  by  every  young  man  and 
by  every  young  woman  too.  Be¬ 
sides,  in  what  rank  of  life  can 
either  ever  be  placed  to  render 
the  first  principles  of  Husbandry 
and  Gardening,  these  sources  of 
all  our  food  and  raiment,  wholly 
useless  and  unentertaining  ? 

When  I  last  went  to  America 
there  had  never  been  a  field  of 
Swedish  Turnips  in  that  country. 
Now,  there  are  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  such  fields,  all  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  Tullian  manner  ; 
and  I  have  just  heard  of  a  pro¬ 
digious  crop  in  Louisiana  (almost 
under  the  tropics)  raised  from  seed 
which  I  imported  from  England. 
The  “  Year’s  Residence ,”  in 
which  I  gave  an  account  of  my 
Long-Island  crops,  has  induced 
many  gentlemen  in  England  to 
try  the  method.  1  have  this  year 
seen,  in  Norfolk,  crops  of  Swed¬ 
ish  Turnips  such  as,  I  believe, 
never  were  seen  even  there  before. 

1  have  heard  of  crops  of  cabbages, 
cultivated  according  to  my  book, 
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that  would  appear  incredible,  if 
not  warranted  upon  unquestion¬ 
able  authority.  In  Surrey  and  in 
Sussex  there  are  some  striking 
proofs  of  the  excellence  of  the 
Tullian  cultivation.  And,  I  hear 
that,  in  Herefordshire,  there  are 
crops  of  the  same  description.  1 
shall,  by-and-by,  collect  the  facts. 
This,  besides  being  a  public  duty, 
is  also  a  private  one  ;  for,  when 
the  “  Year’s  Residence  ”  at  first 
appeared,  that  blind  guide,  that 
compound  of  folly  and  malice, 
‘f  The  Farmer’s  Journal,"  treated 
my  book  as  a  romance  and  me  as 
a  liar. 

However,  as  I  have  always 
said,  though  a  great  observer  of, 
and  taking  great  delight  in,  all 
things  belonging  to  husbandry  and 
gardening,  I  really  was  ignorant 
of  the  -principles,  till  I  read  Tull, 
which  I  did  not  do  till  1812. 
There  are  many  things,  to  which, 
in  detail,  his  work  cannot  apply. 
In  his  time  that  great  article,  the 
Swedish  Turnip,  was  unknown  in 
England ;  and  no  man  had  ever 


27,  1821. 

thought  of  raising  cabbages,  car¬ 
rots  and  parsnips  for  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs  to  eat.  One  thing  is 
my  own;  and  that  is,  transplanting 
in  dry  weather  in  preference  to 
wet.  The  rest  belongs  to  Tull. 

The  book  will  form  a  large 
octavo  volume ;  and  the  price  can¬ 
not  well  be  less,  and  shall  not  be 
more,  than  twelve  shillings  to  the 
subscribers.  As  soon  as  I  have 
names  enough  to  secure  me  against 
loss,  I  shall  begin  to  print ;  and 
when  begun,  the  work  will  not 
be  more  than  thirty  days  in 
printing. 

Gentlemen  who  may  choose  to 

subscribe  will  please  to  leave 

'  /. 

their  names  with  Mr.  John  Cob- 
bett,  at  “  The  Register  ’’  Of¬ 
fice,  No,.  1,  Clement’s  Inn,  or  to 
send  them  to  him  by  post,  postage 
paid.  No  money  will  be  asked  • 
for  until  the  work  be  ready  for 
delivery.  Those  who  intend  to 
have  the  hook,  will  please  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  the  sooner  they  send 
their  names,  the  sooner  the  work 
will  go  to  the  press. 
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PRICES 

Of  Com  and  Meat. 


Average  Price  of  Wheat  for  13 
weeks,  ending  with  the  month  of 
August,  in  the  two  years,  1820 
and  1821  : 


1820. 

1821. 

s . 

d. 

s . 

d. 

70 

2 

51 

'  5 

70 

1 

51 

9 

70 

1 

52 

7 

69 

9 

53 

1 

70 

0 

52 

2 

70 

0 

51 

10 

69 

6 

51 

6 

69 

6 

51 

5 

69 

7 

51 

7 

70 

1 

52 

0 

71 

6 

52 

4 

71 

6 

53 

4 

72 

7 

55 

3 

70 

4 

52 

4 

Average  Prices  of  Cattle  at 
Smithfield  Market,  for  the  same 
period,  per  stone  of  8  pounds: 

1820. 

s.  d. 

Beasts  -  -  5  6  % 

Sheep  -  -  5  1 

Lambs  -  -  6  4 

Calves  -  -  5  10 

Pigs  -  -  -  5  U 


1821. 

s.  d.  ' 
Beasts  -  -  3  10 

Sheep  -  -  3  7 

Lambs  -  -  4  5 

Calves  -  -  4  2 

Pigs  -  ^  -  3  9 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

f  » 

,  t 

I  am  indebted  to  several  for 
country  and  town  newspapers, 
and  also  for  letters  postage  paid, 
that  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
notice. — I  thank  the  gentleman 
who  sent  me  that  sad  old  hack,  the 
“  Salisbury  Journal,”  with  two 
articles  marked  with  red  ink,  of 
which  I  will,  in  my  next,  make 
proper  use.  That  paper  is  a  mere 
trading  concern,  and  is  just  as 
much  under  con  of  the  parsons 
and  justices  (who  are,  mostly,  the 
same  persons)  as  if  it  were  issued 
by  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace  for 
Hants  and  Wilts.— Talk  of  liberty 
of  the  press  indeed ;  and  make  a 
fuss  about  a  prosecuting  society ; 
when  it  is  notorious  that  a  full 
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nine-tenths  of  what  is  printed  is 
0 

intended  to  deceive.  Lawyers  cry 
up  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
say  it  is  essential  to  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  constitution  that  is  the 
envy  of  surrounding  nations  and 
the  admiration  of  the  world;  but, 
that  the  licentiousness  of  the  press 
must  be  curbed.  The  Lawyers 
are  right ;  for  all  that  is  in  favour 
of  the  system  means  liberty ,  and 
all  that  is  against  it  means  licen¬ 
tiousness.  With  liberty  to  say 
any  thing  for  a  thing,  and  punish¬ 
ment  for  saying  any  thing  against 
it,  it  is  hard,  indeed,  if  that  thing 
is  not  secure.  A  Censorship  would 
not  be  half  so  complete  as  this  ; 
for  then  you  could  only  keep  out ; 
whereas  this  system  puts  in  and 
keeps  out  too. — However,  I  beg 
my  friends  to  mark  country  pa¬ 
pers,  and  send  them  to  No.  1, 
Clement’s  Inn.  If  they  be  a  mooith 
old,  no  matter.  They  are  just  as 
good  for  me.  What  I  want  is  to 


see  the  lies  and  delusions  that  are 
circulated  about  the  country. — If 
the  papers  be  not  marked ,  I  am 
obliged  to  look  them  over,  which 
requires  time ;  and  of  time  I  have 
little  to  spare. 

I  have  received  the  letter  and 
newspaper  from  a  Correspondent 
in  Suffolk,  giving  me  an  account 
of  the  falling  off  of  the  trade  of  the 
Bar. — Bravo  !  I  said  we  should 
have  “  legal  distress.”  I’m  a 
rogue  if  I  should  be  surprised  to 
see  this  “  most  valuable  class  of 
society”  petition  the  “  Collective” 
for  “  relief!  ”  However,  I  shall 

see  them  come  round  like  the 

•  . 

l<  poor  gardeners.”  Oh !  this  “  re¬ 
trenchment  ”  plays  the  very  devil 
with  them. — If  my  Suffolk  corres¬ 
pondent  will  let  me  know  his  name 
and  place  of  abode,  I  will,  sooner 
than  Christmas,  afford  him,  near¬ 
er  home,  an  opportunity  to  do 
what  he  then  is  kind  enough  to 
wish  to  do. 
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COBBETT’S 

LETTERS  TO  LANDLORDS, 

On  the  Agricultural  Report 
and  Evidence. 

LETTER  VII. 

Newbury,  Berks ,  31  Get.  1821. 
Landlords, 

199.  We  now  come  to  the  main 
thing,  the  12th  proposition,  or, 
rather,  string  of  propositions,  of 
the  Committee;  namely, 

xn.  That  rents  will  not  fall 
so  low  as  some  expect ;  that 
prices  will  not  fall  so  low 
as  some  predict ;  that  agri¬ 
culture  will  not  decline  ; 
that  our  prosperity  in 
war  has  added  to  the 

CAPITAL  TO  FEED  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE  with  ;  that  things 
will  RIGHT  THEMSELVES  ", 
and  that  the  Landlords 


will  be  as  prosperous  as 

BEFORE  TIIE  LATE  WARS. 

6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  54,  58, 

87. 

200.  If  you  look  at  the  several 
paragraphs  of  the  Report  pointed 
out  by  the  above  figures,  you  will 
find,  that  they  contain  all  these 
assertions.  The  thing  aimed  at 
here,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the 
Report,  is,  to  cheer  you  up ;  to 
make  you  believe,  that  you  will 
be  as  well  off  as  you,  or  your 
fathers,  were  thirty  years  ago. 
Upon  the  very  face  of  the  thing 
this  cannot  be,  seeing  that  the 
Debt  is  now  four  times  as  great  as 
it  was  then,  and  seeing  that  the 
interest  of  this  debt  has,  in  part 

Wt"  ~  • 

at  least,  to  come  out  of  the  land* 
It,  therefor^  becomes  us  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  discover  how  it  is  that 
the  Committee, have  deceived  them¬ 
selves.  " 

*  2R 
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201.  The  Committee,  in  para- 
graph  11  of  the  Report,  say, 

Under  circumstances  favoura- 
We  to  ihe  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try,  which  they  trust  may  fairly 
<l  be  anticipated  from  the  conti- 
Ci  nuance  of  peace,  they  are  dis- 
“  posed  to  HOPE,  that  this  di- 
“  minution  (of  rent )  may  not  be 
“  carried  even  to  that  extent;” 
that  is  to  say,  to  make  rents  as 
low  as  they  were  in  1793. 

202.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
why  do  the  Committee  associate 
with  peace  that  which  they  call 
prosperity  ?  It  is  peace  that  has 
put  an  end  to  what  is  called  pros¬ 
perity  !  When  the  Committee, 
hi  other  parts  of  their  report",  talk 
of  “  prosperous  times,”  they  al¬ 
ways  allude  to  war-times.  Rut, 
here,  they  choose  to  think  peace 
favourable  to  prosperity ;  a  word, 
%  -the -by,  to  which,  before  1 
30  any  further,  I  must  endeavour 
to  affix  something  like  a  meaning. 
When  the  crops  of  a  country  fail, 
the  hoarders  of  coni  call  it  prospe¬ 
rity  ;  when  the  drought  stunts  the 
cabbages  and  turnips,  the  black 


grub  is  in  a  state  of  prosperity ; 
when  the  yellow  fever,  or  the 
plague,  visits  a  city,  it  is  a  season 
of  great  prosperity  with  the  phy¬ 
sicians  and  undertakers ;  the  rot 
which  strews  the  fields,  lanes,  and 
hedge  -  rows  with  dead  sheep, 
brings  uncommon  prosperity  to 
the  birds  of  prey ;  and,  the  paper-  ^ 
money,  which  deducts  from  the 
wages  of  labour,  which  degrades 
the  labourer,  which  strips  Iiis  cot¬ 
tage  of  its  goods  piece-meal, 
which  makes  him  look  like  a  mov¬ 
ing  bundle  of  rags,  which  reduces  1 
his  carcass  to  a  skeleton ;  this 
accursed  thing,  together  with  long 
war  and  heavy  taxation,  bring 
great  prosperity  to  big  farmers, 
landlords,  parsons,  bankers,  at¬ 
torneys,  lawyers,  placemen,  pen¬ 
sioners,  grantees,  sinecure  peo¬ 
ple,  and  to  tax-eaters  of  all  de- 
scriptions.  Rut,  by  prosperity,  as 
applied  to  the  state  of  a  nation,  w'e 
mean  the  happiness  of  the  whole , 
or  of  the  great  mass  ;  and,  when 
we  are  talking  of  happiness  in  a 
case  like  this,  we  allude,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  the  well-be- 
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ing  of  the  bodies  of  the  people,  to 
their  having  plenty  to  cat,  drink 
and  wear.  This  is  national  pros¬ 
perity  ;  this  comes  very  naturally 
by  peace ;  but,  it  does  not  come 
along  with  hiyh  prices  and  high 
rents.  So  that,  as  appears  to  me, 
the  Committee  has  in  view,  when 
it  talks  of  prosperity ,  prosperity 
like  that  which,  as  before  men¬ 
tioned,  occasionally  attends  the 
corn-hoarder,  the  undertaker,  and 
the  birds  of  prey.  The  gay  looks 
and  lively  movements,  glib  tongues 
of  the  bankers  and  tax-eaters 
always  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
fluttering  and  skimming  and  skip¬ 
ping  and  strutting  about  of  the 
Magpies  round  the  carcass  of  a 
rotten  sheep.  “  Mack,  malt,  ma/t ! 
char,  chac,  chac!  ”  And  then  up 
they  flutter,  and  down  they  drop 
again  ;  and  look  as  merry  and  as 
saucy  as  any  flock  of  Whitehall, 
feeding  upon  “  cheese-parings  and 
candle-ends.” 

203.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
might  one,  with  Six-Acts  in  one’s 
affrighted  eye,  be  so  bold  as  to  ask 
this  committee  of  the  “  Collective 


Wisdom,”  whether  even  a  hole¬ 
digging  philosopher  would  be  able 
to  give  any  good  reason  for  “  hop¬ 
ing”  that  rents  will  not  fall  to 
their  old  mark  ?  I  can  discover 
none.  I  can  remember  when  very 
good  arable  land,  very  capital 
farms,  let  for  10s.  an  acre ;  and  I 
began  myself  moving  my  feet 
about  upon  land  that  let,  and  that 
was  well  let,  for  half  a  crown  an 
acre.  But,  come  :  let  us  look  at 
the  Evidence  here.  “  John  El¬ 
man,  Esquire,”  and  who  has  be¬ 
come  an  Esquire  since  he  took 
his  farm  in  1790,  then  gave  for 
440  acres  of  arable,  484  of  mea¬ 
dow  and  pasture,  and  350  of 
Downs  ( South  Doicns,  mind,)  680 
pounds  a  year;  that  is  to  say, 
13s.  9d.  an  acre;  and,  mind,  here 
are  484  acres  of  meadow  and 
pasture!  I  have  been,  lately, 
expressly  to  see  this  farm ;  and, 
God  bless  me,  what  a  fine  farm  it 
is !  I  do  not  grudge  Mr.  Elman 
his  prosperity  by  any  means,  ft 
gave  me  great  pleasure  to  see  his 
beautiful  fields  and  prodigious 
crops  of  all  sorts ;  and  his  beau- 
2  R  2 
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tifnl  cattle  in  the  meadows.  But, 
am  I  not  warranted  jn  saying,  that 
the  average  price  of  good  arable 
land  did  not,  before  the  war,  ex? 
ceed  10s.  an  acre? . 

204.  Now,  in  1700,  the  nation 
was  in  a  state  of  great  real  pros¬ 
perity.  We  heard  then  of  none 
of  these  distresses  and  these  corn- 
bills  and  this  hole-digging  i cork. 
We  heard  then  of  no  emigrations  ; 
no  overstock  of  people  and  over¬ 
stock  of  food  at  the  same  time  ;  of 
no  persons  petitioning  to  be  trans¬ 
ported!  Of  no  new  jails  and 
“  improved  prison  discipline 
of  no  county-hospitals  for  the  in¬ 
sane.  All  these  signs  of  “  pros¬ 
perity  ”  have  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  while  rents  were  trebling. 
I,  therefore,  can  see  no  good  rea¬ 
son  for  the  Committee  hoping  so 
anxionslg,  that  rents  will  not  come 
back  to  the  old  standard. 

205.  Their  reason,  however,  is 
this :  that,  if  the  rents  do  come 
back,  it  is  clear  as  day-light,  that 
the  present  Landlords,  if  encum¬ 
bered ,  must  lose  their  estates 
right  speedily ;  and,  if  notencum- 


Laxdlords. 

bered,  the  Landlords  must  be 
brought  down ,  and  will  soon  be 
insignificant  creatures  compared 
to  the  Fumllords,  who  are  daily 
rising  over  them  ;  and  who,  in  a 
short  time,  will,  and  must,  have  a 
complete  ascendancy. 

206.  So  much  for  the  hopes  of 
the  Committee.  Now  for  the 
grounds  of  those  hopes.  They 
sav,  that  the  rise  in  rent  wras. 
partly  owing  to  improvements  and 
partly  to  the  depreciation  of  mo¬ 
ney.  But,  this  is  so  vital  a  part 
of  our  alfair,  that  we  must  here, 
take  their  own  words  from  pa¬ 
ragraphs  6  and  7  of  their  Re¬ 
port. — “  Your  Committee  can- 
“  not  allude  to  the  state  of  rents 
“  in  this^country,  without  observ- 
“  ing,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
“  the  increase  of  the  rent  w  hich. 
“  has  taken  place  within  the  last 
“  twenty  years,  is  owing  to  the 
“  capitals  which  have  been  per— 
“  manently  vested  in  improve- 
“  meats ,  partly  by  the  owners  and 
“  in  part  by  the  tenants  of  the 
“  soil ;  by  the  judicious  applica- 
“  tion  of  w  hich  capitals,  in  many 
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“  instances,  great  tracts  of  land, 
“  theretofore  i caste,  or  compara- 
“  tively  of  little  value,  have  been 
“  brought  into  productive  cultiva- 
“  tion.  A  further  proportion  of 
“  the  increase  of  rent  is,  unques- 
“  tionably,  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
“  diminished  value  of  our  cur- 
‘f  rcncy,  during  a  great  part  of  the 
“  period  when  this  rise  took  place. 
“  It  may  be  difficult,  upon  an 
“  average  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
“  and  still  more  difficult  in  spe- 
“  cific  cases,  to  determine  what 
“  part  of  the  increase  of  rents 
“  may  have  arisen  from  this  cause; 
“  but  it  is  certainly  not  inconsi- 
“  derable,  and  was,  during  the 
“  war,  sufficient  probably  to  com- 
“  pensate  to  the  landlord  the  ef- 
“  fects  of  the  derangement  of  the 
“  currency.  The  restoration  of 
“  that  currency  will  necessarily 
<l  lead,  as  existing  engagements 
lapse,  to  new  arrangemeiits  be¬ 
tween  landlord  and  tenant;  in 
“  the  adjustment  of  which  the 
“  permanent  efTect  of  that  resto- 
“  ration,  however  difficult  exactly 
“  to  ascertain,  will  have  its  prac- 
■“  tical  effect.'’ 


207.  Now,  though  a  plainer 
manner  of  writing  would  have 
been  a  great  deal  better,  even 
here  ;  yet,  we  may  make  this  out. 
In  the  first  place,  a  large  part  of 
the  increase  in  the  rent  is  ascribed 
to  capitals  permanently  vested  in 
improvements ,  and  especially  in 
new  enclosures.  Which  means, 
if  it  mean  any  thing,  that,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  more  than  usual 
quantity  of  money  laid  out  upon 
them  during  the  war,  the  lands  be¬ 
came  mcrevaluablc  than  they  were 
before  the  war,  and  especially  the 
new  enclosures.  And,  that,  having 
become  more  valuable  than  before 
the  Mar,  they  will  continue  (as  the 
Committee  afterwards  say)  to  let 
for  more,  in  proportion  to  this  in¬ 
creased  value. 

208.  This  we  can  understand ; 
but,  we  may  ask  the  Committee 
(or,  we  would,  if  it  were  not  for 
Six- Acts,)  some  questions  here 
that  might  excite  a  good  deal  of 
laughter.  However,  with  the 
sword  suspended  over  our  heads, 
it  becomes  us  to  behave  in  a  re¬ 
spectful  manner.  “  Capitals  per¬ 
manently  vested  in  improvements.'' 
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What  a  phrase  to  describe  money 
laid  out  upon  chalk  and  lime  and 
marl  and  hedges  and  ditches. 
But,  this  money  was  laid  out.  Its 
effect,  in  many  cases,  must  have 
been  any  thing  but  permanent ; 
for,  even  as  to  enclosures,  a  great 
part  have  been  thrown  vp  again. 
But  the  money  was  laid  out  in  this 
way ;  but,  whence  came  this  mo¬ 
ney,  and  have  not  the  lands  con¬ 
tracted  a  debt  to  the  poor  equal 
in  amount  to  this  increased  value, 
whatever  it  may  continue  to  be  1 
209.  In  Letter  IV.  paragraphs 
120  and  129,  this  silly  word  ca¬ 
pital  (used  in  this  way)  was  folly 
explained.  It  is  money ;  and, 
now,  whence  did  this  money  come  ? 
To  go  about  proving  here  what 
I  have  so  often  proved,  would  be 
irksome  to  myself  and  wearisome 
to  my  readers.  I  appeal  to  the 
Letter  to  Mr.  Attwqod,  in  the  last 
volume  of  this  work,  5th  of  May  ; 
to  my  Letter  to  Mr.  Hayes,  19th 
May  ;  to  my  Letter  to  Mr.  Coke, 
26th  of  May:  and,  upon  the 
proof,  the  unquestionable  proof, 
contained  in  those  three  Essays, 


I  here  state,  as  a  thing  taken  for 
granted,  that,  whatever  addition 
was  made  to  the  value  of  the  land, 
during  high  prices  and  depre¬ 
ciated  paper,  was  so  much  deduct¬ 
ed  from  the  wages  of  the  Labour¬ 
ing  Classes,  in  the  manner  that 
I  have  a  hundred  times  shown. 
And,  therefore,  whatever  portion 
of  this  increased  value  shall  re¬ 
main  in  the  land,  will  and  must 
leave  a  proportionate  charge  on 
the  land  in  the  shape  of  augment¬ 
ed  poor-rates,  compared  with  the 
poor-rates  previous  to  the  high 
prices  and  the  robbing  of  the 
Labourers. 

210.  It  is  not  all  gold  that  glis¬ 
tens.  The  gay  farm-houses  with 
pianos  within  were  not  improve¬ 
ments.  The  pulling  down  of 
200,000  small  farm-houses  and 
making  the  inhabitants  paupers 
was  not  an  improvement.  The 
gutting  of  the  cottages  of  their 
clocks  and  brass-kettles  and  brew¬ 
ing-tackle  was  no  improvement. 
And,  I  ask,  where  is,  or  where 
w  ill  soon  be  found,  the  landlord, 
not  to  wish  that  his  estate  and 
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the  'poor-rates,  independent  of  all 
other  taxes,  were  what  they  were 
in  1790  ? 

21 1 .  Thus,  then,  the  land  has 
made  no  permanent  gain  here. 
I  f  prices  do  not  come  back  to  the 
standard  of  1790,  poor-rates  will 
not;  and,  indeed,  they  cannot. 
So  that  rents  (if  gold  continue  to 
be  issued)  must  come  back  to  the 
old  standard ;  or,  at  least,  there 
is  no  reason  that  they  should  not, 
to  be  found  in  this  observation  of 
the  Committee. 

212.  We  now  come  to  the  other 
cause  of  the  increase  in  rents ; 
namely,  the  paper-money  bales. 
And  this  was  the  cause  and  the 
only  cause.  And,  observe,  that, 
in  speaking  of  the  “  diminished 
value  of  the  currency,”  the  Com¬ 
mittee  seem  to  go  by  the  Jew- 
statulard  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  value  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  was  diminished  only  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  difference  between 
the  price  of  gold  and  that  of  pa¬ 
per  in  the  metal-market !  It  is 
notorious  that  rents  were  aug¬ 
mented  threefold  upon  an  aver¬ 


age.  Hut,  uas  gold  ever  up  to 
233s.  7 \d.  au  ounce?  Yes,  the 
landlord,  and  so  with  the  parson, 
found,  in  high  prices  a  com  pen- 
sation  lor  the  “  derangement 
because  both  of  them  shared  in 
the  deductions  from  the  icages  of 
labour,  which  sharing  (and  this  is 
the  real  pinch  to  them)  both  ot 
them  have  noM'  lost. 

213.  With  this  view  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  before  us,  how  good  it  is  to 
hear  the  Committee  gravely >  ob¬ 
serve,  that  “  the  restoration  ot 
“  the  currency  M  ill  lead  to  new 
“  arrangements  between  landlord 
“  and  tenant ; ”  and  that  here  the 
restoration  (that  is  Peel’s  Bill) 
Mill  have  “  its  practical  effect.  ' 
To  be  sure  it  Mill  1  The  thing: 
M  ill  “  adjust  ”  itself  with  all 
imaginable  truth.  No  joint  of  a 
spinning-jenny  ever  fitted  better. 
One  farmer  goes  from  300/.  a  year* 
rent,  and  another  comes  at  I  GO/, 
a  year.  One  Landlord  loses  his 
estate,  and  another  takes  it.  Or. 
the  Landlord  sinks  down  into  com¬ 
parative  insignificance,  while  die 
Fundlord  becomes  a  great  and 
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important  personage.  The  far 
greater  part  of  the  lands  will 
actually  change  hands  and  owners. 
But,  if  the  lands  could  all  remain, 
those  valuable,  those  precious 
chattels ,  the  SEATS,  would  soon 
change  masters ;  and  they  are 
by  far  the  best  part  of  the  in¬ 
heritance. 

214.  The  Committee  having 
given  us  their  brilliant  ideas  as 
to  the  causes  of  the  rise  of  rents, 
they  next  proceed  to  treat  us  to 
those  which  they  entertain  as  to 
the  causes  of  the  fall  of  rents ; 
and  to  explain  why  it  is,  that  they 
“  hope,”  that  rents  will  not  fall  so 
low  as  the  standard  of  1790. 
Why  they  “  hope ”  that  the  “prac¬ 
tical  effect  ”  of  the  new  arrange¬ 
ments  between  landlord  and  te¬ 
nant  will  not  be  so  unpleasant  as 
some  anticipate.  I  have  said,  that 
I  understand  the  Committee  in 
the  foregoing  quotation ;  but,  I 
cannot  omit  to  notice  here  what 
I  hope  will  be  a  warning  to  all 
future  Report-Makers.  They  say : 
“  in  the  adjustment  of  which  the 
“  permanent  effect  of  that  Res- 


“  toration,  however  difficult  exact- 
“  ly  to  ascertain,  will  have  its 
“  j>ractical  effect.”  Here  is  an 
effect  having  an  effect.  And, 
then,  what  is  it  that  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  ?  Is  it  the  permanent 
effect  ?  If  it  be,  what  is  meant  by 
ascertaining  it  ?  The  Committee 
meant  this  :  “  In  the  adjustment 
“  of  which  that  Restoration  will 
“  have  its  practical  and  perma- 
“  nent  effect,  however  difficult  it 
“  may  be  to  ascertain  the  degree 
“  of  that  effect.”  But,  the  Re¬ 
port  was  to  be  fine;  and  to  be 
fine,  it  must  be  obscure. 

215.  Proceeding,  now,  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  grounds  of  the 
Committee’s  lively  “  hope,”  that 
rents  will  not  fall  so  low  as  they 
were  in  1790,  we  must  again  quote 
their  own  words.  These  grounds 
are  unsolid  indeed,  as  we  shall 
see  in  a  moment,  seeing  that 
the  chief  of  them,  is,  an  opinion, 
a  mere  opinion,  that  we  had,  when 
the  Report  was  made,  too  little 
currency  afioat.  The  reader  will 
do  well  to  be  cool  and  provide 
himself  with  great  steadiness  oj 
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head ,  before  he  enters  upon  the 
passage  that  I  am  about  to  quote. 
“  But,  your  Committee  cannot 
“  omit  to  state  their  opinion,  that 
“  any  attempt  to  determine  that 
“  effect  at  this  moment,  would 
“  give  an  erroneous,  and  possibly 
“  an  exaggerated  measure  of  its 
“  prospective  influence.  Having 
“  been  long  below,  the  currency 
“  appears  now  to  be  forced  above, 
“  its  standard.  In  making  this 
“  remark,  it  is  by  no  means  de- 
“  signed  to  offer  an  opinion  upon 
“  the  precautions  which  have 
“  been  taken,  and  the  prepara- 
“  tions  which  have  been  made  by 
“  the  Bank,  for  the  resumption 
“  of  cash  payments.  But  it  must 
“  be  obvious,  that  if  the  effect  of 
“  those  preparations  has  been  to 
“  contract,  in  any  considerable 
“  degree,  the  amount  of  coin  pre- 
“  viously  circulating  in  Europe, 
“  by  withdrawing  it  from  that 
“  circulation  into  the  coffers  of 
“  the  Bank,  the  value  of  money 
“  must  have  been  raised  gene- 
“  rally  on  thq  continent ;  and  if, 
“  coincident  with  that  operation, 


“  the  separate  currency  of  this 
“  country  has  also  been  contract- 
“  ed,  not  only  in  the  degree  ne- 
“  cessary, — first,  to  restore  it  to 
“  its  relative  par  value  with  the 
“  metallic  currency  of  other 
“  countries,  but  further,  to  place 
“  it  at  a  permanent  premium 
“  above  that  metallic  currency ; 
“  (itself  enhanced  in  value  in  pro- 
“  portion  to  the  amount  withdrawn 
“  by  the  purchases  of  the  Bank,) 
“  it  would  seem  to  follow ,  that 
“  the  proportion  of  our  circulation 
“  is  now  somewhat  below,  and 
“  the  value  of  the  currency  some- 
“  what  above,  what  would  be  re- 
“  quisite  to  maintain  that  cur- 
“  rency  upon  a  level  with  the 
“  diminished  circulation,  and  con- 
“  sequently,  with  the  increased 
“  value  of  money  in  the  other 
“  countries  of  the  world.  The 
“  present  price  of  standard  silver 
“  in  bank  paper,  the  very  high 
“  course  of  the  foreign  exchanges, 
“  and  the  immense  influx  of  bul- 
“  lion  for  the  last  nine  months, 
“  without  any  decline  in  those  ex- 
“  changes,  now  higher  with  all 
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“  countries  than  at  any  former 
“  period,  all  concur  strongly  to 
“  warrant  this  conclusion.” 

216.  This  is  a  puzzler,  faith  ! 
This  is  really  bad  writing ;  and, 
I  do  hope,  that  Mr.  Huskisson 
did  not  write  this  part  of  the  Re¬ 
port  at  any  rate ;  lor,  I  have 
always  had  a  very  high  opinion 
of  his  clearness  of  head,  and  these 
sentences  do  not  justify  that  opi¬ 
nion  ;  for,  nothing  can  be  more 
true,  than  that  he  who  thinks 
clearly  will  write  so  as  to  be  clear¬ 
ly  understood.  There  is  in  all  the 
official  writings  of  the  present 
day  an  affectation  of  singularity ; 
a  sort  of  aristocratical  reserve ; 

an  apparently  constantly-prevail- 

/ 

ing  fear  of  being  too  familiar. 
And  yet,  when  on  subjects  of  this 
sort,  they  condescend  to  borrow 
pretty  freely  from  the  slang  of 
’Change  Alley.  This  passage, 
however,  is  a  perfect  “  nest  of 
pill-boxes,”  as  Swift  would  call 
it.  The  third  period  (beginning 
too  with  the  words,  “  it  must 
be  obvious  ”)  is,  as  far  as  1  recol¬ 
lect,  the  most  obscure  that  I  ever 


read ;  and  I  appeal  to  the  reader, 
whether,  even  after  a  third  read¬ 
ing,  he  have  not  found  this  sen¬ 
tence  difficult  to  understand. 
When  there  is  so  much  matter  to 
lie  in  so  small  a  compass,  distinct 
propositions,  though  plain  and 
homely,  are  always  best ;  and  to 
them  I  must  resort,  even  now,  in 
order  to  state  what  I  look  upon  to 
be  the  meaning  of  this  sentence, 
which  is  a  very  important  one. 

217.  The  meaning,  then,  I  take 
to  be  this,  “  That,  if  the  prepara- 
“  tions  for  cash-payments  at  the 
“  Bank  have  drawn  to  the  Bank 
“  a  considerable  part  of  the  coin, 
“  before  circulating  on  the  Con- 
“  tinent  of  Europe,  the  value  of 
“  money  generally  must  have  been 
“  there  raised  by  such  withdraw- 
“  ing  ;  that,  if,  at  the  same  time, 
‘c  the  paper-money  of  this  country 
“  have  also  been  diminished  in 
“  quantity  in  a  degree  necessary 
“  to  bring  it  up  to  the  value  of 
“  the  coin  of  other  countries,  and, 
“  further,  to  make  it  higher  in 
“  value  than  that  coin,  which  coin 
“  had  already  been  raised  in  value 
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“  by  the  withdrawings  from  it  by 
1  our  Bank  ;  if  these  prem  ises  he 
“  admitted,  it  follows,  that  the 
“  quantity  of  our  present  cjrculat- 
“  ing  medium  is  smaller,  and  the 
“  value  of  it  greater,  than  would 
“  be  requisite  to  keep  it  of  equal 
“  value  with  the  money  of  other 
“  countries,” 

218.  Such  is  the  meaning  of 
this  famous  sentence  :  and,  now, 
for  the  opinion  which  it  expresses. 
The  object  is,  you  see,  to  inculcate 
a  belief,  that  the  quantity  of  our 
circulating  medium  will  not  fur¬ 
ther  diminish  ;  and,  of  course> 
that  PRICES  and  FvENTS,  will 
not  fall  lower  than  they  are  at 
present.  Nay,  that,  as  our  money 
is  less  in  quantity  and  greater  in 
value  than  it  need  to  be,  there  is 
reason  to  expect,  that  it  will  be¬ 
come  greater •  in  quantity  and  less 
in  value  than  it  now  is  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  prices  and  rents  may  be 
expected  to  rise  something,  rather 
than  to  fall  lower  than  they  now 
are. 

219.  Such  is  the  object  of  the 
passage  above  quoted.  But,  be¬ 


fore  we  agree  in  opinion  with  the 
Committee,  and,  of  course,  before 
we  take  their  “  hope  ”  into  our 
bosoms,  we  must  look  a  little  at 
the  grounds  of  that  opinion. 

220.  Nothing  can  be  more  true, 
than  that  cash-payments  here 
must  raise  the  value  of  real  money 
in  every  other  country  and  even 
of  paper-money  convertible  at 
pleasure  into  real  money  ;  for  it 
takes  away  a  part  of  the  money 
of  every  other  country.  But,  I 
should  be  glad  to  ask  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  (and  to  get  an  answer ) 
on  what  it  is  that  he  founds  the 
supposition,  that  our  paper-money 
is  now  higher  in  value  than  the  coin 
of  other  countries.  This  strange 
supposition  .  appears,  from  the 
concluding  sentence  of  the  above 
quoted  passage,  to  be  founded  on 
the  market-price  of  silver  and  on 
tine  state  of  the  exchanges.  But, 
these  depend  upon  circumstances 
not  at  all  connected  with  this 
matter  ;  and,  it  remains  for  the 
writer  of  the  Report  to  show,  ii 
he  can,  how  the  market-price  of 
silver  can  possibly  warrant  his 
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conclusion.  It  was  upon  just 
such  ground  as  this,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  resolved,  in 
1811,  that  the  paper-money  had 
not  depreciated ;  for,  though  even 
Hose  and  Yansittart  allowed  that 
the  market-price  of  silver  was 
then  above  the  paper,  they  con¬ 
tended,  and  they  proved,  that, 
when  the  quantity  of  the  paper- 
money  had  been  greater,  the 
market-price  of  silver  had  been 
less ;  and  that,  in  some  cases,  the 
silver  had  fallen  and  the  ex¬ 
changes  had  risen  w'ith  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  quantity  of  the 
paper-money. 

221.  So  that,  1  think,  that 
there  is  nothing  here  to  found  a 
K  hope  ”  on.  And,  indeed,  all  is 
deception  when  you  make  the 
price  of  the  metals  a  standard  to 
judge  by  in  a  case  like  the  present. 
It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  almost 
the  whole  of  the  circulating  me¬ 
dium  of  this  kingdom  is  paper- 
money  yet.  If  the  Bank  have 
issued  Jive  millions  it  is  as  much 
as  it  has.  The  gold  is  only  slowly 
creeping  about  the  country,  and, 


if  it  go  to  a  distance  from  London, 
it  goes,  in  most  cases,  into  hoards. 

It  bears  a  premium  in  many 
daces;  and,  in  the  degree  that 
it  creeps  along,  the  country  bank 
paper  will  make  Way  for  it.  This 
country  paper  ;  these  despicable 
rags,  which  frequently  rest  upon 
no  security  at  all,  and  which  are 
beset  by  forgers  on  every  side,  do, 
however,  for  the  present,  shut  out 
coin  ;  make  it  stay  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  ;  and  keep  up  prices  there,  • 
thoue.li  not  so  high  as  our  own. 
This  is  the  thing  fora  statesman  to 
look  at.  No  matter  what  the 
market  price  of  silver  and  what 
the  exchanges  say :  so  long  as 
wheat  is,  upon  an  average  of 
years,  much  dearer  in  England 
than  it  is  in  France  ;  so  long  are 
our  prices  and  our  rents  above 
the  mark  to  which  they  must  Ji~ 
nally  come. 

222.  I  wish  these  gentlemen 
would  talk  less  about  silver  and 
more  about  wheat  !  I  wish,  with 

all  my  heart  they  would;  for, 

* 

their  Jew-like  standards  puzzle 
me.  JL  am  told  here,  that  our 
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money  is  of  a  higher  value  than 
the  money  in  France  ;  and  yet  I 
know,  that  prices  are  much  lower 
„  in  France  than  they  are  here  ! 
Money  is  nothing  but  a  thing  to 
measure  by;  and,  surely,  that  is 
the  greatest  measure  that  will 
hold  the  most  wheat.  If  a  sove¬ 
reign  will  buy  more  food  and 
raiment  and  lodging  (of  the  same 
quality)  in  France,  than  it  will  buy 
here,  is  it  not  of  higher  value  there, 
than  it  is  here  1  Jews  may  gabble, 
Oracles  may  speak,  and  Com¬ 
mittees  may  send  forth  nests  of 
pill-boxes  to  all  eternity,  about 
prices  of  silver  and  about  ex¬ 
changes  ;  but  this  everlasting  truth 
nothing  can  shake  ;  namely  ;  that 
in  that  country,  where,  upon  an 
average  of  years,  food  is  highest  in 
price ,  in  that  country  is  money 
the  lowest  in  value. 

223.  Let  him  deny  this  who  can 
find  assurance  to  do  it.  And  yet, 
if  this  cannot  be  denied,  what 
becomes  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  !  View  the  matter 
in  this  light :  take  produce  as  the 
standard,  and  you  see,  at  once, 


what  is  wanted,  and  all  that  is 
wanted :  you  want  to  make  pro¬ 
duce  as  low  in  price  (measured  by 
gold)  in  England  as  it  is  on  the 
Continent;  and,  then  you  want 
no  corn-bills  nor  any  thing  of  the 
kind.  And,  until  you  do  this,  you 
will  never  have  one  moment’s 
peace  at  home,  and  never  can 
again  show  your  nose  in  wrar. 

224.  The  Committee  seem  to- 
think,  that  a  corn-bill  of  some  sort 
is  necessary  to  “  protect  ”  the 
English  farmer.  Strange  thought  1 
When  they  think  at  the  same 
time,  that  English  money  is  higher 
in  value  than  the  money  on  the' 
Continent !  For,  if  this  latter 
were  the  case,  it  is  as  clear  as 
day-light,  that  corn  would  be,  on. 
an  average,  higher  priced  on  the 
Continent  than  in  England  !  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  useless  to  dispute  with 
’Change-alley.  It  has  in  it  all 
things  monstrous  ;  all  things  ro¬ 
guish,  and  all  things  foolish. 

225.  I  think  we  have  now  tom 
up  this  ground  of  “  hope."  We 
have  seen,  that  it  is  a  sad  delu¬ 
sion  to  suppose,  that  money  is 
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higher  in  value  here  than  it  is  on 
the  Continent,  and  that  an  aug- 

I 

mentation  may  be  made  to  our 
paper  while  we  are  issuing  gold. 
But,  besides  this,  the  real  time  of 
trial  is  not  yet  come  ;  though  we 
are  now,  thank  God,  within  four¬ 
teen  months  of  it.  It  is  when  the 
Bank  shall  be  compelled  to  pay 
in  gold  :  it  is  when  the  thing  shall 
be  done  that  preparations  are 
making  for ;  it  is  then  that  the 
rag-men  in  the  country  will  be 
put  to  their  trumps  !  But,  in  short, 
a  diminution  of  the  circulating 
medium  must  go  on,  until  prices 
of  produce  in  England  come  down 
to  the  average  mark  of  prices  on 
the  Continent ;  and,  if  I  am  asked 
how  the  present  taxes  are,  in  such 
case,  to  be  paid,  my  answer  is, 
that  I  leave  that  to  the  “Col¬ 
lective  Wisdom  ”  who  contracted 
the  debt,  and  who  best  know  how 
to  settle  the  matter  of  payment. 

226.  Here  lies  all  the  mis¬ 
chief!  What  is  more  unnatural 
than  to  “  hope  ”  for  high  rents , 
and  consequently  high  priced 
food  1  Do  we  not  well  know, 


that  these  high-prices  drive  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  people 
out  of  the  country  to  spend  their 
incomes  with  our  rivals  and  per- 
mps  secretly  plotting  enemies  ? 
The  Committee,  in  another  part 
of  their  Report,  see,  and  notice 
this  evil ;  and  their  words  are  re¬ 
markable.  They  speak  of  “  the 
“  necessity  of  guarding,  as  much 
“  as  possible,  against  creating, 
“  by  artificial  means,  too  great  a 
“  difference  between  the  cost  of 
“  that  subsistence  here  and  in 
“  other  countries  ; — not  only  in 
“  regard  to  the  people  themselves, 
“  but  also  from  the  risk  which 
“  must  be  in  proportion  to  that 
“  difference,  of  driving  much  of 
“  the  capital ,  by  which  their  in- 
“  dustry  and  labour  are  supported, 
“  to  seek  employment  in  other 
“  countries.  For  there  cannot  be 
“  a  doubt  that  this  difference 
“  operates,  in  the  same  manner  as 
“  taxation,  to  diminish  the  profits 
“  of  capital  in  this  country,  and 
“  there  can  be  as  little  doubt,  that 
“  though  capital  may  migrate , 
“  the  unoccupied  population  will 
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“  remain ;  —  and  remain  to  be 
“  maintained  by  the  landed  in- 
“  terest ,  upon  whose  resources, 
diminished  in  proportion  to  di- 
V  minished  demand,  this  additional 
“  burthen  would  principally  fall.” 

227.  Very  well,  then  ;  what 
better  reason  can  be  given  for 
tvishing  our.  produce  to  come  down 
lower  than  it  is ;  and,  of  course, 
wishing  rents  to  be  lower  ?  And, 
j  et,  as  wre  have  seen,  in  paragraph 
201,  they  “  hope,”  that  the  rents 
will  not  come  down  !  But,  what 
do  the  Committee  mean  by  “  too 
great  a  difference  ?  ”  Any  differ¬ 
ence  is  “  too  great  ”  that  can 
drive  people  to  go  and  live  and 
spend  their  money  in  France ; 
where  there  are,  at  this  time,  they 
say,  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
English  living  on  incomes  derived 
from  English  labour  ;  and  yet  the 
Committee  tell  us,  oh,  good  God ! 
that  money  is  higher  in  value 
here  than  it  js  there !  And  they 
“  hope  ”  that  it  will  be  of  lower 
value  here ;  that  rents  will  keep 
up  here ;  that  prices  will  get  up 
too ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  oh, 


heavens  !  they  talk  of  the  care 
that  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent 
people  from  being  driven  abroad 
to  spend  their  money ! 

228.  Well !  talk  of  inconsist¬ 
ency,  indeed!  Here  is  blowing 
hot  and  cold  with  the  same  mouth 
over  the  same  mess.  Here  is  all 
that  is  inconsistent,  self-contra¬ 
dictory,  wild  and  childish :  here 
is  all  manner  of  emptiness  of 
mind  conveyed  in  the  most  ridi¬ 
culous  pomposity  of  language. 
Such  a  Committee  was,  surely, 
never  before  heard  of  in  this 
world  ;  and,  as  Six-Acts  do  not, 
I  believe,  reach  to  our  thoughts, 
I  will  leave  the  reader  to  form  his 
own  opinion  of  this  select  and 
celebrated  body,  not  liking  to  put 
into  words  my  thoughts  upon  so 
ticklish  a  subject. 

229.  In  my  next,  which  will 
be  the  last  but  one  (for  I  must 
notice  Mr.  Webb  Hall's  remarks 
on  the  Report,)  I  shall  have  to 
explain  the  nature  of  the  grand  re¬ 
medy ,  which  the  Committee  have 
in  store  for  the  Landlords’  distress. 

Wm.  cobbett. 
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Nov.  1.  Thursday.  —  Fog  that 
you  might  cut  with  a  knife  all 
the  way  from  London  to  New¬ 
bury.  This  fog  does  not  wet 
things.  It  is  rather  a  smoke  than 
a  fog.  There  are  no  two  things 
in  this  world;  and,  rvere  it  not  for 
fear  of  Six-Acts  (the  “  whole¬ 
some  restraint of  which  1  con¬ 
tinually  feel)  I  might  be  tempted 
to  carry  my  comparison  further  ; 
but,  certainly,  there  are  no  two 
things  in  this  world  so  dissimilar 
as  an  English  and  a  Long  Island 
autumn. — These  fogs  are  certainly 
the  white  clouds  that  we  sometimes 
see  aloft.  I  was  once  upon  the 
Hampshire  Hills,  going  from  So- 
berton  Down  to  Petersfield,  where 
the  hills  are  high  and  steep,  not 
very  wide  at  their  base,  very  irregu¬ 
lar  in  their  form  and  direction,  and 
have,  of  course,  deep  and  narrow 
valleys  winding  about  between 
them.  In  one  place  that  I  had 
to  pass,  two  of  these  valleys  were 
cut  asunder  by  a  piece  of  hill  that 
went  across  them  and  formed  a 
sort  of  bridge  from  one  long  hill 
to  another.  A  little  before  I  came 
to  this  sort  of  bridge  I  saw  a  smoke 
flying  across  it ;  and,  not  knowing 
the  way  by  experience,  I  said  to 


the  person  who  was  with  me, 
“  there  is  the  turnpike  road 
(which  we  were  expecting  to  come 
to  ;)  for,  don’t  you  see  the  dust  ?  ” 
The  day  was  very  fine,  the  sun 
clear,  and  the  weather  dry.  When 
we  came  to  the  pass,  however, 
we  found  ourselves,  not  in  dust, 
but  in  a  fog.  After  getting  over 
the  pass,  we  looked  down  into  the 
valleys,  and  there  we  saw  the  fog 
going  along  the  valleys  to  the 
North,  in  detached  parcels,  that 
is  to  say,  in  clouds,  and,  as  they 
came  to  the  pass,  they  rose,  went 
over  it,  then  descended  again, 
keeping  constantly  along  just 
above  the  ground.  And,  to-day, 
the  fog  came  by  spells.  It  was 
sometimes  thinner  than  at  other 
times ;  and  these  changes  were 
very  sudden  too.  So  that  I  am 
convinced  that  these  fogs  are  dry 
clouds,  such  as  those  that  I  saw 
on  the  Hampshi  re-Downs.  Those 
did  not  wet  me  at  all ;  nor  do 
these  fogs  wet  any  thing ;  and 
I  do  not  think  that  they  are  by 
any  means  injurious  to  health. — 
It  is  the  fogs  that  rise  out  of 
swamps,  and  other  places,  full  of 
putrid  vegetable  matter,  that  kill 
people.  These  are  the  fogs  that 
sweep  off  the  new  settlers  in  the 
American  Woods.  I  remember 
a  valley  in  Pennsylvania,  in  a 
part  called  Wysihicken.  In  look- 
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ing,  from  a  hill,  over  this  valley, 
early  in  the  morning,  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  it  presented  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sights  that  my  eyes  ever 
beheld.  It  was  a  sea  bordered 
with  beautifully  formed  trees  of 
endless  variety'  of  colours.  As 
the  hills  formed  the  outsides  of  the 
sea,  some  of  the  trees  showred  only 
their  tops ;  and,  every  now-and- 
tlien,  a  lofty  tree  growing  in  the 
sea  itself,  raised  its  head  above 
the  apparent  waters.  Except  the 
setting-sun  sending  his  horizontal 
beams  through  all  the  variety  of 
reds  and  yellows  of  the  branches 
of  the  trees  in  Long|Island,  and 
giving,  at  the  same  time,  a  sort  of 
silver  cast  to  the  verdure  beneath 
them,  I  have  never  seen  any 
thing  so  beautiful  as  the  foggy 
valley  of  the  Wysihicken.  But, 
I  was  told,  that  it  was  very  fatal 
to  the  people ;  and  that  whole  fa¬ 
milies  were  frequently  swept  off 
by  the  fall-fever. — Thus  the  smell 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  health. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Butch¬ 
ers  and  their  wives  fatten  upon 
the  smell  of  meat.  And  this  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  precept  of  my 
grandmother,  who  used  to  tell  me 
to  bite  my  bread  and  smell  to  my 
cheese;  talk,  much  more  wise  than 
that  of  certain  old  grannies ,  who 
go  about  England  crying  up  “  the 


blessings  ”  of  paper-money,  taxes, 
and  national  debts. 

November  2.  Friday,  Newbury. 
— The  fog  prevented  me  from 
seeing  much  of  the  fields  as  I 
came  along  yesterday  ;  but,  the 
fields  of  Swedish  Turnips  that  I 
did  see  were  good  ;  pretty  good  ; 
though  not  clean  and  neat  like 
those  in  Norfolk. — The  farmers 
here,  as  every  where  else,  com¬ 
plain  most  bitterly ;  but  they  hang 
on,  like  sailors  to  the  masts  or  hull 
of  a  wreck.  They  read,  you  will 
observe,  nothing  but  the  country 
news-papers ;  they,  of  course, 
know  nothing  of  the  cause  of 
their  “  bad  times.”  They  hopd 
“  the  times  will  mend.”  If  they 
quit  business,  they  must  sell  their 
stock ;  and,  having  thought  this 
worth  so  much  money,  they  cannot 
endure  the  thought  of  selling  for 
a  third  of  the  sum.  Thus  they 
hang  on ;  thus  the  landlords  will 
first  turn  the  farmers’  pockets  in¬ 
side  out ;  and  then  their  turn 
comes.  To  finish  the  present 
farmers  will  not  take  long. — There 
has  been  stout  fight  going  on  all 
this  morning  (it  is  now  9  o’clock) 
between  the  sun  and  the  fog.  I 
have  backed  the  former,  and  he 
appears  to  have  gained  the  day ; 
for  he  is  now  shining  most  de¬ 
lightfully. 

2  S 
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SIR  ROBERT  WILSON. 

There  has  been  a  Meeting  at 
the  London  Tavern  to  further  the 
subscription  for  Sir  Robert,  at 
■which  Meeting  Mr.  Lambton  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  in  the  chair. 
Two  things  only  belonging  to  this 
affair  are  worthy  of  notice.  First, 
Mr.  Hume  is  reported  to  have 
said,  that  the  King  had  no  right 
to  dismiss  this  general  from  his 
service.  One  can  hardly  believe, 
that  Mr.  Hume  did  say  such  a 
thing.  For,  if  this  were  the  case, 
the  army  would  be  a  band  of  real 
Janissaries,  having  a  will  of  its 
own,  independent  of  king,  par¬ 
liament  and  people.  If  the  king 
have  no  right  to  dismiss  a  general , 
he  can  have  no  right  to  dismiss  a 
common  soldier ;  if  he  have  no 
such  right,  nobody  else  has  I  am 
quite  sure  ;  so  that,  if  this  doctrine 
be  sound,  here  we  are  in  an  en¬ 
viable  state !  We  have  a  band 
of  armed  men,  who  have  a  right 
to  feed  upon  us,  till  they  choose 
to  dismiss  themselves;  and  that, 
in  all  human  probability,  will  not 
be  at  a  very  early  period. 

Now  the  doctrine  goes  this 
length,  or,  there  must  be  a  dis¬ 
tinction  raised  between  officers 


w  ho  ha \  e  bought  their  commissions 
and  those  who  have  not;  and 
then  what  a  pretty  thing  do  we 
make  of  the  army  !  Here  are  the 
rich  to  have  protection,  and  the 
poor  not ;  and,  here  also  the  man 
of  real  merit,  the  man  who  has 
been  promoted  in  consequence  of 
his  services,  is  to  be  continually 
exposed  to  be  dismissed,  while 
the  man,  who,  perhaps,  has  never 
even  seen  actual  service,  is  to 
have  constant  protection  :  his  mo¬ 
ney  is  to  outweigh  all  the  merits 
and  all  the  services  of  a  long  life  ! 
If  this  be  not  Aristocratical  I 
want  to  know  what  is  ?  And,  it 
is,  too,  the  worst  kind  of  Aris¬ 
tocracy,  that  of  wealth ;  and  is 
besides,  measuring  by  money  in 
a  case  where  honourable  deeds 
ought  to  be  the  only  ground  of 
claim. 

But,  there  should  have  been  a 
court  -  martial.  Indeed  ?  T  hen 
why  not  a  court-martial,  the  other 
day,  upon  the  soldiers  who  were 
dismissed  ?  Is  it  not  manifest  that 
cases  may  arise,  where  a  court- 
martial  would  not  dismiss  an  offi¬ 
cer?  Suppose,  for  instance,  a 
combination  amongst  the  generals 
of  an  army  against  the  authority 
of  the  king,  will  they  dismiss  each 
other !  Oh,  no !  But,  if  they 
can  be  dismissed  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  king,  or  government,  be  it 
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what  it  may,  they  are  dislocated 
in  an  instant.  If  this  doctrine  of 
the  necessity  of  a  court-martial 
were  to  be  admitted,  what  be¬ 
comes  of  that  other  doctrine,  that 
the  military  is  in  all  cases  to 
yield  to  the  civil  power  !  It  is 
not  in  his  character  of  military 
commander ;  but  in  his  character 
of  king,  that  his  Majesty  dismisses 
an  officer  ;  and,  if  he  have  not  this 
power,  what  becomes  of  his  autho¬ 
rity  of  king,  or  chief  magistrate 
of  the  nation  f 

The  American  President  dis¬ 
missed  General  Armstrong ;  but 
he  sought  not  the  sanction  of  a 
court-martial.  We  have  seen 
numerous  acts  of  this  kind,  but 
never  till  now  any  turmoil  about 
it.  When  half  a  dozen  at  a  time 
have  been  dismissed,  the  Whigs 
held  their  tongues  ;  and  they  did 
right ;  and  they  take  this  matter 
up  only  in  the  hope  of  making  a 
stir  and  of  doing  that  which  will 
be  galling  to  the  king,  in  both 
which  they  will  fail  of  success; 
for  there  is  no  public  feeling  on 
the  subject,  and,  as  to  the  king , 
what  can  he  care  for  these  impo¬ 
tent  efforts! 

There  are  about  two  score  of 
persons  belonging  to  the  Whig- 
Aristocracy  who  have  subscribed 
to  Sir  Robert;  there  is  “John 
Walter,  Esquire;”  there  is  the 


“  Times  newspaper,”  Esquire, 
too,  I  suppose ;  there  is  “  Glory,” 
and  the  Westminster  Rump,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  “  Francis  Place, 
Esquire,”  and  tailor  of  Charing 
Cross!  Thus  “  Glory”  and 
Rump,  abandoned  by  the  people, 
come,  at  last,  and  slyly  sneak 
under  the  grimy  gabardine  of- 
the  Whigs !  It  often  happens 
thus  in  common  life.  Persons 
who  like  one  another  at  bottom ; 
who  want  an  excuse  to  get  toge^ 
ther,  but  who  are  kept  asunder  by 
reluctance  to  make  the  first  move, 
are,  at  last,  brought  to  shake 
hands  and  embrace  by  some  com¬ 
mon  calamity,  such  as  the  death 
of  a  mutual  friend,  a  thunder¬ 
storm,  or  some  other  accident. 
Sir  Robert,  who  can  play  his 
game  as  well  as  any  man  in 
England,  has  always  kept  well 
with  “  Glory”  and  the  Whigs 
too.  To  keep  well  with  both  king 
and  queen  ;  to  have  a  son  in  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  and 
another  an  equerry  to  the  queen  ; 
to  carry  this  on  required  a  little 
more  generalship ;  to  expose,  by 
a  false  charge,  Napoleon  to  the 
detestation  of  mankind,  and  to  let 
loose  Lavalette,  did  not  demand 
so  much  skill  as  this  last  affair. 
The  “  great  Captain  of  the  Age” 
said  that  Sir  Robert  was  a  good 
partizan-officer ;  that  is  to  say. 
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that  he  was  fit  for  little  detached 
affairs,  but  incapable  of  affairs 
requiring  combination  and  plan 
and  foresight.  He  is  just  this  in 
politics.  He  appears  to  have 
thought  that  the  vote  for  the  Duke 
of  Clarence ,  and  particularly  the 
reason  he  gave  for  it,  would  ba¬ 
lance  against  his  workings  at 
Brandenburgh  House ;  but,  he 
overlooked  the  circumstance,  that 
the  passions  were  at  work  here, 
ahd  against  this,  though  sharp  as 
a  needle  as  to  the  thing  trader  his 
eye,  he  had  taken  no  care  to  pro¬ 
vide. 

The  Paradise  of  Fools  says, 
that  there  were  “  no  Radicals  at 
the  London  Tavern  Meeting.” 
That  is  all  that  the  king  need 
want  to  he  told !  He  will  see,  at 
once,  that  it  was  a  group  of  dis¬ 
contented  Whigs,  and  discontented 
only  because  they  are  kept  out  of 
the  reach  of  power  and  emolu¬ 
ment.  I  dare  say,  that  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Reviewers  will  subscribe. 
They  will,  at  any  rate,  club  their 
half-crowns,  if  they  see  a  chance 
of  making  a  “good  division”  out 
of  the  thing.  However,  this  is 
hopeless :  the  thing  will  be  laughed 
out  of  countenance  long  before  the 
parliament  meet. 

But,  what  should  Radicals  at¬ 
tend  this  meeting/or  ?  They  had 
seen  these  Whig  place-hunters  sub¬ 


scribe  nothing  to  save  even  from 
dying  of  hunger  the  wretched 
families  of  the  imprisoned  Re¬ 
formers  ;  and  they  had  seen  this 
very  Sir  Robert  Wilson  refuse 
to  give  the  health  of  these  prison¬ 
ers  as  a  toast.  Nay,  the  Whigs 
in  parliament  had  never  uttered  a 
word  to  shorten  the  terrible  impri¬ 
sonment  of  John  Swann,  shut  up 
in  Chester  Castle  for  four  years 
and  a  half  by  a  sentence  at  the 
Quarter  Sessions,  for  selling  “  li¬ 
bellous”  pamphlets,  and  for  being 
on  the  hustings  at  a  reform-meet- 
ing ;  never  uttered  a  word  to 
shorten  this  terrible  imprisonment, 
while  they  had  actually  brought 
forward  a  motion  in  behalf  of  the 
famous  SIR  MANASEH  MAS¬ 
SEY  LOPEZ,  who  is  now  not 
only  out  of  Exeter  Jail,  into 
which  he  was  put  for  the  most 
barefaced  bribery,  but  is  in  the 
Honourable  House,  sitting  amongst 
these  very  Whigs  !  Why,  then, 
should  Radicals  attend  a  meeting 
intended  to  raise  money  to  give 
force  to  the  Whig-faction  1  AVhy 
should  the  people  feel  an  interest 
in  such  a  thing  ? 

And,  now,  a  word  to  these  sub¬ 
scribing  Whig-nobility.  They 
are,  it  seems,  forty  or  fifty  in 
number.  Now,  on  what  ground 
do  they  subscribe  ?  If  it  were 
merely  to  give  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
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son  some  money  out  of  compas¬ 
sion,  it .  would  be  very  well  and 
very  amiable  ;  but,  then,  mind, 
the  thing  could  have  been  done 
jaivatc/y,  and  that,  too,  with  more 
delicacy  and  a  vast  deal  more 
generosity.  Kut,  it  was  a  noise 
that  was  wanted  :  like  the  Pa¬ 
radise  of  Fools,  these  nobles 
wanted  a  stir :  a  something  to 
“  rouse  the  people as  they  call 
it ;  and  thus  to  keep  alive  the 
feelings  with  regard  to  the  hap¬ 
less  Queen !  True  she  was  most 
cruelly  persecuted  ;  but,  in  the 
last,  as  in  all  the  former  stages  of 
her  singular  life,  it  was  her  pre¬ 
tended  friends,  and  not  her  foes, 
that  did  her  reel  injury,  and  that, 
in  the  end,  broke  her  heart.  She 
declared  on  her  death  bed,  that 
the  only  act  of  her  life,  on  which 
she  looked  back  with  pain,  was 
her  refusing  and  then  asking  1'or 
the  50,fi00f.  a  year.  And  who 
advised  the  refusal  !  The  Whigs, 
or,  at  least,  their  tool.  Then, 
when  the  refusal  had  served  their 
purpose  as  far  as  it  could  serve  it, 
how  did  they  treat  her  P  Did  they 
provide  her  with  money  as  was 
promised  l  Did  they  flock  around 
her  ?  Did  they  offer  to  become 
officers  of  her  household  1  Or, 
did  they  shun  her  as  if  she  had 
been  infected  with  the  plague ; 
and  leave  her  to  lead  a  life  such 


as  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
endure  1 

In  short,  then,  as  noiv,  a  noise 
hostile  to  the  king  is  the  thing  in 
view  ;  and  this  is  what  the  people, 
if  they  have  common  sense,  cannot 
want.  Let  the  Whigs  employ 
their  power  upon  fair  and  open 
public  grounds  ;  let  them  stand 
up  for  the  people,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  will  be  heartily  with  them  ; 
but,  what  a  stupid  people  must  it 
now  be,  if  it  favoured,  either 
directly  or  indirectly  the  attempts 
of  an  Oligarchy  to  insult  and 
degrade  the  king,  of  '  whom, 
I  repeat,  the  people  have  no 
just  complaint  to  make,  he  hav¬ 
ing  taken  from  them  none  of 
their  rights  ?  There  is  now 
no  man  so  brutally  stupid  as  not 
to  see,  and  very  few  men,  not  in¬ 
terested  in  abuses,  will  refuse  to 
confess,  that  all  the  evils  of  the 
country  arise  from  a  want  of  a 
change  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
And,  does  the  king  prevent  this 
change  ?  Is  it  his  interest  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  1  We  cannot  know  his 
sentiments  about  the  matter  ;  but 
of  this  we  may  be  very  sure,  that 
it  is  the  people's  interest  to  sup¬ 
port  him  against  every  attempt 
that  any  body  of  what  are  called 
great  men  may  make  against  his 
authority. 

The  people  have  always  been 
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best  off,  when  the  king  has  not 
been  under  the  beck  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy.  And  the  reason  is  plain 
enough:  he  wants  nothing  from 
the  people :  he  is  best  when  they 
are  happiest :  he  has  no  reason  to 
wish  to  invade  their  rights.  But, 
the  others  may  have,  and  have 
had.  I  therefore  appeal  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  nation,  whether 
it  be  wise  to  favour  any  project 
the  tendency  of  which  is,  not  by 
any  means  to  do  any  thing  for 
them ;  not  by  any  means  to  avenge 
any  injuries  suffered  by  the  la¬ 
mented  Queen;  but,  merely  to 
■fling  dirt  in  the  face  of  the  king, 
and  that,  too,  under  the  hypocri¬ 
tical  garb  of  a  love  of  justice  and 
humanity. 


SIR  ROBERT  BAKER. 


I  have  said  enough  about  Sir 
Robert  Wilson.  The  Knight 
of  the  Bench  must  now  have  his 
turn ;  for,  though  nobody  has,  as 
^et,  been  fool  enough  to  propose 
a  subscription  for  him,  his  case  is 
represented,  in  the  Paradise  of 
Fools  (the  Times  newspaper)  and 
its  stupid  followers,  as  a  case  of 
great  hardship.  What  sense  is 
there  in  this  1  The  man  was  a 


hired  Justice  with  a  thumping 
salary.  When  he  hired  himself, 
he  knew  well,  that  he  held  his 
place  as  my  servant,  or  any  man’s 
servant,  holds  his  place  ;  that  is  to 
say,  as  long  as  we  can  agree,  un¬ 
less,  indeed,  the  servant  be  a  ser¬ 
vant  in  husbandry,  where  the  hir¬ 
ing  is  for  a  specified  time.  Baker 
knew  the  footing  he  stood  on  ;  and 
what  reason  has  he  to  complain  1 
I  remember,  that,  when  this 
Baker  let  out  Franklin  without 
bail,  a  great  cry  was  set  up,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  not  dismissed.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  banders,  like 
most  other  bawlers,  are  upon  a 
wrong  scent.  The  thing  that  men 
of  sense  dwell  upon,  in  this  case, 
is,  the  danger  which  is  made  ma¬ 
nifest  by  these  dismissions  of  hav¬ 
ing  military  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment  and  hirbd  Justices ;  and  this 
is  a  matter  about  which  the  bawl¬ 
ers  seem  to  not  at  all  to  think. 
They,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to 
weep  because  a  member  of  par¬ 
liament  has  ceased  to  be  a  mili¬ 
tary  officer,  and  because  a  lured 
Justice  has  been  turned  out  of 
place. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  1  have 
been  representing  this  establish¬ 
ment  of  hired  Justices  as  one  of 
the  great  inroads  on  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  It  was  one  of  Pitt’s  horrible 
inventions.  It  was  wholly  a  new 
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thing.  It  erected  a  body  of 
Judges ,  paid  by  the  government, 
and  dismissable  at  the  pleasure  of 
that  government.  These  men  are 
not  mere  thief-takers.  Tiiey  sit 
at  the  Quarter  Sessions ;  they  try 
misdemeanors  and  pass  sentences 
-even  in  cases  of  LIBEL !  They 
bind  over  for  libel.  They  pass 
judgment  in  cases  of  property, 
under  the  revenue  laws.  And, 
they  are  Justices  for  the  four 
counties  of  Middlesex ,  Surrey, 
Kent  and  Essex,  and  have  just 
as  much  power  on  the  benches  at 
the  Quarter  Sessions  of  those 
counties  as  any  gentlemen  of  the 
counties  have ! 

Now,  this  was  a  thing  to  be 
noticed  at  a  time,  when  one  of 
these  men  had  been  turned  out. 
They  license  public  houses,  or  re¬ 
fuse  them  licences,  as  we  well 
recollect  in  the  case  of  Merceron. 
But,  not  a  word  is  said  about 
this  ;  and  all  the  clamour  is,  that 
one  of  these  men  has  been  turned 
out.  and  (poor  man !)  has  lost  his 
pay !  It  would  really  seem  that 
the  Paradise  of  Fools  would  have 
us  cry,  because  this  Baker  is  no 
longer  to  live  upon  our  earnings ! 
Now,  for  my  part,  I  am  always 
glad  when  I  hear  of  a  tax-eater 
being  turned  out ;  or,  what  is 
called,  is  made  to  lose  his  pay. 

I  do  not  care  who  or  what  he  is. 


He  knew  he  was  liable  to  be 
turned  out ;  and,  as  to  the  cause , 

I  leave  him  to  settle  that  with  his 
hirer.  I  do  not  want  him  or  his 
services  ;  and,  if  another  be  put 
in  Iris  place,  why,  all  that  I  can 
say  is,  1  am  sorry  for  it :  I  am  glad 
that  he  has  been  put  out  at  any 
rate. 

Pitt  invented  this  thing,  but  it  ' 
is  the  newspapers  that  reconciled 
the  people  to  it.  It  was  their 
everlasting  talk  about  the  “  worthy 
Magistrate”  saying  this  and  the 
“•  worthy  Magistrate”  doing  that, 
and  the  worthy  Magistrate’s  wit 
and  the  worthy  Magistrate’s  firm¬ 
ness.  The  newspapers  have  kept 
these  men  constantly  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  They  have 
almost  got  to  be  “  venerables”  at 
last.  However,  one  of  the  “  w wor¬ 
thy”  Magistrates  has  now  been 
turned  out  and  had  his  salary 
taken  away ;  and  I  thank  the  Mi¬ 
nisters  for  it  with  all  my  heart, 
and  wisli  they  would  do  the  same 
thing  by  all  the  “  worthy  ”  magis¬ 
trates. 

N.  B.  I  beg  Sir  Robert’s  par¬ 
don.  I  see  he  w  as  not  turned  outy 
and  that  he  only  “  resigned .” 
Well,  then,  what  is  there  to  com¬ 
plain  about  ?  He  resigned.  He 
icouldnot  stay  any  longer.  Why, 
then,  do  silly  people  complain  1 
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MADNESS. 


If  the  following  be  not  a  proof 
of  madness ,  what  is,  -or  can  be  1 
I  take  it  from  a  York  newspaper 
of  a  recent  date. 

“  On  Sunday  week,  the  Ranters 
-*11  held  a  Love-Feast ,  in  the  upper 
“  room  of  a  wool  warehouse,  at 
«  Keighley ;  when  the  preacher 
“  had  concluded,  and  the  congre- 
ic  gation  were  about  to  depart, 
“  the  floor  of  the  room  suddenly 
“  gave  way,  and  a  great  number 
“  of  persons  were  precipitated 
“  into  the  second  floor,  a  depth  of 
nearly  six  yards. — It  is  impos- 
“  sible  to  describe  the  shrieks 
“  and  groans  which  followed  ; 
“  several  were  taken  out  with 
“  broken  arms  and  legs,  and 
“  others  seriously  injured.  One 
of  them,  an  old  woman  named 
<l  Martha  Wood,  died  on  the  Mon- 
“  day  night,  and  a  number  of 
“  others  are  in  a  very  dangerous 
“  state.  The  following  is  a  list 
ii  of  some  of  the  sufferers,  with 
“  the  nature  of  their  injuries  : — 
“  Timothy  Ambler,  leg  and  arm 
“  broken  ;  Mary  Peel,  one  of  her 
“  legs  broken ;  Harrison  Ingrow, 
*'  one  of  his  arms  broken  ;  Widow 
“  Waddington,  one  of  her  legs 
broken;  Elijah  Green,  his  leg 


“  broken  in  two  places ;  Sarah 
“  Sunderland,  her  leg  and  thigh 
“  broken  ;  Martha  Bradshaw,  foot 
“  dreadfully  injured  and  arm  bro- 
“  ken  ;  John  Naylor,  his  arm  brc- 
“  ken;  Susannah  Leach,  her  thigh 
“  broken ;  Mary  Jones,  her  leg 
“  and  thigh  broken ;  Mary  Car- 
“  ter,  (a  widow  with  three  chib- 
“  dren,)  her  collar  bone  and  three 
“  ribs  broken;  Mary  Ramsdcn, 
“  severely  hurt,  and  since  deli— 
“  vered  of  a  dead  child,  at  a  pre- 
“  mature  birth ;  Widow  Wilkin- 
“  son,  crushed  so  dreadfully  that 
“  her  life  is  despaired  of.  The 
“  other  sufferers  are  many  of  them 
“  labouring  under  severe  wounds 
“  and  contusions,  and  the  situation 
“  of  the  principal  part  of  them  is 
“  truly  deplorable.  Poverty,  in 
“  most  of  these  cases,  is  added  to 
“  their  other  sufferings  ;  but  the 
“  more  opulent  inhabitants  of  the 
“  place  have  very  laudably  opened 
“  a  subscription  for  their  relief.” 

This  is  really  a  very  horrid 
thing.  No  Indians,  no  Savages, 
no  Hindoos,  ever  committed  acts 
njore  degrading  to  human  nature. 
There  is  some  of  our  pretty  fel¬ 
lows,  who  are  talking  about  a  law 
relative  to  Hindoo  Widows.  Why 
not  let  them  alone,  unless,  indeed, 
there  be  ground  to  fear  that  our 
widows  will  burn  themselves  over 
the  graves  of  their  husbands,  and, 
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thank  God,  they  have  a  great  deal 
too  much  sense.  Saint  Paul  says, 
it  is  better  to  marry  than  to  burn  ; 
and,  our  widows,  as  apostolic  as 
they  are  sensible,  pursue  the  rule 
of  this  sound  divine,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  excessive  love  of  their  hus¬ 
bands  sometimes  induce  them  to 
impose,  by  will,  a. penalty  on  their 
marrying.  But,  if  we  are  really 
to  meddle,  in  the  law  making  way', 
with  the  Hindoo  widows,  we  may, 
surely,  with  as  much  propriety, 
meddle  a  little  with  these  Love- 
Feasts.  However,  the  better  way 
would  be  not  to  encourage  them. 
But,  this  is  now  done  in  all  sorts  of 
ways.  The  impostors  who  delude 
the  people  are  protected  from  mud 
and  rotten  eggs  ;  and  immense 
sums  are  annually  subscribed  by 
the  tax-eaters  to  circulate  amongst 
the  labourers,  what  they,  in  tljeir 
cant,  call  the  “  living  bread,” 
while  those  tax-eaters  take  from 
them  and  devour  the  real  bread, 
made  of  flour,  salt  and  yeast.  The 
cunning  creatures  are  everlast¬ 
ingly  at  work.  They  ply  them 
with  books  and  pamphlets  from 
one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other  ; 
terrify  them  out  of  their  senses  ; 
stuff  their  heads  with  hobgoblins 
and  devils  ;  leave  no  time  for  them 
to  discover  the  cause  of  the  emp¬ 
tiness  of  their  bellies  and  the  rag¬ 
gedness  of  their  backs  ;  and 


finally  make  them  believe,  that  it 
is  a  sin  to  wish  for  that  health  and 
plenty  which  God  has  awarded  to 
the  industrious. 

This  is  the  great  cause  of  these 
horrible  things  called  Love-feasts, 
ten  thousand  times  more  mis¬ 
chievous  than  even  the  brawls  at 
the  ale-house.  These  poor  peo¬ 
ple  are  mad.  The  madness  is  of 
a  quiet  and  melancholy  cast  ;  but, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  madness.  The 
poor  things  are  constantly  miser¬ 
able.  They  do  not  live  out  half 
their  days.  Their  children  are 
brought  up  the  same  way ;  and 
a  race  of  beings  it  is  the  most  des¬ 
picable  that  can  be  imagined.  It 
is  impossible,  however,  that  it 
should  be  otherwise,  while  there 
are  such  swarms  of  tax-eaters, 
whose  interest  it  is  to  deceive  the 
poor  creatures  into  content  with 
hunger ;  and  to  make  them  be¬ 
lieve,  that  to  be  half-starved  in 
this  world  is  the  only  sure  means 
of  obtaining  a  crown  of  glory  in 
the  next.  This  “  crown  of  glory  ” 
is  a  very  flattering  thing.  The 
sly  knaves  who  preach  up  this 
doctrine,  take  good  care  to  stuff 
out  their  own  skins  pretty  tight, 
and  to  cover  their  backs  with  good 
warm  clothing.  The  lusty  rogues 
are  any  thing  but  mad  or  melan¬ 
choly.  Their  doctrine,  like  the 
starched  fabrics  of  Manchester 
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■which  actually  dissolve  in  the 
washing-tub,  are  not  intended  for 
home-consumption. 


BIRMINGHAM 
PITT  CLUB. 

This  knot  of  reptiles  is,  if 
would  appear,  broken  up !  They 
have  recently  met ;  but,  finding 
their  numbers  very  thin,  they 
came  to  a  resolution  (bold  reso¬ 
lution  !)  that  the  meetings  of  the 
Club  should,  for  the  future ,  be 
triennial  instead  of  annual !  They 
might  as  well  have  imitated  the 
Whigs  of  the  last  century, 
and  made  it  septennial  at  once. 
The  fact  is,  the  “  Club”  will 
never  meet  again.  The  “  London- 
Pitt  Club”  will  hardly  muster 
another  meeting ;  and,  throughout 
the  whole  cpuntry  not  above  three 
clubs  of  these  reptiles  have  met 
this  year.  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  think,  that  this  has  arisen  from 
a  sense  of  error;  but,  I  should 
deceive  myself  in  ascribing  it  to 
any  such  cause.  The  reptiles 
never  were  in  error.  They  knew 
very  well  what  they  were  about. 
They  loved  the  system  of  Pitt, 


and  thought  that  this  clubbing 
would  be  one  way  of  keeping  it 
up.  But,  they  now  find  that  it  is 
is  going ,  in  spite  of  all  they  can 
do  to  save  it.  They,  therefore, 
are  beginning  to  draw  off  from  it, 
as  men  always  do  from  a  falling 
concern.  They  thought,  that 
places, pensions,  grants,  sinecures, 
commissionerships,  and  the  like, 
would  go  on  for  ever ;  but,  this 
reduction;  this  retrenchment;  this 
is  the  devil  all  over!  No  more 
pickings.  Even  the  bribed  ras¬ 
cals  of  the  rotten-boroughs  begin 
to  smell  out  that  their  votes  will 
fall  in  price,  and  that  Borough- 
mongering  Distress  is  at  hand. 
So  that  the  whole  of  the  swarm  of 
corruption  are  becoming  inert, 
like  flies  when  the  autumnal  frosts 
begin  to  come.  What  is  worse, 
too,  they  see  no  hope  of  war! 
They  see,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  Debt  must  go,  root  and  branch, 
or  that  there  never  can  be  war 
again.  This  it  is  that  has  plunged 
them  in  despair,  and  has  led  to 
their  dispersion.  This  it  is  that 
lias  produced  the  triennial  plan 
of  the  Birmingham  Pitt -Club. 
Well,  go  your  ways,  Pitt  Cubs  1 
We  may  see  other  nests  of  rep¬ 
tiles,  perhaps ;  but  never  any 
equal  to  you  in  malice  and  base¬ 
ness. 
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FORGERY. 

I  entirely  agree  with  the 
writer  of  the  following  letter. 
I  wish  every  man  to  suffer,  who 
may  secure  himself,  and  who  does 
■not  do  it. 

“  Sir, — Will  you  permit  me, 
through  the  medium  of  your  Pa¬ 
per,  to  put  a  few  questions,  not 
in  the  vexatious  spirit  of  angry 
contention,  but  purely  for  the 
sake  of  truth,  justice,  and  hu¬ 
manity. 

“  Was  not  the  law  of  capital  pu¬ 
nishment  on  forgers  and  uiterers 
of  forged  Bank  of  England  notes 
— though  deemed  by  many,  and 
among  them  the  writer  of  this, 
uncalled  for  by  the  offence,  and 
not  calculated  to  check  it — enacted 
for  the  protection  of  the  Public 
from  forged  Bank  notes?  Is  not 
this  protection,  by  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments,  if  the  Public 
chooses  to  avail  itself  of  it,  now 
attained?  If  the  Public  does  not 
choose  to  avail  itself  of  it,  should 
it  not  take  the  consequences  of  its 
own  neglect,  refusal,  or  delay? 
So  far  the  question  is  viewed  in 


respect  to  the  Public  as  a  body ; 
now,  as  individuals,  if  the  Public 
neglects,  refuses,  or  delays,  to 
avail  itself  of  the  proffered  secu¬ 
rity,  may  or  may  not  any  person, 
if  he  chooses,  demand  in  payment 
cash  instead  of  Bank  notes  ?  If 
he  may  not,  and  he  takes  a  forged 
Bank  note,  is  it  not  fair  that  he, 
as  a  part  of  that  Public,  should 
take  the  consequences  of  its  neg¬ 
lect,  refusal,  or  delay  1  If  he 
may  demand  cash  instead  of  Bank 
notes,  is  he  not  th  us  secured,  if  he 
chooses  ?  And  if,  in  this  case,  he 
will  take  notes,  and  is  imposed 
upon  by  a  forged  Bank  note,  can 
he  conscientiously  prosecute  the 
offender,  and  by  so  doing  take 
away  his  life,  fcr  an  offence  which 
he  might  so  easily  have  pre¬ 
vented  l 

“  It  appears  by  the  public  prints, 
that  the  Bank  of  England  has  re¬ 
solved  to  cease  from  prosecuting 
capitally  the  utterers  of  its  forged 
one-pound  notes  ;  and  is  it  not 
probable  that  this  resolution  has 
proceeded  principally,  or  solely, 
from  an  assurance  that  the  Public, 
if  it  chooses,  is,  by  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments,  protected  from 
forged  Bank  notes  l  and  would  it 
not  be  just  that  the  same  forbear¬ 
ance,  for  the  same  reasons  which 
formed  its  humane  determination 
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respecting  the  utterers  of  forged 
one-pouncl  Bank  notes,  should 
extend  to  the  utterers  of  notes 
of  whatever  value,  and  forgers 
also  ? 

“  If  the  Public  be  protected,  if 
it  chooses,  from  forged  Bank 
notes  by  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments,  would  it  not  be  just 
for  those  Authorities  who  have  the 
power,  to  spare  from  execution 
those  offenders  who  have  been  or 
may  be  convicted  or  sentenced 
to  death  by  a  law,  the  object  of 
which  is  now  otherwise  attained 
• — that  is,  all  forgers  and  utterers 
of  forged  Bank  notes,  by  whom¬ 
soever  prosecuted?  It  is  hoped 
the  friends  of  humanity  w7ill  watch 
over,  and  save  from  death,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  all  such  offenders. 

“It  has  been  remarked  that, not¬ 
withstanding  the  determination  of 
the  Bank  of  England  to  cease 
from  prosecuting  capitally  the 
utterers  of  its  forged  one-pound 
notes,  a  person  charged  with  this 
offence  has  been,  within  these  few 
days,  found  Guilty  —  Death: — 
it  is  not  remembered  by  whom  this 
person  was  prosecuted. 

“  I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  yours,  &c. 

“  II  CM  ANITAS.” 
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TULL’S  HUSBANDRY. 

To  be  published  by  Subscription. 

I  mean  to  do  this  as  soon  as 
I  have  a  sufficiency  of  names, 
that  I  know  something  of,  to  secure 
me  against  all  risk  of  loss.  For 
some  time,  indeed  ever  since  the 
publication  of  my  Year’s  Resi¬ 
dence  in  America,  I  have  been 
receiving  applications  to  republish 
Tull.  These  applications  are 
now  more  pressing  than  ever; 
which  is  very  natural,  seeing  that, 
at  this  moment,  there  are,  in  se¬ 
veral  parts  of  England,  to  my 
knowledge,  the  finest  crops  of 
Swedish  Turnips,  standing  in  rows 
at  the  Tullian  distances,  that, 
I  believe,  ever  stood  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Another  rea¬ 
son,  doubtless  is,  that  the  old  folio 
copies  that  remain  amongst  the 
booksellers,  one  of  which  I  bought 
in  1812,  for  seven  shillings,  now 
cannot  be  had  under  thirty  shil¬ 
lings;  such  has  been  the  rise  in 
its  price  since  I  mentioned  it  in 
print.  There  was  an  Octavo  cdi- 
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tion  published  about  20  or  30 
years  ago  ;  but,  in  this,  is  omitted 
what  the  editor  calls  the  “  con¬ 
troversial  part ;  ”  and  this  part  is, 
as  it  happens,  a  very  essential 
part  of  the  work  ;  because  it  ex¬ 
plains  many  things  that  the  author 
had  not  sufficiently  explained  at 
first ;  and  refutes  the  erroneous 
notions  that  were  at  work  against 
his  system,  many  of  which  erro¬ 
neous  notions  still  prevail  but  too 
generally. 

I  propose  to  re-publish  the  whole 
of  the  book,  except  the  part  w  hich 

relates  to  the  construction  of  drills 

■  .  * 

and  other  implements.  This  is 
unnecessary,  seeing,  that,  in  this 
respect,  we  have  far  surpassed 
Mr.  Tull,  who,  being  a  Lawyer 
too  (would  to  God  that  Lawyers 
were  always  as  usefully  employ¬ 
ed!)  was  the  first  inventor  of  a 
drill;  which  drill,  or  the  prin¬ 
cipal!  part  of  which,  he  made  out 
of  the  barrel  of  an  organ  that  he 
happened  to  have  in.  his  posses¬ 
sion  ;  which  shows,  by  the  bye, 
that  even  organs  may  be  made 
good  for  something.  This  was 


the  first  drill  that  ever  teas  made. 
The  agriculture  in  England  had 
been,  up  to  that  time,  very  nearly 
what  the  Romans  had  introduced; 
and,  as  Tull  clearly  shows,  all 
their  erroneous  notions  had  been 
most  faithfully  handed  down  to  us 
from  father  to  son. 

Tull  went  abroad  for  his 
health,  and,  being  in  the  South  of 
France,  he  observed,  that  the  vine¬ 
yards  were  tilled,  in  the  spring 
and  summer,  while  the  vines  wrere 
producing  their  fruit.’  He  ob¬ 
served,  too,  that  those  vineyards 
had  the  best  crops  and  finest  fruit 
that  were  best  and  most  deeply 
tilled.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  applied  this  sort  of  cultivation 
to  corn,  turnips,  Saint  Foin  and 
Lucerne ;  and  his  book  contains 
an  account  of  the  means,  the  man¬ 
ner,  and  the  result. 

But,  the  chief  excellence  of  the 
work,  is,  that  it  shows  ichy  the 
thing  is  as  it  is ;  that  it  shows  the 
causes ;  that  it  does  not  lay  down 
rules,  but  lays  down  and  inculcates 
principles.  It  begins  with  roots, 
then  goes  to  leaves,  then  to  the 
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food  of  plants,  and  the  manner  in 
•which  the  food  is  conveyed  into 
the  body.  And  this  is  done,  too, 
in  so  plain  a  manner,  with  such 
elegant  simplicity  of  language, 
that,  after  reading  his  book,  one 

I 

turns  with  disgust  from  the  dark 
and  deep,  the  at  once  lofty  and 
low,  jargon  of  the  present  day. 
Even  as  a  piece  of  style;  as  a 
thing  to  discipline  the  mind  to 
attention ;  as  something  to  give  it 
a  relish  for  the  solids  of  writing  ; 
as  a  thing  to  settle  the  head ;  even 
as  such  only,  this  book  ought  to 
be  read  by  every  young  man  and 
by  every  young  woman  too.  Be¬ 
sides,  in  what  rank  of  life  can 
either  ever  be  placed  to  render 
the  first  principles  of  Husbandry 
and  Gardening,  these  sources  of 
all  our  food  and  raiment,  wholly 
useless  and  unentertaining  ? 

When  I  last  went  to  America 
there  had  never  been  a  field  of 
Swedish  Turnips  in  that  country. 
Now,  there  are  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  such  fields,  all  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  Tullian  manner  ; 
and  I  have  just  heard  of  a  pro¬ 


digious  crop  in  Louisiana  (almost 
under  the  tropics)  raised  from  seed 
which  I  imported  from  England. 
The  “  Year’s  Residence,”  in 
which  I  gave  an  account  of  my 
Long-Island  crops,  has  induced 
many  gentlemen  in  England  to 
try  the  method.  I  have  this  year 
seen,  in  Norfolk,  crops  of  Swed¬ 
ish  Turnips  such  as,  I  believe, 
never  were  seen  even  there  before. 
I  have  heard  of  crops  of  cabbages, 
cultivated  according  to  my  book, 
that  would  appear  incredible,  if 
not  warranted  upon  unquestion¬ 
able  authority.  In  Surrey  and  in 
Sussex  there  are  some  striking 
proofs  of  the  excellence  of  the 
Tullian  cultivation.  And,  I  hear 
that,  in  Herefordshire,  there  are 
crops  of  the  same  description.  1 
shall,  by-and-by,  collect  the  facts. 
This,  besides  being  a  public  duty, 
is  also  a  private  one  ;  for,  when 
the  “  Year’s  Residence  ”  at  first 
appeared,  that  blind  guide,  that 
compound  cf  folly  and  malice, 
“  The  Farmer  s  Journal,”  treated 
my  book  as  a  romance  and  me  as 
a  liar. 
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However,  as  I  have  always 
said,  though  a  great  observer  of, ; 
and  taking  great  delight  in,  all 
things  belonging  to  husbandry  and 
gardening,  I  really  was  ignorant 
of  the  principles,  till  1  read  Tull, 
which  I  did  not  do  till  1812. 
There  are  many  things,  to  which, 
in  detail,  his  work  cannot  apply. 
In  his  time  that  great  article,  the 
Swedish  Turnip,  was  unknown  in 
England  ;  and  no  man  had  ever 
thought  of  raising  cabbages,  car¬ 
rots  and  parsnips  for  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs  to  eat.  One  thing  is 
my  own;  and  that  is,  transplanting 
in  dry  weather  in  preference  to 
2cet.  The  rest  belongs  to  Tull. 

The  book  will  form  a  large 
octavo  volume ;  and  the  price  can¬ 
not  well  be  less,  and  shall  not  be 


more,  than  twelve  shillings  to  the 
subscribers.  As  soon  as  I  have 
names  enough  to  secure  me  against 
loss,  I  shall  begin  to  print ;  and 
when  begun,  the  work  will  not 
be  more  than  thirty  days  in- 
printing. 

Gentlemen  who  may  choose  to 
subscribe  will  please  to  leave 
their  names  with  Mr.  John  Cob- 
bett,  at  “  The  Register  ”  Of¬ 
fice,  No.  1,  Clement’s  Inn,  or  to 
send  them  to  him  by  post,  postage 
paid.  No  money  will  be  asked 
for  until  the  work  be  ready  for 

delivery.  Those  who  intend  to 

.  4  •» 

have  the  book,  will  please  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  the  sooner  they  send 
their  names,  the  sooner  the  work 
will  go  to  the  press. 
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CORBETT’S 

LETTERS  TO  LANDLORDS, 

On  the  Agricultural  Report 
and  Evidence. 

LETTER  VIII. 

Uphursbornei  Hants,  o  Nov.  1821. 
Landlords, 

230.  You  will  please  to  bear 
in  mind,  that,  in  the  last  Letter, 
we  had  the  xnth  set  of  propo¬ 
sitions  before  us,  and  that  we 
shewed  very  clearly,  how  the 
Committee  had  deceived  them¬ 
selves  into  an  opinion,  that  rents 
and  prices  would  not  come  down 
to,  and  remain  at,  the  standard  of 
1700.  But,  we  did  not,  in  that 
Letter  (for  fear  of  tiring  ourselves) 
come  to  the  passage,  in  which  the 
Committee  conclude  their  state¬ 
ment  upon  this  subject.  They 


do  this  in  the  following  words : 
“  Whatever  therefore  may  be  the 
“  ultimate  operation  of  the  res- 
“  toration  of  the  currency  upon 
“  the  nominal  rental  of  the  king- 
“  dom,  Your  Committee  incline 
“  to  believe  that  it  will  fall  far 
“  short  of  some  of  the  exaggerated 
“  predictions  to  which  the  present 
“  alarms  have  given  rise ;  and 
“  they  see  no  reason  to  apprehend 
“  that  the  diminution  can  ulti- 
“  mately  exceed  that  proportion 
“  of  the  increase  which,  during 
“  the  war,  grew  out  of  the  depre- 
“  ciated  value  of  the  currencv.” 

J 

231.  Now,  what  does  this 
mean  1  Why,  that  the  Committee 
do  not  know  how  low  Peel’s  Bill 
will  bring  prices  and  rents;  but 
that  they  incline  to  believe ,  that  it 
will  not  bring  them  so  low  as  some 
persons  (that  is  William  Cobbett) 
have  predicted ;  and  that  they 
2  T 
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sae  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  fall 
of  prices  and  rents  can  ever  ex¬ 
ert'd  that  portion  of  the  increase 
of  prices  and  of  rents,  which, 
during,,  the  war,  grew  out  of  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  money. 

232.  Well !  and  what  then  1 
We  have  seen  before,  that  the 
increase  of  prices  and  of  rents 
arose  wholly  out  of  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  money  ;  and,  what  have 
I  predicted  more,  than  that  the 
fall  will  be  equal  to  the  increase, 
and  that  things  will,  of  course, 
come  to  the  mark  of  1790  ?  The 
Committee  speak,  however,  in 
very  faltering  accents  here. 
They  only  “ incline  to  believe 
which  is  not  very  much  unlike  a 
Yankee’s  saying,  that  he  “  expects 
be  shall  guess.”  What  would  a 
Methodist  parson,  or,  indeed,  any 
parson,  or  any  priest,  say  to  his 
flock,  who  should  be  only  “  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  ”  in  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel,  and  who  could  only 
“see  no  reason  to  fear”  dam¬ 
nation?  This  is,  in  fact,  very 
feebly  expressing  an  opinion ; 
but,  it  is  as  strongly  to  do  it  as 


the  nature  of  the  case  warranted. 

233.  However,  if,  for  argu¬ 
ment’s  sake,  we  were  to  allow, 
that  prices  and  rents  will  not 
come  down  quite  to  the  mark  of 
1790,  what  comfort  is  there  here 
for  the  Landlords  ?  They  have 
now  to  face  a  debt  that  requires 
forty  millions  a  year  instead  of 
the  nine  millions  of  1790,  when, 
too,  observe,  there  was  a  real 
diminution  of  the  debt  going  on. 
This  is  the  grand  delusion  ;  name¬ 
ly,  that  tilings  will  come  to  about 
the  same  stale  altogether ,  that 
they  iverc  in  before  the  late  rears 
against J'recdonuand  for  the  Bour¬ 
bons  and  the  Priests,  were  begun, 
by  Pitt  and  his  associates.  Now, 
if  this  were  to  be,  all  would  still 
jew'ell  with  the  Landlords.  But, 
this  cannot  be ;  for,  before  the 
wars,  the  whole  amount  of  the 
year’s  taxes  was  only  sixteen  mil¬ 
lions  ;  whereas  there  is  now  re¬ 
quired  annually  much  more  than 
fifty  millions  ;  and,  when  money 
come  (for  it  is  not  yet  come )  to  the 
value  of  the  money  of  1790,  is  it 
not  evident,  that  the  Landlords* 
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must  suffer  by  this  state  of  things  ? 
The  additional  thirty-four  millions 
must  come,  in  great  part,  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  Landlords. 
The  wages  of  labour  cannot  come 
down  to  the  standard  of  1790, 
because  these  wages  have  to  bear 
their  proportion  of  the  taxes  laid 
on  since  1790;  and,  if  wages  do 
come  nominally  down  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  1790,  pray  mark,  that 
they  cannot  really  come  down  to 
that  point ;  for,  a  part  of  the 
wages  must  come  out  of  the  poor- 
rates  !  And,  a  large  part  of  the 
poor-rates  must,  in  fact,  be  paid 
by  the  Landlord,  seeing  that,  in 
the  first  instance,  they  are  inva¬ 
riably  just  so  much  deducted  from 
rent.  Suppose  land  tithe-free: 
is  it  not  higher  in  rent?  And,  sup¬ 
pose  a  farm  poor-rate  free ,  is  not 
the  rent  higher  in  proportion  ?  It 
is  true,  that,  in  the  end,  rates  and 
tithes  fall  upon  the  consumer; 
but  farmers  and  landlords  are  con¬ 
sumers  as  well  as  others;  and,  at 
any  rate,  the  rent  is  lowered  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
poor-rates  v 


234.  There  is,  as  to  the  injury 
now  to  be  sustained,  a  great  deal 
of  difference  between  Landlord 
and  Tenant.  The  tenant  gets  rid 
of  his  lease  in  time ;  but,  the 
Landlord  cannot  get  rid  of  that 
which  binds  him.  If  a  tenant  be 
in  debt,  or  if  he  be  level  ivith  the 
world ,  and  have  a  lease  three  or 
four  years  old,  and  that  lease  have 
some  years  to  run  and  he  be  held 
to  it,  he  must  be  totally  ruined. 
If  a  landlord  have  his  estate  en¬ 
cumbered  by  mortgage,"  rent- 
charge,  annuity,  bond,  or  other¬ 
wise,  and  to  any  considerable 
extent,  he  must  be  ruined  ;  that 
is  to  say,  if  he  looks  upon  loss  of 
estate  as  constituting  ruin.  If 
his  estate  be  wholly  unencum¬ 
bered  by  private  engagements, 
still  he  must  lose  it  in  time,  or,  he 
must  live  in  a  way  so  low  and 
degraded  as  to  make  it  a  question 
with  all  around  him,  whether  he 
be,  or  be  not,  a  gentleman  •;  for, 
observe,  he  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
public  encumbrance ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  interest  of  the  debt.  He 

cannot,  like  the  farmer,  take  a 
2  T  2 
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new  lease  !  He  cannot  now  come 
in  afresh  with  the  F  undlord  ! 

235.  I  beg  you,  my  dear  Lords 
of  the  Soil,  to  keep  this  in  your 
eye  !  In  the  eye  of  those  enlight¬ 
ened  minds,  that  have  approved 
of  Power-of-imprisonment  Bills 
and  of  Six-Acts  !  And  here  let 
me  caution  you  against  an  error, 
that  the  general  stupidity  of  the 
farmers  is  well  calculated  to  lead 
you  into.  They  hang  on.  They 
do  give  rents,  and  pretty  high 
rents,  in  many  cases,  even  yet. 
They  are  reluctant  to  quit;  and 
they  are  men  who  know  their  in¬ 
terest  well,  in  most  cases,  and,  as 
Mr.  Paine  truly  said  of  the 
Quakers,  “  pursue  it  with  the 
“  steadiness  of  time  and  the  cer- 
“  tainty  of  death.”  But,  remem¬ 
ber  iv hat  it  is  to  quit  a  farm ; 
remember  what  it  is  to  sell  off 
stock ;  remember  what  it  is  for 
a  farmer  and  his  family  to  be 
without  occupation.  And,  above 
all  things,  remember,  that  the 
main  body  of  farmers,  though  so 
been  as  to  their  own  particular 
interests,  know  really  nothing  of 


the  causes  that  are  at  work  to 
ruin  them.  How  should  they  ? 
The  far  greater  part  of  them  have 
been  bred  up  amidst  paper-money 
and  high  prices.  Scarcely  a  man 
of  them  knows,  that  gold  coin  was 
once  the  money  of  England. 
They  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
effect  of  Peel’s  Bill.  They  think, 
that  war  gave  higli-prices  and 
prosperity;  and,  if  they  were  to. 
read  the  Report,  they  would  not 
discover  their  error,  though  the 
Committee  tells  us,  that  the  Amc~ 
rican  tear  did  not  produce  high- 
prices ;  and  produced  the  opposite 
of  prosperity.  They  do  not,  in 
short,  know  any  thing  at  all  of 
the  causes  of  the  present  low 
prices.  And,  is  it,  then,  any  won¬ 
der,  that  they  should  hope,  that 
the  present  prices  will  not  be 
stationary  ;  and  that  they  should 
take,  or  keep,  farms  upon  a  quite 
inadequate  reduction  of  rent  1 
They  have  nothing  to  assist  their 
judgment.  They,  in  general, 
read  nothing  but  news-papers, 
and  all  these,  instead  of  enlight¬ 
ening  them  as  to  these  causes. 
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serve  only  to  keep  them  in  the 
dark. 

236.  When,  therefore,  we  con¬ 
sider  these  circumstances,  is  it 
any  wonder,  that  the  farmers  hang 
on ;  that  they  take  or  keep  farms 
in  the  hope  that  things  will  come 
about?  Peel’s  Bill  says,  that 
“  things  shall  not  come  about;” 
but  the  main  body  of  the  farmers 
do  not  understand  the  language  of 
this  Bill  any  more,  nor  half  as 
much,  as  they  understand  the 
language  of  rooks  and  magpies. 
In  short,  this  is  their  state  :  those 
who  are  renters  and  are  poor  will 
be  speedily  reduced  to  common 
labourers ;  those  who  have  any 
tiling  beforehand  will  lose  it ; 
and  this  loss  going  into  the  Land¬ 
lord’s  pocket,  he  will  not  feel  his 
real  pinch ,  till  the  main  body  of 
the  farmers  be  reduced  to  some¬ 
thing  very  little  short  of  what  is 
properly  called  poverty. 

237.  But,  this  pinch  will  come, 
mind,  and  then  the  Landlord  sinks 
too,  or  loses  his  estate.  It  is  not  to 
lie  supposed,  that  the  Fundlords 
will  come  “  with  force  and  arms,” 


as  the  law  calls  if,  and  put  men 
out  of  their  estates.  If  the  estate 
be  heavily  encumbered,  it  goes  at 
once,  or  very  shortly.  If  not,  the 
thing  will  work  in  this  way.  Here 

is  Sir  Booby  De  Nincompoop 

\ 

with  a  clear  estate  of  3,OOOZ.  a 
year,  and  with  a  couple  of  sons, 
and  couple  of  daughters.  His 
three  thousand  falls  to  two,  and, 
by-and-by,  to  one.  He  will  have 
his  bread  and  meat  at  prices  of 
three  for  one.  But,  Sir  Booby 
and  “  my  Lady  ”  want  something 
besides  bread  and  meat.  Tbey 
want  servants  (a  great  article !) 
and  their  wages  Mill  not  come 
down  with  bread  and  meat.  They 
want  “  ruines;”  and  they  want 
numerous  things  more  than  one 
half  of  the  cost  of  which  is  tax ; 
and  taxes  do  not  fall  with  rents. 
They  want  horses  and  coaches  and 
dogs  and  windows  and  a  house. 
Here  the  tax  remains  the  same, 
though  the  rent  is  come  down  one 
third.  Sir  Booby  must  come  down 
very  low  indeed,  in  his  way  of 
living,  or  he  must  mortgage.  But, 
suppose  him  to  come  down  so  low 
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as  to  live  within  the  thousand! 
That  is  bad  enough.  But,  what 
is  he  to  do  when  his  daughters  are 
marriageable  ?  Will  young  Fund- 
lords  take  them  off  his  hands  with¬ 
out  a  penny  1  Fundlords  are  not 
very  apt  to  fall  in  love  with  faces. 
And,  the  sons,  too !  No  places, 
mind,  in  times  of  “  retrench¬ 
ment!”  No  war;  no  posts;  no 
commissaryships  even  to  satisfy 
the  Borough-voters !  Well,  there 
the  family  lives  along,  till  the  sons 
are  old  bachelors  and  the  daugh¬ 
ters  old  maids.  Sir  Booby  dies! 
The  estate  is  divided  ;  that  is  to 
say,  sold  to  some  Fundlord;  and, 
away  goes  the  family  of  the  De 
Nincompoops,  who  “  came  in 
with  the  Conqueror,”  and  whose 
arms  and  crests  stare  you  in  the 
face  outside  and  inside  of  the 
Church,  on  the  portal  of  the  alms¬ 
house  and  on  the  sign  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  inn  ! 

238.  This  is  the  march  of  things. 
This  is  that  profound  statesman, 
Castlereagh’s  “  general  working 
events.”  And,  thus,  quietly 
and  silently,  will  a  revolution  be 


accomplished,  as  complete,  as 
radical,  as  ever  revolution  was  in 
this  world.  Nothing  can  prevent 
this  but  the  specdilg  taking  off  of 
about  thirty  millions  of  taxes ; 
and  that  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  a  reduction  of  the  interest 
of  the  debt ;  and  that  cannot  be 
accomplished  without  a  reform  of 
the  parliament ! 

239.  Now,  what  do  I  wish  for  ? 
The  latter :  and  then  the  family 
of  De  Nincompoop  may  remain, 
and  will  be  harmless.  But,  if  we 
have  not  reform  frst,  let  us  have 
no  reduction  of  interest.  Let  the 
revolution  come,  say  I ;  for  it  will 
be,  not  only  a  thing  just  in  itself ; 
but  a  great  blessing  to  the  people. 
These  silly,  haughty,  insolent 
“  comers-iu  with  the  Conqueror” 
will  be  pulled  down.  We  shall 
see  them,  first  in  a  state  of  degra¬ 
dation,  and  then  we  shall  see  them 
dispersed,  scattered,  annihilated 
as  "persons  of  authority.  The  new 
proprietors  cannot  arrive  at  their 
pitch  of  insolence  and  cruelty  for 
ages;  and  Englishmen  will,  for  a 
century,  perhaps,  once  more  know 
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■what  it  is  to  exist  without  Power-, 
of-imprisonment  Bills,  Six-Acts, 
aud  Sidmouth’s  Circulars. 

240.  If,  indeed,  Sir  Booby  has 
any  share  in  a  Borough,  that 
may  save  his  family.  The  sons 
may,  in  that  case,  come  in  for 
some  of  the  “  cheese-parings  and 
eg ndle-enils,”  that  “  retrenchment 
aud  economy  will  leave.”  As  the 
feeders  on  cheese-parings  dimi¬ 
nish  in  number,  they  will  become 
select  as  to  quality  ;  and,  we  shall 
soon  find,  that  whatever  there  is 
left  of  “  good  things  ”  will  be 
bestowed  on  those  only  who  have 
a  something  or  other  to  do  with 
that  famous  affair  which  the  gran¬ 
nies  call  “  the  envy  of  surround¬ 
ing  nations that  is  to  say,  they 
wfll  be  bestowed  on  those  who 
have  something  to  give  in  return. 
The  tutors  of  the  Normans,  the 
offspring  of  happy  ladies'  maids, 
and  those  of  nurses,  confidential 
footmen,  or  of  butlers  who  are  the 
creditors  of  their  masters,  must 
take  their  chance  in  the  world ; 
and  the  good  tilings  must  be  kept 
for  those  who  have  something  to 
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srive  in  return  for  them.  These 
of  the  Normans  who  have  these 
good  things  to  give  in  return  may 
hold  their  ground ;  for  they  will 
have  what  “  retrenchment  ”  shall 
leave.  But,  if,  by  any  chance, 
they  let  go  these  things.  If  they 
give  up,  for  value  received,  these 
precious  things  to  the  Fundlords 
(as  some  of  them  have,)  away  they 
go  for  ever.  Taking  a  trip  to  the 
Continent  will  not  save  them  long ; 
and,  besides,  v:ho  knows  them 
there ?  Who  will  crawl  before 
them  there  1  While  the  grass  is. 
growing  up  between  the  steps  ol 
the  door -way  of  Nincompoop 
Hall;  while  the  Jackdaws  are 
breeding  in  the  roof  thereof ;  while 
the  De  Nincompoops  are  living 
“  for  their  health  ”  in  some  stink¬ 
ing  hole  of  France,  ,it  is  clear 
enough,  that  the  Hares  and  other 
wild  animals,  and  a  great  many 
other  good  things,  will  fall  to  the 
share  of  the  people  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Nincompoop  Hall. 
They  are,  in  fact,  for  the  time,  as 
effectually  delivered  from  their 
petty  tyrant  as  if  he  were  trails- 
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ported  by  due  course  of  law. 
Ilis  going  away  throws  additional 
burden  upon  those  Landlords  that 
remain ,  and  this  helps  to  bring 
them  down,  and  to  make  them 
“  travel”  too;  so  that  the  thing, 
“  the  (jeneral  working  oj  events ,” 
will,  even  in  this  way,  produce 
great  relief,  ease,  comfort  and 
quiet  to  the  main  body  of  the 
people. 

241.  So  much,  then,  for  the 
assertion  of  the  Committee,  that 
prices  will  not  fall  so  low,  and 
that  rents  will  not  come  down  so 
much  as  some  people  predict. 
Then,  as  to  the  assertion,  that 

agriculture  will  not  decline,” 
who  denies  it?  But,  what  is 
meant  by  agriculture  declining? 
Agriculture  does  not  decline  when 
it  gives  a  good  living  with  mode¬ 
rate  labour  to  all  that  are  engaged 
in  it.  The  English  fields  and 
meadows  are  gardens  compared 
with  those  of  America ;  but,  where 
the  English  labourer  gets  an 
ounce  of  meat,  the  American 
labourer  gets  half  a  pound.  And, 
in  any  rational  view  of  things, 


Agriculture  flourishes  more  there 
than  here. 

242.  But,  I  imagine,  that  our 
Committee  have  in  view  nothing 
but  the  gain  of  the  Landlord  and 
that  of  the  Government.  And,  as 
to  this,  agriculture  has  declined 

1 

does  decline,  and  will  decline.  The 
government,  indeed,  receives  more 
than  it  did,  in  realitg,  for  the  taxes 
have  been  more  than  doubled  by 
the  rise  in  the  value  of  money; 
but,  then,  the  gain  of  this  goes  to 
the  Fundlord,  the  Soldier,  the 
Sailor,  the  Judge,  the  Placeman, 
the  Pensioner,  the  Grantee,  and 
to  all  who  receive  money  out  of 
the  taxes.  What  has  been  called 
th e  flourishing  of  Agriculture  has 
arisen,  as  I  have  over  and  over 
again  proved,  from  the  robbery 
committed  on  the  labourer  by  the 
means  of  paper-money.  That 
flourishing  has,  in  great  part, 
ceased  ;  and,  if  Peel’s  Bill  go  on, 
it  must  wholly  cease ;  and  the 
prices  must,  as  was  shown  in  Let¬ 
ter  VII.,  come  down  lower  and 
lower,  till  they  be  on  a  level,  upon 
an  average  of  years,  with  those  of 
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France.  So  that,  thank  God,  we 
shall  see  no  more  “  flourishing ;  ” 
and,  if  we  do  not,  we  shall  see  no 
more  Six-Acts,  which,  together 
with  all  the  other  terrible  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  last  thirty  years,  are 
no  more  than  the  natural  effects 
or  concomitants  of  “flourishing.” 

243.  It  is  truly  curious  to  observe 
the  “  working  of  events,”  and  I  am 
here  enticed  a  little  out  of  my 
way  to  observe  on  it.  How  did 
Pitt  and  his  understrappers  exult, 
from  1790  to  1800  at  the  pillaging 
of  France  by  the  Seigneurs  and 
Priests !  How  did  they  brag  of 
the  barrels  of  gold  and  silver 
which  were  shipped  from  that 
country  to  England !  How  rich 
did  we  become  at  the  expense  of 
France!  What  malignant,  what 
base,  what  cowardly  joy  was  ex¬ 
pressed  upon  this  subject!  Very 
well,  then,  that  which  we  then 
gained,  the  half-broken-up  Land¬ 
lords  and  the  half-pay  people 
created  by  the  war  against  France, : 

I 

are  now  carrying  back  to  that 
same  France,  to  avoid  the  high 
prices  and  taxes  growing  out  of 


Nay,  the  placemen 
and  pensioners  and  grantees,  also 
created  by  the  war,  are  carrying 
back  too,  and  repaying  France 
with  double  interest!  So  that, 
every  day  of  our  lives,  we  are  en¬ 
feebling  ourselves  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  our  rival,  who,  unless  human 
nature  is  a  liar,  can  never  forgive 
us  for  the  injuries  and  insults  of 
1814  and  1815.  And,  I  beg  the 
reader  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
America  has  a  fleet,  which  she 
had  not  in  1800!  She  has  now 
74-gun  ships.  As  a  maritime 
state  she  must  desire  to  put  us 
down  a  step  or  two.  France 
grows  in  strength  hourly.  The 
longer  the  peace,  the  more  are 
we  unfit  lor  war.  Nothing,  in 
short,  can  prevent  the  humi¬ 
liation  and  utter  degradation  of 
England,  but  her  ridding  herself 
of  her  debt.  This  it  is  that  does 
all  the  mischief.  This  sends  forth 
the  bands  of  taxgatherers  ;  this 
creates  the  necessity  of  a  stand¬ 
ing  army  in  time  of  peace  ;  this 
drives  the  De  Nincompoops  and 
whole  swarms  of  officers  and 
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placemen  and  pensioners  to  carry 
the  fruit  of  English  labour  to 
France  ;  this  drives  another  and 
better  class  of  persons  to  carry 
the  fruit  of  that  labour  to  Ame¬ 
rica;  this  makes  a  discontented 
and  miserable  people  ;  and,  it 
does  all  those  things,  which  every 
good  man  and  sensible  man  must 
lament  to  behold. 

244.  The  Committee  tell  us, 
that  our  prosperity  in  war  has 
added  to  the  capital  to  feed  our 
agriculture  with  !  Alas  !  for  the 
heads  in  which  such  an  idea  could 
have  been  conceived !  But,  let  us 
quote  the  Committee  once  more. 
“  Under  such  a  system,  there  can 
“  be  no  apprehension  that  either 
'“•will  permanently  retrograde, 

“  (except  in  so  far  as  rents  may  he 
“  nominally  affected  hy  the  re- 
“  sumption  of  cash  payments)  or 
“  even  be  for  any  time  station- 
“  ary, — so  long  as  our  institutions 
“  continue  to  afford,  to  capital 
“  and  industry,  that  superior  de- 
“  gree  of  security  and  protection 
which  they  have  hitherto  tound 
*l  in  this  country, — so  long  as 


“  public  credit  and  good  faith 
“  keep  pace  with  that  security  and 
“  protection,  and  as  we  avoid  any 
“  course  which,  in  atime  of  peace, 
“  and  possibly  of  improving  con- 
“  licence  in  the  stability  of  the  in- 
“  stitutions  of  other  countries. 
“  might  drive  capital  to  seek  a 
“  more  profitable  employment  in 
“  foreign  states 

245.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
the  words  within  the  parenthesis 
give  the  Lords  of  the  soil  but  poor 
comfort.  But,  the  main  thing  to 
look  at  here,  is,  the  notion  of  the 
Committee,  that  our  not  keeping 
good  faith ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
Landlords  and  others  not  paying 
the  Fundlords  three  for  one,  will 
“  drive  capital  [read  money,  read 
“  fruit  of  labour']  out  of  the  coun- 
“  try  to  seek  a  more  prof  table 
“  employment  in  foreign  states 
Why,  pretty,  pretty  gentlemen, 
this  is  just  what  the  debt  does  I 
This  is  just  what  your  “  public 
credit  and  good  faith  ”  are  doing! 
What  drives  Sir  booby  and  “  my 
Lady  ;  ”  what  drives  Parson 
Pinchum  and  his  whole  tribe ; 
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iv  hat  drives  these  to  France  with 
their  “  capital ;  ”  that  is  to  say 
with  the  fruit  of  the  labour  of  the 
parish  ;  what  drives  them  to  carry 
this  to  France  ?  Why,  they  find 
a  “  more  profitable  employment  ” 
of  it  there  than  in  England.  It 
hides  them  from  richer  rivals  ; 
and  it  gives  them  more  food,  more 
clothing  and  more  waiting  upon 
for  their  money.  And  why  does 
it  give  them  more  ?  Because 
prices  are  lower  in  France  than  in 
England.  And  why  are.  they 
lower  in  France  than  in  England  ? 
Because  money  is  higher  in 
value  in  France.  And  why  is 
money  higher  in  value  in  France  1 
Because  there  are  no  Rag-men 
there,  and  no  paper-money.  And, 
why  do  we  not,  then,  get  rid  of 
the  paper,  and  make  our  money 
us  valuable  and  our  prices  as  low 
as  the  money  and  prices  in  France? 
Because  if  we  do  the  w  hole  of 
the  rental  of  the  kingdom  will  fall 
down  to  less  than  20  millions, 
and  to  collect  enough  to  pay  the 
bare  interest  of  the  debt  will  be 
impossible,  while  not  a  penny 


will  be  left  to  pay  soldier,  judge, 
or  police-officer  !  So  that  it  is 
the  Debt,  and  the  Army  which 
the  Debt  has  engendered  and 
which  it  now  requires  to  cause  it 
to  be  paid  ;  it  is  the  Debt ;  it  is- 
“  public  credit  and  good  faith  >r 
that  drive  away  the  fruit  of  the 
labour  of  the  people  ;  and,  what 
absurdity,  then,  to  suppose,  that 
they  are  to  be  the  only"  means  of 
keeping  that  fruit  to  emigrate 
ourselves  ! 

246.  The  concluding  part  of 
the  string  of  propositions,  stated 
under  No.  xn.,  at  the  beginning  of 
Letter  vn.,  and  in  Letter  i.  para¬ 
graph  15,  is,  that  the  Landlords 
will  be  as  well  off  as  before  the 
late  wars  against  the  People  of 

France  and  those  of  America.  I 

\ 

have  before  touched  upon  this, 
but,  let  me  again  here  remind  the 
Landlords,  that  they  have  now  a 
large  share  of  34  millions  a  year 
to  pay  on  account  of  debt,  and 
army,  w  hich  they  had  not  to  pay 
before  the  lute  tears  ;  and  that,  as 
I  have  clearly  shown,  whatever 
permanent  nominal  value  the 
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lands  may  have  acquired  during 
the  war,  they  must  now  lose ; 
because  the  poor-rates  must  re¬ 
main  permanently  augmented , 
unless  wages  keep  much  above  the 
mark  of  1790. 

247.  How,  then,  is  the  Land¬ 
lord  to  be  placed  in  the  situation 
in  which  he  was  in  1790  ?  If 
prices  come  down  and  rents  come 
down  to  the  standard  of  1790, 
the  Landlord,  like  Sir  Booby  Nin¬ 
compoop,  must  dwindle,  even  if 
his  estate  be  wholly  clear,  and 
for  the  reasons  before  clearly 
stated.  If  prices  do  not  come 
down  quite  so  low ;  nay,  if  they 
stand  where  they  are  now ,  wheat 
on  an  average ,  at  about  os.  a 
bushel  (for  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
w  holly  unfit  to  make  flour,)  and 
wether  sheep  at  about  2s.  8 d.  a 
stone  of  eight  pounds,  and  fat  hogs 
at  about  7s.  6tZ.  a  score ;  if  the 
prices  were  to  continue  even  thus, 
the  rents  must  fall  down  to  the 
standard  of  1790.  Not  just  im¬ 
mediately,  for  the  reasons  that  1 
have  before  given  in  this  letter; 
but,  for  those  same  reasons,  down 


the  rents  must  come  in  a  year  or 
two  or  three;  for,  the  farmers' 
heads  will  grow  clear  in  just  the 
degree  that  their  purses  grow 
empty.  So  that  there  is  no  hope 
for  the  Landlord ,  except  in  the 
taking  off,  some  how  or  other , 
of  about  30  millions  of  the  taxes ; 
and,  as  this  cannot  be  done  with¬ 
out  a  “  breach  of  public  faith 
and,  as  he  is  so  honest  and  “  ho¬ 
nourable”  a  gentleman,  he  will, 
of  course,  yield,  after  the  manner 
of  Sir  Booby,  his  estate,  his  armo¬ 
rial  bearings,  his  manor  and  his 
hounds  to  the  Jews  and  the  De 
Snips. 

248.  The  next  Letter  will  close 
the  series,  and  will  be  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  REMEDY  which  the 
Committee  hold  out  to  the  Land¬ 
lord  for  his  DISTRESS,  which  I 
shall  show  to  be  no  remedy  at  all, 
but  the  grossest  delusion  that  ever 
weak  mind  practised  up«n  itself 
first,  and  then  upon  other  weak 
minds. 

Wm.  COBBETT. 

P.  S.  There  is,  I  see,  a  Mr. 
Thomas  Attwood,  a  “  Brum- 
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mageum  ”  Banker,  figuring  away 
in  the  “  Brummageum  ”  news¬ 
papers,  about  the  effects  of  Peel’s 
Sill.  This  is  a  brother  of  the 
Att\vood,ou  whose  single  speech, 
in  the  “  Collective  Wisdom,”  I 
commented  in  May  last.  These 
gentlemen  are  sporting  upon  my 
manor,  which  I  hereby  desire 
them  not  to  do  any  more  without 
leave ;  and,  I  beg  them  to  take 
this  as  a  regular  and  legal  notice, 
which,  if  they  disregard,  I  shall, 
agreeably  to  the  statute,  proceed 
against  them  as  “  malicious  tres¬ 
passers.”  When  did  they,  1  pray, 
obtain  a  right  to  inveigh  against 
the  paper-system  ?  I  have  had 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  this 
right  for  now  nearly  twenty  years, 
during  a  great  part  of  which  time 
they  have  been  paper  -  money 
makers.  What  right  have  they  to 
pretend,  that  they  have  discovered 
the  effects  of  Peel’s  Bill,  when  it 
is  notorious  that  I  pointed  out  the 
effects  of  the  Bill,  a  year  before 
the  dear  good  little  Bill  was  born. 
They,  indeed,  wish  to  stop  the 
Bill,  and  to  get  the  paper-mill  to 


work  again  ;  but,  these  “  loyal  ” 
Brmnmageumites  shall  not  carry 
this  point;  if  they  do  they  shall 
be  dragged  to  the  feast  of  the 
Gridiron  1  Another  Brummageum 
gentleman  wants  little  shillings; 
but,  he  shall  not  have  them. 
No :  we  will  have  none  of  your 
“  Brums,”  as  the  bad  hall-pence 
used  to  be  called  w  hen  I  was  a 
boy.  None  of  your  “  Brums,” 
gentlemen  :  let  us  have  the  Bill, 
the  immortal  Bill ;  let  us  see  it  go 
into  full  effect ,  without  a  reduction 
of  the  interest  of  the  debt  (for  that 
is  the  condition ,  mind!)  and  then 
I  will  surrender  myself  to  be 
broiled  alive.  We  have  but  a  little 
better  than  a  year  and  a  half  to 
wait ;  nay,  only  eighteen  months 
from  the  1st  of  November,  which 
is  nowr  past.  I  once  more  beg, 
civilly  desire,  these  Messieurs 
Att woods  to  desist;  to  cease 
their  unneighbourly,  and,  I  might 
call  them,  poaching  practices. 
If  they  ask  leave,  they  shall  have 
it ;  but,  if  they  persist  in  their 
present  course,  I  will  visit  them 
with  that  species  of  punishmeni 
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•which  the  law's  of  literature  award 
to  impudent  coxcomical  plagi¬ 
arists. 


TO  THE 

MONEY  HOARDERS. 

No.  1. 

My  Friends, 

And  your  own  friends,  and 
friends  of  your  country  also,  let 
me  have  one  more  parley  with 
yon. 

Being  now  amongst  the  country 
people,  I  hear  and  see  a  great 
deal,  that  I  should  never  hare 
heard  or  seen  in  that  stupefying 
place,  London,  where  the  outward 
darkness  seems  to  penetrate  into 
the  skall  itself.  Being  here 
amongst  the  fields  and  the  barns, 
and  seeing  and  talking  with  the 
principal  parties  in  the  question 
of  Paper  against  Gol  l ;  being 
amongst  landlords,  farmers,  and 
labourers;  seeing  how  the  thing 
works,  I  am  able  to  give  you  some 
intelligence  that  may  sene  to 


assist  your  judgment  in  the  ma¬ 
naging  of  your  affairs. 

You  know,  that  I  before  stated, 
that  villains  were  seen  in  the 
market-towns,  who  were  propa¬ 
gating  the  opinion,  that  the  sove¬ 
reigns  were  not  worth  so  much 
as  a  pound.  I  find  that  this  in¬ 
telligence  of  mine  w-as  not  only 
perfectly  correct ;  but  that  those 
emissaries  of  a  set  of  villains  who 
ought,  long  ago,  to  have  been 
hanged,  produced  some  effect. 
And,  the  other  day,  a  person  ob¬ 
served  to  me  :  “  They  say,  that 
“  these  sovereigns  are  worth  only 
“  about  sixteen  shillings.’’  And 
this  I  find  to  be  believed  by  many 
persons. 

Nor  are  we  greatly  to  wonder 
at  this,  if  we  consider  how  many 
country  Rag-men  are  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  keeping  the  paper 
afloat ;  and  especially  when  we 
consider,  that  some  villains,  who 
pretended  to  report  accounts  of 
trials,  represented  that  venerable 
personage,  Mr.  Justice  Best,  as 
having  said,  at  the  last  Somerset 
Assizes,  that  the  “  Bank  of  Enjr- 
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4‘  land  Notes  were  more  valuable 
“  than  the  present  gold  coin  ;  ”  a 
grosser  libel  than  which  was  never, 
snrelv,  published  since  the  art 
of  printing  was  discovered!  For, 
here  is  one  of  the  twelve  Judges 
represented  as  running  down  the 
king's  coin ,  and,  in  fact,  as  accus¬ 
ing  the  government  of  practising 
a  fraud ,  a  most  sweeping  fraud, 

upon  his  Majesty’s  subjects  in 

/ 

his  -Majesty’s  name  and  by  means 
of  his  royal  “  Image  and  super¬ 
scription  !  ”  If  this  be  not  a  libel , 
what  is  ?  If  this  be  not  “  sedi¬ 
tious,”  what  is  ? 

However,  my  friends,  leaving 
the  Government  to  do  what  it  likes 
with  these  seditious  libellers,  we 
have  only  to  reflect  a  little  to  be 
convinced,  that  the  assertion,  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Judge  by 
these  news-paper  hirelings  of  the 
Rag-men,  is  wholly  false.  In  the 
first  place,  if  any  one  will  put 
twenty  good  guineas  in  one  scale, 
and  twenty-one  sovereigns  in  the 
other;  he  will  find,  that  they 
are  of  exactly  the  same  weight. 
But,  then,  say  the  Rag-men,  “  the 
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gold  is  not  so  fine.”  If  that  were 
the  case,  the  Master  of  the  Mint, 
Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  (whose 
name  has  been  changed  to  some¬ 
thing  that  I  forget) ;  he,  the  Rank- 
Directors,  and  the  Ministers  aO 
ought  to  be  tried  for  high-trea¬ 
son ;  for,  they  would  have  fal¬ 
sified  the  King’s  coin. 

But,  the  security  of  the  public 
is  tiiis  :  the  Bank  is  compelled  by 
law  to  issue,  on  demand,  gold  bars, 
of  standard  quality ;  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  same  quality  as  the 
guinea-gold,  at  79s.  lid.  an  ounce. 
Now,  observe,  that  the  ounce  of 
guinea-gold,  is,  at  the  Mint, worth 
77s.  lOid.  So  that,  upon  an 
ounce  of  gold,  there  is  only  Is.  7  id. 
difference.  Now,  if  the  sovereigns 
were  worth  only  16s.  each,  how 
soon  w  ould  the  Jews,  or  the  sharp 
Christians,  take  four  sovereigns 
and  get  an  ounce  of  gold  for 
them ;  that  is  to  say,  79s.  Gd.  in 
exchange  for  four  things  worth 
only  64s.  and  get  1 5s.  Gd.  by  the 
bargain  1  Yet  they  do  not  do 
this !  They  might  clear  forty-sir: 
pounds  ten  shillings  sterling  in  the 
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purchase  of  every  bar  of  gold, 
seeing  that  the  bars  weigh  sixty 
ounces ! 

Now,  is  there  any  man  in  his 
senses,  who  believes,  that  Jews 
and  Jew-like  Christians  would 
remain  idle  in  a  case  like  this  ? 
And  yet  the  great  body  of  the 
country-people  believe,  that  the 
gold  is  liyht,  or  had.  Let  them  ; 
and  profit  you  from  their  folly. 
It  is,  however,  no  wonder,  that 
they  should  be  thus  silly,  when 
one  considers,  that  it  is  the  interest, 
the  deep  interest,  of  all  the  Rag¬ 
men  to  deceive  them  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  These  Rag-men  and  their 
underlings  now  amount  to  about 
ten  thousand ,  exclusive  of  those 
in  London  ;  and  they  are  stationed 
all  over  the  country  in  proportion 
to  the  population.  There  are  as 
many  “bankers,”  as  they  are 
called,  as  there  are  parish 
churches !  So  that  there  is  not 
a  village,  however  small,  into 
which  some  one  or  other  of  these 
deceivers  does  not  ppke  his  nose, 
either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Then  the  press  is  a  capital  engine. 


The  newspapers,  reviews,  and 
magazines  in  London  are  in  the 
power,  and  under  the  immediate 
direction,  either  of  the  THING 
itself,  or  of  persons  who  are  stock¬ 
jobbers,  insurance-sharers,  or,  at 
the  very  least,  of  persons  who 
have  an  interest  in  supporting  the 
paper-system.  And,  as  to  the 
Country-papers,  they  are  mere 
instruments  (generally  speaking) 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  carry 
on  the  small  concerns  of  the 
THING  ;  and,  besides,  where  is 
there  a  country  newspaper  with¬ 
out  three  country  rag-men  close 
in  the  vicinage  ?  Ah !  do  you 
suppose,  then,  that  a  country- 
newspaper  proprietor  will  dare  to 
say  any  thing  to  enlighten  its 
readers  as  to  the  real  state  of  the 
Rag  affair !  No :  these  news¬ 
papers  see,  in  short,  their  oxen 
fall  in  the  fall  of  the  Rags  ;  and 
they  have  already  felt  pretty  se¬ 
verely  the  effect  of  i*.e  diminution 
of  the  Rags.  There  would  appear 
to  be  a  great  affinity  between 
news-papers  and  bank-notes. 
For,  besides  that  both  are  made 
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of  rags,  and  both  false  as  to  the 
words  imprinted  on  them  ;  they 
have  risen  together,  are  declining 
together,  and  will  fall  together. 
Take  away  the  “  Price  of  Stocks ” 
and  the  eagerness  which  jobbers 
have  to  be  informed  of  what  may 
affect  their  interests,  and  you  take 
away  ninety-nine  hundredths  of 
the  motives  to  the  paying  of 
people  for  news-papers. 

Nevertheless  the  paper-money 
will  all  come  down,  if  Peel’s  Bill, 
that  rock  of  our  political  salvation, 
be  persevered  in.  It  may  appear 
strange  ;  but  it  is  perfectly  true, 
that  the  Lawyers  and  the  Parsons 
are,  almost  to  a  man,  on  the  side 
of  the  paper-money.  They  “  like 
notes  best.”  They  can  see  “  no 
use  in  the  gold.”  They  know  very 
wrell  how  many  unfortunate  crea¬ 
tures  the  paper  brings  to  the 
gallows.  They  know,  too,  all  the 
numerous  advantages  that  a  real 
money  has  over  a  sham  money 
They  know  how  dangerous  it 
must  be  for  the  nation  to  go  on 
to  the  verge  of  another  war  wjth 
a  paper-money,  which  any  nation 


can  counterfeit  and  pour  in  upon 
us.  And,  yet,  they  cling  to  the 
paper-money !  If  you  were  to 
ask  them  their  reason,  and  if  thev 
clearly  saw  the  reason  themselves, 
they  would  tell  you  :  “  We 

“  know  that  we  have  done  well 
“  with  the  paper-money  ;  we 
“  know,  that,  as  that  has  swelled 
“  in  bulk,  our  power  and  riches 
“  have  increased  ;  we  know  that 
“  a  paper-money  tends  to  keep  the 
“  mass  of  the  people  down ;  we 
“  know  also,  that  it  cannot  be  got- 
“  ten  rid  of  without  a  furious 
“  shock  happening  to  the  whole 
“  system,  and,  in  that  shock, 
“  though  the  millions  would  gain, 
“  ice  should  lose.”  However,  the 
far  greater  part  of  them  have  no 
clear  idea  upon  the  subject ;  have 
no  distinct  notion  as  to  the  final 
effect ;  as  to  how  the  thing  would 
work ;  as  to  the  manner  and  de¬ 
gree  in  which  it  would  affect  them. 
But,  they  have  a  sort  of  vague 
conviction  ;  a  sort  of  feeling  ;  a 
sort  of  smell,  that  this  paper- 
money  can  never  go  away  without 

producing  a  great  change  of  some 
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sort  or  other; 
they  constantly  dread. 

Only  think  of  the  influence  of 
these  two  bodies  on  the  farmers 
and  tradesmen  ! 

Nevertheless,  as  I  said  before, 
Peel’s  Bill  will  do  the  work  in 
spite  of  Bankers, Parsons, Lawyers 
and  Newspapers;  for,  there  are 
the  Forgers  and  there  are  the 
Jews,  and  there  are  the  Tax- 
gatherers.  The  paper-money  must 
keep  diminishing  in  quantity  in 
spite  of  all  that  can  he  done  by 
all  those  whose  interest  it.  is  to 
■uphold  it.  For,  though  gold  find 
its  way  slowly  about  the  country, 
it  will  find  its  way  as  the  Rag-men 
draw  in,  and  draw  in  they  con¬ 
tinually  must  l  observed,  some 
Registers  back,  that,  in  Cumber¬ 
land,  for  instance,  there  was  no 
such  thing  to  be  seen  as  a  Sove¬ 
reign  or  a  Bank  of  England  note  ; 
and  yet  (mark  it)  the  prices  had 
fallen  in  just  the  same  proportion 
as  near  London,  where  the  paper- 
money  no  longer  is  in  general  cir¬ 
culation. 

Let  me  stop  here,  while  the 


thought  is  in  my  head,  to  remark 
how  the  Government  and  the  Mo¬ 
ther  Bank  have  been  deceived  as 
to  the  demand  for  gold.  When 
the  Act  Mas  passed,  last  April, 
allowing  the  Bank  to  pay  in  gold, 
the  Minister  stated,  in  the  “  Col¬ 
lective  Wisdom,”  that  it  Mas  in¬ 
tended  that  the  gold  should  circu¬ 
late  ALONG  WITH  the  one- 
pound  notes,  which  it  Mas  not  in¬ 
tended  to  withdraw  from  circula¬ 
tion  !  This  is  very  well  worth 
keeping  in  mind.  It  was  further 
observed  by  the  “  Minister  of 
finance ”  (how  we  shall  laugh  at 
these  names  by-and-by !)  that  the 
bringing  out  of  the  gold  M  ould  add 
to  the  whole  quantify  of  the  circu- 

t  *  '  .  *  J 

lating  medium,  and  that,  thereby, 
a  lift  Mould  be  given  to  prices  ! 
This  Mas  most  monstrous  foolish¬ 
ness  to  be  sure ;  but,  we  shall  pre¬ 
sently  come  to  the  result  The 
Courier  newspaper,  the  moment 
the  gold  appeared,  told  its  readers, 
that  the  public  seemed  to  be  in 
error  as  to  the  intention  of  the  act; 
for,  that  it  was  not  meant  to  with¬ 
draw  the  one-pound  notes  from 
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circulation,  but  only  to  cause  gold 
to  circulate  concurrently  with 
them  !  This  clearly  shows,  that 
the  Government  and  the  Bank  did 
not  expect  that  the  demand  for 
gold  would  be  equal  in  amount  to 
the  one-pound  notes.  But,  it  has 
not  only  taken  all  those  notes  out 
of  circulation ;  it  has  not  only 
made  the  Bank  decline  to  prose¬ 
cute  forgers  of  one  pound  notes  ; 
but  has  now  made  a  large  hole 
already  in  the  Jives,  of  which  the 
Bank  has  publicly  notified  its  in¬ 
tention  to  issue  no  more!  I  beg 
you,  my  friends,  to  bear  this  para¬ 
graph  in  minid  ;  and  to  recollect, 
that  forgers  can  make  noughts  as 
well  as  figures  of. one  and  of  five. 
When  there  was  no  gold;  when 
there  was  nothing  but  paper  to  be 
had ;  when  the  insolent  vagabonds 
poked  that  in  your  face,  and  bid 
you  take  that,  or  nothing,  there 
was  no  remedy  for  the  evil ;  but, 
now  the  forgers  will  drive  people 
to  seek  security  in  gold  ;  and,  by 
degrees,  the  paper  will  and  must 
disappear.  .  ,'■** 

.  L 

Xet  me  now  return  to  the  point 


at  which  I  broke  off  about  the 
country  Rags.  These  will  dimi¬ 
nish  in  quantity  in  every  part  cC 
the  country  long  before  the  gold 
reaches  the  utmost  points;  and, 
for  the  reasons  that  1  before  gave. 
If  the  country  rags  were  wanted 
only  for  liome-use,  there  would  be 
no  cause  of  diminution,  if  the  peo¬ 
ple  still  had  faith  in  them,  and 
prices,  if  you  could  cut  off  com¬ 
munication  with  London,  would 
keep  up  in  the  distant  parts. 

But,  there  is  money  wanted  far 
send  away.  The  landlord  want® 
some  to  take  to  London,  or,  now- 
a-days,  to  France,  to  help  makes 
amends  for  the  gallant  exploits  oT 
“  Old  Blucher”  and  the  rest  eT 
them ;  and,  above  all,  there  is 
money  wanted  to  be  sent  away 
for  the  Fundlords  and  other  Tax- 
eaters.  Now,  country  rags  will 
not  do  for  these  purposes.  The 
country  ragman  must,  in  these 
cases,  provide  sovcrciyns  or  bank 
of  England  notes  !  And,  how  is 
he  to  get  these  1  Why,  by  send¬ 
ing  to  London  for  them.  Acd 
how  is  he  to  get  them  there  l  JSf 
2  12 
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drawing  part  of  his  funds  out  of 
the  hands  of  his  London  Banker, 
with  whom  those  funds  are  lodged. 
And,  observe,  that,  in  whatever 
degree  he  diminishes  the  amount 
of  those  funds,  he  must  diminish 
the  amount  of  his  circulating 
rags. 

Want  of  room  obliges  me  to 
break  off  here,  my  friends.  In 
my  next  I  will  give  you  a  clear 
view  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
thing  works,  a  most  curious  and 
interesting  instance  of  which  has 
just  offered  itself  in  the  collection 
of  the  Excise  Taxes  in  Hamp¬ 
shire,  at  a  place  not  far  from 
whicl?  I  write  this  Register. 
And  you  will  see  by  the  prices 
that  produce  is  fetching  in  the 
country  how  completely  impossi¬ 
ble  it  is,  that  the  THING  should 
long  go  on  in  its  present  course. 

I  am 

Your  Friend, 

Wm.  cobbett. 

P.  S .  In  my  next  I  will  point 
out  how  money  may  be  employed 
with  perfect  safety,  if  you  find 
inconvenience  in  keeping  large 


sums  of  gold  by  you.  That  is  to 
say,  unless  the  little  shilling  pro¬ 
ject  be  adopted  ;  for,  in  that  case, 
there  is  nothing  short  of  the  hoard 
that  will  secure  you.  Before  I 
conclude  I  cannot  help  giving  you 
an  instance  of  the  consequences 
of  having  country  rags  in  your 
possession.  I  take  it  from  the 
“  Durham,  Chronicle which  is 
almost  the  only  newspaper  in 
which  I  have  ever  seen  an  useful 
hint  on  the  subject. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Durham 
Chronicle. 

“  Sir, — I  was  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  the  other  day  on  receiving 
a  dividend  of  tenpence  in  the  pound 
from  the  Assignees  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  Bank,  Newcastle,  and 
much  gratified  at  being  told  that 
5 d.  or  6 d.  more  would  be  forth¬ 
coming  :  indeed  the  pleasure  I 
received  was  unbounded,  for,  said 
I,  I  have  already  received  eight 
shillings  and  three-pence  in  the 
pound,  a  dividend  much  beyond 
what  I  contemplated  to  obtain, 
considering  the  great  expences 
incurred  in  getting  in  the  money, 
and  working  the  commission  (as 
some  persons  call  the  settling  of 
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bankrupts’  affairs.)  I  would  no 
doubt  have  continued  to  enter¬ 
tain  this  delusive  notion,  if  I  hac 
not  in  a  moment  of  ill-judged 
exultation  mentioned  the  matter 
to  our  school-master,  who  is  said 
by  our  neighbours  to  be  a  cutish 
chap ;  he  seemed  to  amuse  him¬ 
self  at  my  expence,  and  to  con¬ 
vince  me  of  my  folly,  at  our  next 
meeting  told  me  as  follows  : — 

“  Suppose  you  had  a  one  pound 
note  of  Surtees  and  Co.’s  Bank 
when  they  stopped  payment  on 
30th  June,  1803,  this  sum  at  a 

compound  interest  of  5  per  cent. 

• 

would  now  amount  to  21.  8 s.  8|d.  ; 
from  this  sum  deduct  the  dividends 
received,  viz. 

•v.  fi.  s.  (1. 

1  Mar.1812,  5  5  with  int.equal  to  8  8 

1  Dec. 1818,  2  0  do.  do.  2  3i 

1  Oct. 1821,  0  10  do.  do.  0  10 

11  0£ 

Thereby  losing  U.  16s.  11  \d.  by 
being  the  unfortunate  possessor  of 
a  single  pound ;  it  is  not  unreason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  money  is 
worth  5  per  cent,  to  you,  nor  at  all 
unlikely  that  a  pound  in  your 
hands  would  have  been  as  produc¬ 


tive  as  I  have  now  stated  it :  you 
see  then  a  holder  of  one  hundred 
pounds  in  these  notes  would  sus¬ 
tain  a  loss  of  184£  13s.  9d. !! !” 

I  confess  I  was  much  cha¬ 
grined  by  this  discovery,  and  could 
not  help  exclaiming,  This  is  the 
blessed  effects  of  reposing  implicit 
confidence  in  bankers,  and  a  pow¬ 
erful  motive  why  the  public  ought 
to  be  guarded  against  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  that  dreadful  evil — the 
failure  of  a  Country  Bank. 

I  am,  Si c. 

M.  G. 

D - ,  17th  October,  1821. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  trusting 
country  rag-men  !  Yet,  those 
effects  are  right.  They  are  the 
just  punishment  of  those  who 
perversely  adhere  to,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  uphold  so  vile  and  so 
abominable  a  system.  The  man 
who  does  his  best  to  cause  other 
men  to  fall  into  temptation  to 
commit  that  for  which  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death  is  awarded,  ougkf 
to  be  ruined. 
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SIR  ROBERT  WILSON. 


'The  fury ,  the  perfect  ferocious- 
teasj,  which  my  remarks  upon 
Shis  subject  have  excited  in  the 
breasts  of  the  underlings  of  the 
Whigs,  and  especially  in  the  thing 
called  the  breast  of  Bott- Smith  of 
•Liverpool,  is  the  strongest  possible 
proof,  that  I  am  right  and  that 
tbej  are  wrong.  They  affect  to 
believe,  that  these  remarks  have 
bad  no  weight  with  the  jmhlic, 
sand  that  my  readers  (poor  souls  !) 
are  nothing.  This  may  be  true ; 
but,  why,  then,  be  in  such  a  rage 
%vitk  me?  Why  not  laugh  at  efforts 
so  wholly  impotent  1  There  is  one 
man,  at  Birmingham,  who  really 
seem*  mad.  Was  I  wrong,  then, 
in  authorising  a  couple  of  Radicals 
to  take  him  under  the  town-pump 
for  half  an  hour  ?  Was  not  that 
si  good  way  to  cool  him. 

The  friends  of  Sir  Robert  say, 
that  he  has  confessed  his  error  as 
to  Napoleon’s  poisoning  his  own 
sick  soldiers.  What !  do  you  call 


it  an  error  ?  It  was  simply  a 

matter  of  fact.  Sir  Robert 

knew  it  to  be  true,  or  he  did 

not.  If  the  latter,  he  wrote  and 

published  a  most  atrocious  charge 

without  knowing  it  to  be  true  ; 

if  the  former,  he  has  been  guilty 

of  falshood  in  retracting,  or,  ais 

it  is  called,  confessing  his  error . 

But,  “  confess  his  error  1  ”  When  ? 

Where  ?  How  ?  There  is  his  book, 

last  edition  as  well  as  first  edition, 

* 

carrying  the  abominable  falshood 
about  the  world,  and,  thanks  to 
the  fowl-singer  or  trunk-maker  if 
it  do  not  carry  it  down  to  pos¬ 
terity. 

However,  after  all,  I  do  not 
wish  to  injure  the  subscription  as 
far  as  the  Whigs  are  concerned. 

I  only  want  the  people  not  to 
make  fools  of  themselves  by  giving 
countenance  to  a  thing  like  this 
while  these  same  Whigs  are  suf¬ 
fering  a  score  or  two  of  Reformers 
and  their  families  to  rot  and  starve, 
and  while  they  show  more  than 
brotherly  affection  for  the  im¬ 
prisoned  Massa  Massa  Lopez  ! 
Let  the  Whigs  subscribe  ;  but. 
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let  not  the  people  uphold  him  who 
voted  away  an  immense  sum  of 
their  money  to  the  Duke  of  Cla¬ 
rence,  because  the  King  had  been 
kind  to  his  own  family.  Suppose 
the  king  were  to  promote  “Glory’s” 
.son  ;  make  him  commander  in  a 
“  disturbed  district ;  ”  we  shall 
have  the  Rump  swearing,  that  it 
is  quite  right  for  “  Glory  ”  to  be 
liberal  in  voting  away  our  money 
in  gratitude  for  the  king’s  kind¬ 
ness  !  Oh,  no  !  Let  the  Whigs 
subscribe ;  but  let  the  people , 
let  the  public ,  leave  those  who  live 
by  the  sword  to  abide  by  the  laws 
of  the  sword. 


JOURNAL. 

Oct.  30.  Tuesday  ( Evening  ) 
Berghclf.re. — Came  through  a 
place  called  “  a  park  ”  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  Mr.  Montague,  who  is 
now  abroad;  for  the  purpose, 
I  suppose,  of  generously  assist¬ 
ing  to  compensate  the  French 
people  tor  what  they  lost  by  the 


entrance  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
Armies  into  their  country.  Of  all 
the  ridiculous  things  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life  this  place  is  the  most  ridi¬ 
culous.  The  house  looks  like  a  sort 

I 

of  church,  in  somewhat  of  a  gothic 
style  of  building,  with  crosses  on. 
the  tops  of  different  parts  of  the 
pile.  There  is  a  sort  of  swamp, 
at  the  foot  of  a  wood,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  front  of  the 
house.  This  swamp  has  been 
dug  out  in  the  middle  to  show  the 
water  to  the  eye ;  so  that  there  is 
a  sort  of  river,  or  chain  of  dimi¬ 
nutive  lakes,  going  down  a  little 
valley,  about  500  yards  long,  the 
water  proceeding  from  the  soak 
>f  the  higher  ground  on  both 
sides.  By  the  sides  of  these 
lakes  there  are  little  flower  gar- 
lens,  laid  out  in  the  Dutch  man¬ 
ner  ;  that  is  to  sa\%  cut  out  into 
all  manner  of  superficial  geo¬ 
metrical  figures.  Here  is  the 
'/rand  en  petit,  or  mock  magni¬ 
ficence,  more  complete  than  I 
ever  beheld  it  before.  Here  is 
v  fountain,  the  bason  of  which 
is  not  four  feet  over,  and  the 
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■water  spout  not  exceeding  the 
pour  from  a  tea-pot.  Here  is  a 
bridge  over  a  river  o.f  which  a 
child  four  years  old  would  clear 
the  banks  at  a  jump.  I  could  not 
have  trusted  myself  on  the  bridge 
for  fear  of  the  consequences  to 
Mr. Montague;  but  I  very  con¬ 
veniently  stepped  over  the  river, 
In  imitation  of  the  Colossus.  In 
another  part  there  was  a  lions 
month  spouting  out  water  into  the 
lake,  which  was  so  much  like  the 
vomiting  of  a  dog,  that  I  could 
almost  have  pitied  the  poor  Lion. 
In  short,  such  fooleries  I  never 
before  beheld  ;  but,  what  I  dis¬ 
liked  most  was  the  apparent  im~ 
piety  of  a  part  of  these  works  of 
refined  taste.  I  did  not  like  the 
mosses  on  the  dwelling  house ; 
but,  in  one  of  the  gravel  walks, 
we  had  to  pass  under  a  gothic 
arch,  with  a  cross  on  the  top  of  it, 
and,  in  the  point  of  the  arch  a 
niche  for  a  saint  or  the  virgin ,  the 
figure  being  gone  through  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  and  the  pe¬ 
destal  only  remaining,  as  we  so 
frequently  see  on  the  outsides  of 


Cathedrals  and  of  old  Churches 
and  Chapels.  But,  the  good  of 
it  was,  this  gothic  arch,  disfigured 
by  the  hand  of  old  Father  Time, 
was  composed  of  Scotch  fr  wood , 
as  rotten  as  a  pear ;  nailed  to¬ 
gether  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
the  thing  appear,  from  a  distance, 
like  the  remnant  of  a  ruin!  I 
wonder  how  long  this  sickly,  this 
childish,  taste  is  to  remain  ?  I  do 
not  know  who  this  gentleman  is. 
I  suppose  he  is  some  honest  per¬ 
son  from  the  ’Change  or  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  and  that  these  gothic 
arches  are  to  denote  the  antiquity 
of  his  origin  !  Not  a  bad  plan  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  one  that  I  once 
took  the  liberty  to  recommend  to 
those  Fundlords  who  retire  to  be 
country- ’squires.  But,  I  never 
recommended  the  Crucifixes ! 
To  be  sure  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  may,  in  England,  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  gentleman  s  religion, 
it  being  the  most  ancient  in  the 
country ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  for¬ 
tunate  for  a  Fundlord  when  he 
happens  (if  he  ever  do  happen) 
to  be  of  that  faith.  But,  for  a 
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protestant  to  hoist  crucifixes  about 
his  house  and  grounds,  can  be 
deemed  little  else  than  a  mockery 
of  the  death  of  Christ.  This 
gentleman  may,  for  any  thing  that 
I  know,  be  a  Catholic ;  in  which 
case  I  applaud  his  piety  and  pity 
his  taste.  At  the  end  of  this  scene 
of  mock  grandeur  and  mock  an¬ 
tiquity  1  found  something  more 
rational  ;  namely,  some  hare- 
hounds,  and,  in  half  an  hour 
after,  we  found,  and  I  had  the 
first  hare-hunt  that  I  had  had 
since  I  wore  a  smock-frock  !  We 
killed  our  hare  after  good  sport, 
and  got  to  Berghclere  in  the 
evening  to  a  nice  farm-house  in 
a  dell,  sheltered  from  every  wind, 
and  with  plenty  of  good  living  ; 
though  with  no  gothic  arches  made 
of  Scotch-fir ! 

Oct.  31.  Wednesday. — A  fine 
day.  Too  many  hares  here  ;  but, 
our  hunting  was  not  bad ;  or,  at 
least,  it  was  a  great  treat  to  me, 
who  used,  when  a  boy,  to  have 
my  legs  and  thighs  so  often  filled 
with  thorns  in  running  after 
the  hounds,  anticipating  with 


pretty  great  certainty,  a  “  waling  ” 
of  the  back  at  night.  We  had 
grey-hounds  a  part  of  the  day  ; 
but  the  ground  on  the  hills  is  so 
flinty ,  that  I  do  not  like  the  coun¬ 
try  for  coursing.  The  dogs’  legs 
are  presently  cut  to  pieces. 

Nov.  1.  Thursday. — Mr.  Budd 
has  Swedish  Turnips ,  Mangel- 
Wurzel,  and  Cabbages  of  various 
kinds,  transplanted.  All  are  very 
fine  indeed.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  mere  satisfactory  experi¬ 
ments  in  transplanting  than  have 
been  made  here.  But,  this  is  not 
a  proper  place  to  give  a  particular 
account  of  them.  I  went  to  see 
the  best  cultivated  parts  round 
Newbury ;  but  I  saw7  no  spot  with 
half  the  “  feed  ”  that  I  see  here 
upon  a  spot  of  similar  extent. 

Nov.  2.  Friday. — Hurstbourn 
Tarrant,  Hants.  —  This  place 
is  commonly  called  Uphusband, 
which  is,  I  think,  as  decent  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  names  as  one  would 
wish  to  meet  with.  However, 
Uphusband  the  people  will  have 
it,  and  Uphusband  it  shall  be  for 
me.  I  came  from  Berghclere 
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this  morning  and  through  the  park' 
of  Lord  Caernarvon,  at  High- 
clere.  It  is  a  fine  season  to  look 
at  woods.  The  oaks  are  still 
covered,  the  beeches  in  their  best 
dress,  the  elms  yet  pretty  green, 
and  the  beautiful  ashes  only 
beginning  to  turn  off.  This  is, 
according  to  my  fancy,  the  pret¬ 
tiest  park  that  1  have  ever  seen. 
A  great  variety  of  hill  and  dell. 
A  good  deal  of  water,  and  this,  in 
one  part,  only  wants  the  colours 
of  American  trees  to  make  it  look 
like  a  “  creek  ;  ”  for  the  water 
runs  along  at  the  foot  of  a  steepish 
hill,  thickly  covered  with  trees, 
and  the  branches  of  the  lower¬ 
most  trees  hang  down  into  the 
water  and  hide  the  bank  com¬ 
pletely.  I  like  this  place  better 
than  Fonthilt,  Blenheim ,  Stowe, 
or  any  other  gentleman’s  grounds 
that  I  have  seen.  The  house  I 
did  not  care  about,  though  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  large  enough  to  hold 
half  a  village.  The  trees  are 
very  good,  and  the  woods  would 
be  handsomer  if  the  larches  and 
firs  wore  burnt ,  for  which  only 


they  are  fit.  The  great  beauty  of 
the  place  is,  the  lofty  downs,  as 
steep,  in  some  places,  as  the 
roof  of  a  house,  which  form  a 
sort  of  boundary,  in  the  form  of 
a  part  of  a  crescent,  to  about  a 
third  part  of  the  park,  and  then 
slope  off  and  get  more  distant,  for 
about  half  another  third  part. 
A  part  of  these  downs  is  covered 
with  trees,  chiefly  beech,  the  colour 
of  which,  at  this  season,  forms  a 
most  beautiful  contrast  with  that 
of  the  down  itself,  which  is  so 
green  and  so  smooth !  From  the 
vale  in  the  park,  along  which  we 
rode,  we  looked  apparently  almost 
perpendicularly  up  at  the  downs, 
where  the  trees  have  extended 
tnemselvcs  by  seed  more  in  some 
places  than  others,  and  thereby 
formed  numerous  salient  parts  of 
various  forms,  and,  of  course,  as 
many  and  as  variously  formed 
glades.  These,  which  are  always 
so  beautiful  in  forests  and  parks, 
are  peculiarly  beautiful  in  this 
lofty  situation  and  with  verdure  so 
smooth  as  that  of  these  chalky 
doAvns.  Our  horses  beat  up  a 
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score  or  two  of  hares  as  we 
crossed  the  park ;  and,  though 
we  met  with  no  gothic  arches 
made  of  Scotch-fir,  we  saw  some¬ 
thing  a  great  deal  better ;  namely, 
about  forty  cotes,  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  that  I  ever  saw  as  to  colour 
at  least.  They  appear  to  be  of 
the  Galway  -  breed.  They  are 
called,  in  this  country,  Lord  Caer¬ 
narvon’s  breed.  They  have  no 
horns,  and  their  colour  is  a  ground 
■of  white  with  black  or  red  spots, 
these  spots  being  from  the  size  of 
a  plate  to  that  of  a  croivn-piece ; 
and  some  of  them  have  no 
small  spots.  These  cattle  were 
lying  down  together  in  the  space 
of  about  an  acre  of  ground  ;  they 
were  in  excellent  condition,  and 
«o  fine  a  sight  of  the  kind  I  never 
saw.  Upon  leaving  the  park,  and 
coming  over  the  hills  to  this  pretty 
vale  of  Uphusband,  I  could  not 
help  calculating  how  long  it  might 
be  before  some  Jew  would  begin 
to  fix  his  eye  upon  Highclere,  and 
talk  of  putting  out  the  present 
owner,  who,  though  a  Whig,  is 
one  of  the  best  of  that  set  of  po¬ 


liticians,  and  who  acted  a  manly 
part  in  the  case  of  our  deeply 
injured  and  deeply  lamented 
Queen.  Perhaps  his  Lordship 
thinks,  that  there  is  no  fear  of  the 
Jews  as  to  him.  But,  does  he 
think,  that  his  tenants  can  selil 
fat  hogs  at  7s.  6 d.  a  score,  and 
pay  him  more  than  a  third  of  the 
rent  that  they  have  paid  him  while 
the  debt  was  contracting  l  I 
know,  that  such  a  man  does  not 
lose  his  estate  at  once ;  but,  ■with¬ 
out  rents,  what  is  the  estate  ?  And, 
that  the  Jews  will  receive  the  far 
greater  part  of  his  rents  is  certain, 
unless  the  interest  of  the  Debt 
be  reduced.  Lord  Caernarvon 
told  a  man,  in  1820,  that  he  did 
not  like  my  politics.  But,  what 
did  he  mean  by  my  politics  ?  I 
have  no  politics  but  such  as  he 
ought  to  like.  I  want  to  do  away 
with  that  infernal  system ,  which, 
after  having  beggared  and  pau¬ 
perized  the  Labouring  Classes, 
has  now,  according  to  the  Report, 
made  by  the  Ministers  themselves 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  plung¬ 
ed  the  owners  of  the  land  them- 
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selves  into  a  state  of  distress,  for 
which  those  ministers  themselves 
can  hold  out  no  remedy  !  To  be 
sure  I  labour  most  assiduously 
to  destroy  a  system  of  distress  and 
misery  ;  but,  is  that  any  reason 
why  a  Lord  should  dislike  my  po¬ 
litics  ?  However,  dislike,  or  like, 
them,  to  them,  to  those  very 
politics,  the  Lords  themselves 
must  come  at  last.  And  that  I 
should  exult  in  this  thought,  and 
take  little  pains  to  disguise  my 
exultation,  can  surprise  nobody 
who  reflects  on  what  has  passed 
within  these  last  twelve  years.  If 
the  Landlords  be  well ;  if  things 
be  going  right  with  them  ;  if  they 
have  lair  prospects  of  happy  days ; 
then  what  need  thejr  care  about 
me  and  my  politics;  but,  if  they 
find  themselves  in  “  distress,”  and 
do  not  know  how  to  get  out  of  it  ; 
and,  if  they  have  been  plunged 
into  this  distress  by  those  who 
“dislike  my  politics,”  is  there 
not  some  reason  for  men  of  sense 
to  hesitate  a  little  before  they  con¬ 
demn  those  politics  ?  If  no  great 
change  be  wanted ;  if  things  could 


remain  even;  then,  men  may 
with  some  show  of  reason,  saj 
that  I  am  disturbing  that  which 
ought  to  be  let  alone.  But,  il 
things  cannot  remain  as  they  are ; 
if  there  must  be  a  great  change ; 
is  it  not  folly,  and,  indeed,  is  it  not 
a  species  of  idiotic  perverseness, 
for  men  to  set  their  faces,  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  against  what  is 
said  as  to  this  change  bj  me, 
who  have,  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
been  warning  the  country  of  its 
danger,  and  foretelling  that  which 
has  now  come  to  pass  and  is  com¬ 
ing  to  pass  !  However,  I  make 
no  complaint  on  this  score.  Peo¬ 
ple  disliking  my  politics  “  neither 
“  picks  my  pocket,  no-  breaks 
“  my  leg,”  as  Jefferson  said  by 
the  writings  of  the  Atheists.  If 
they  be  pleased  in  disliking  my 
politics,  1  am  pleased  in  liking 
them  ;  and  so  we  are  both  enjoy¬ 
ing  ourselves.  If  the  country 
want  no  assistance  from  me,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  1  want  none  from 
it. 

Nov.  3.  Saturday. —  Fat  hogs 
have  lately  sold,  in  this  village,  at 
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s.  6 d.  a  score  (but  would  hardly 
i  ring  that  now),  that  is  to  say,  at 
,  \d.  a  pound.  The  hog  is 
reighed  whole,  when  killed  and 
ressed.  The  head  and  feet  are 
ncluded ;  but,  so  is  the  lard. 
Togs  fatted  on  peas  or  barley- 
aeal  may  be  called  the  very  best 
neat  that  England  contains.  At 
'Salisbury  (only  about  20  miles 
iff )  fat  hpgs  sell  for  5s.  to 
Is.  6d.  a  score.  But,  then,  ob- 
erve,  these  are  dairy  hoys,  which 
ire  not  nearly  so  good  in  quality 
is  the  corn-fed  hogs.  But,  I 
shall  probably  hear  more  about 
hese  prices  as  I  get  further 
owards  the  West.  Some  wheat 
aas  been  sold  at  Newbury-market 
for  61.  a  load  (40  bushels  ;)  that 
is  at  3s.  a  bushel.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  crop  is  wholly  unfit 
for  bread  flour ,  and  is  not  equal 
in  value  to  good  barley.  In  not 
a  few  instances  the  wheat  has  been 
carried  into  the  gate ,  or  yard,  and 
thrown  down  to  be  made  dung  of. 
So  that,  if  we  were  to  take  the 
average,  it  would  not  exceed,  I  am 
convinced,  5s.  a  bushel  in  this 


part  of  the  country  ;  and  the 
average  of  all  England  would  not, 
perhaps,  exceed  4s.  or  3s.  6 d.  a 
bushel.  However,  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool  has  got  a  bad  harvest  at 
last !  That  remedy  has  been 
applied !  Somebody  sent  me 
sometime  ago,  that  stupid  news¬ 
paper,  called  the  Morning  Herald, 
in  which  its  readers  were  reminded 
of  my  “  false  prophecies,  ”  I  har- 
ing(as  this  papersaid)  foretold  that 
wheat  would  be  at  two  shillings 
a  bushel  before  Christmas.  These 
gentlemen  of  the  «  respecta¬ 
ble  part  of  the  press  ”  do  not 
mind  lying  a  little  upon  a  pinch.* 
What  I  said  was  this  :  that,  if  the 
crop  were  good  and  the  har¬ 
vest  fine,  and  gold  continued  to 
be  paid  at  the  Bank,  we  should 
see  wheat  at  fwr,  not  two,  shil- 


*  See  Walter’s  “  Times  ”  of 
Tuesday  last,  for  the  following : 
“  Mr,  Cobbett  has  thrown  open  the 
front  of  kis  house  at  Kensington,  where 
he  proposes  to  sell  meat  at  a  reduced 
price.” 
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lings  a  bushel  before  Christmas. 
Now,  the  crop  was,  in  many  parts, 
very  much  blighted,  and  the  har¬ 
vest  was  very  bad  indeed;  and 
yet  the  average  of  England,  in¬ 
cluding  that  which  is  destroyed, 
or  not  brought  to  market  at  all, 
will  not  exceed  4s.-  a  bushel.  A 
farmer  told  me,  the  other  day, 
that  he  got  so  little  offered  for 
some  of  his  wheat,  that  he  was 
resolved  not  to  take  any  more  of 
it  to  market ;  but  to  give  it  to  hogs. 
Therefore,  in  speaking  of  the  price 
of  wheat,  you  are  to  take  in  the 
unsold  as  well  as  the  sold ;  that 
which  fetches  nothing  as  well  as 
that  which  is  sold  at  high  price. — 
I  see,  in  the  Irish  papers,  which 
have  overtaken  me  on  my  way, 
that  the  system  is  working  the 
Agriculturasses  in  “  the  sister- 
kingdom”  too!  The  following 
paragraph  will  show  that  the  re¬ 
medy  of  a  bad  harvest  has  not 
done  our  dear  sister  much  good. 
“  Ar  very  numerous  meeting  of 
“  the  Kildare  Farming  Society 
met  at  Naas  on  the  24th  inst. 
“  the  Duke  of  Leinster  in  the 


“  Chair;  Robert  de  la  Touche, 
“  Esq.  M.  P.  Vice  President- 
“  Nothing  can  more  strongly 
“  prove  the  BADNESS  OF 
“  THE  TIMES,  arid  very  unfor - 
“  tunate  state  of  the  country,  than 
“  the  necessity  in  which  the  So- 
“  ciety  finds  itself  of  discontinue 
“  ing  its  premiums,  from  its  pre - 
“  sent  leant  of  funds.  The  best 
“  members  of  the  farming  classes 
“  have  got  so  much  in  arrear  in 
“  their  subscriptions  that  they 
“  have  declined  to  appear  or  to 
“  dine  with  their  neighbours,  and 
“  general  depression  damps  the 
“  spirit  of  the  most  industrious  and 
“  hitherto  prosperous  cultivators. iy 
You  are  mistaken,  Pat ;  it  is  not 
the  times  any  more  than  it  is  the 
scars.  Bobadil,  you  know,  im¬ 
puted  his  beating  to  the  planets : 
“  planet-stricken,  by  the  foot  of 
“Pharaoh!” — “  No, Captain, ”says 
Welldon,  “  indeed  it  was  a  stick.” 
It  is  not  the  times,  dear  Patrick  : 
it  is  the  government,  who  having 
first  contracted  a  great  debt  in 
depreciated  money,  are  now  com¬ 
pelling  you  to  pay  the  interest  at 
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the  rate  of  three  for  one.  Whe¬ 
ther  this  be  rigid ,  or  wrong,  the 
Agriculturasses  best  know :  it  is 
much  more  their  affair  than  it  is 
mine  ;  but,  be  you  well  assured, 
that  they  are  only  at  the  beginning 
of  their  sorrows.  Ah!  Patrick, 
whoever  shall  live  only  a  few 
years  will  see  a  grand  change  in 
your  state!  Something  a  little 
more  rational  than  “  Catholic 
Emancipation”  will  take  place, 
or  I  am  the  most  deceived  of.  all 
mankind.  This  Debt  is  your 
best,  and,  indeed,  your  only 
friend.  It  must,  at  last,  give  the 
THING  a  shake,  such  as  it  never 
had  before. — The  accounts  which 
my  country  newspapers  give  of 
the  failure  of  farmers  are  perfectly 
dismal.  In  many,  many  instances 
they  have  put  an,  end  to  their 
existence,  as  the  poor  deluded 
creatures  did  who  had  been  ruined 
by  the  South  Sea  Bubble!  I 
cannot  help  feeling  for  these  peo¬ 
ple,  for  wrhom  my  birth,  education, 
taste  and  habits  give  me  so  strong 
a  partiality.  Who  can  help  feel¬ 
ing  for  their  wives  and  children, 
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hurled  down  headlong  from  af¬ 
fluence  to  misery  in  the  space  of 
a  few  months !  Become  all  of  a 
sudden  the  mockery  of  those 
whom  they  compelled,  perhaps,  to 
cringe  before  them !  If  the  La¬ 
bourers  exult,  one  cannot  say  that 
it  is  unnatural.  If  Reason  have 
her  fair  sway,  I  am  exempted 
from  all  pain  upon  this  occasion. 
I  have  done  my  best  to  prevent 
these  calamities.  Those  farmers 
who  have  attended  to  me  are  safe 
while  the  storm  rages.  My  en¬ 
deavours  to  stop  the  evil  in  time 
cost  me  the  earnings  of  twenty 
long  years !  I  did  not  sink,  no, 
nor  bend,  beneath  the  heavy  and 
reiterated  blow;s  of  the  accursed 
system,  which  I  have  dealt  back 
blow'  for  blow  ;  and,  blessed  be 
God,  I  now  see  it  reel!  It  is 
staggering  about  like  a  sheep  w  ith 
w  ater  in  the  head :  turning  its  pate 
up  on  one  side  :  seeming  to  listen, 
but  has  no  hearing :  seeming  to 
look,  but  has  no  sight :  one  day 
it  capers  and  dances :  the  next  it 
mopes  and  seems  ready  to  die.  It 
will  live  long  enough  yet,  how- 
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ever,  to  make  thousands  upon 
thousands  hang  themselves  or  cut 
their  throats. 


ANDRE  S  BONES. 


These  bones  keep  very  snug  ! 
1  shall  be  obliged  to  any  one,  w  ho 
will  give  me  information  of  their 
final  interment,  or  of  any  circum¬ 
stance  belonging  to  them. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


For  several  letters  and  news¬ 
papers  I  return  my  best  thanks. 
I  will,  in  my  next,  or  as  soon  as 
I  can,  profit  from  these ;  and 
especially  from  what  my  corres¬ 
pondent  says  about  the  miserable 
trickery  in  the  affair  of  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  which,  however,  is  seen 
through  by  all  sensible  persons. 
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CORBETT’S 

LETTERS  TO  LANDLORDS, 

On  the  Agricultural  Report 
anil  Evidence. 

* 

LETTER  IX. 

Gloucester,  8  Nov.  1821. 

Landlords, 

249.  We  now  come  to  tlio  Com¬ 
mittee’s  Grand  Remedy  for  your 
distress.  We  now  come  to  the 
“  Landlords'  last  hope. ;  ”  and, 
therefore,  let  us  deal  fairly  by  it. 
Let  us  give  it  our  best  attention  ; 
let  us  endeavour  to  understand  it 
in  the  first  place  ;  and  let  us  en¬ 
deavour  to  ascertain  whether  there 
be  here  any  possible  remedy  or 
not. 

250.  Let  us  take  the  whole 

passage  from  the  Report,  para¬ 
graphs  80  and  87.  “  That  re- 

“  storation  must  also  be  accom- 


“  panied  with  embarrassment  to 
“  the  landowner,  in  proportion  as 
“  his  estate  is  encumbered  with 
“  mortgages  or  other  fixed  pay- 
“  ments,  assigned  upon  it  during 
“  the  period  when  land  and  rents 
“  were  raised  to  an  artificial  va- 
“  lue,  in  reference  to  the  impaired 
“  value  of  the  money  in  which 
“  those  encumbrances  were  con- 
“  tracted. — From  the  cessation  of 
“  public  loans,  the  probability  of 
“  large  accumulations  of  capital, 

“  and  the  constant  operation  of 

> 

“  such  a  sinking  fund,  as  in  the 
“  present  state  of  our  finances, 

“  may,  henceforward  during  the 

» 

“  continuance  of  pence,  be  regu- 
“  larly  appropriated  to  the  reduc- 
‘  tion  of  the  public  debt,  Your 
‘  Committee  trust  that  the  rate  of 
‘  interest  of  money,  may,  in  a 
‘  short  time,  be  so  lar  reduced 
‘  below  the  legal  maximum,  as 
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to  make  those  encumbrances  a 
«  lighter  burthen  upon  the  landed 
“  interests  of  the  kingdom.  It  is 
“  an  alleviation  which  former  in- 
“  tervals  of  peace  have  produced, 
“  at  periods  in  many  respects  les& 
“  favourable  to  its  attainment; 
“  and  if,  in  the  present  instance, 
“  the  want  of  that  alleviation  is 
“  become  more  urgent,  Your  Com- 
“  mittee  venture  hope  that, 
“  from  the  greater  accumulation 
“  of  capital  in  the  country,  co- 
“  operating  with  the  effects  of  a 
“  positive  and  steady  reduction  of 
“  the  public  debt,  this  salutary 
“  result  will  also  be  more  speedily 
“  brought  about.  They  look  for- 
“  ward  to  this  mode  of  easing  the 
“  encumbrances  of  the  landlord 
“  with  the  more  anxiety, as, amidst 
“  all  the  injury  and  injustice  which 
“  an  unsettled  currency, — an  evil 
“  they  trust  never  again  to  be  in- 
“  curred, — has  in  succession  cast 
“  upon  the  different  ranks  of  so- 
“  ciety,  the  share  of  that  evil  which 
“  has  now  fallen  upon  the  landed 
“  interest,  is  the  only  one  which, 
“  without  inflicting  greater  injury 


»  Landlords. 

“  and  greater  injustice,  admits 
“  (now  that  we  are  so  far  advanced 
“  in  the  system  of  a  restored  cur- 
“  rency)  of  no  other  relief.  The 
“  difficulties,  great  as  they  unfor- 
“  tunately  are,  in  which  it  has 
“  involved  the  farming,  the  manu- 
“  facturing  and  trading  interests 
“  of  the  country,  must  diminish  in 
“  proportion  as  contracts,  prices, 
“  and  labour,  adjust  themselves 
“  to  the  present  value  of  money. 
“  That  this  change  is  now  in  pro- 
“  gress,  and  has  already  taken 
“  place  to  a  considerable  degree, 
“  is  in  evidence  before  Your  Com- 
“  mittee.  They  are  satisfied  that 
“  it  will  continue  until  that  ba- 
“  lance  is  restored,  which  will 
“  afford  to  labour  its  due  remune- 
“  ration,  and  to  capital  its  fair  re- 
“  turn.” 

251.  Here  is  another  of  those 
blocks  of  words  (resembling  a 
“  nest  of  pill-boxes  ”)  of  which  I 
gave  a  specimen  in  Letter  VII. 
Now,  I  ask  the  reader,  be  he  who 
or  what  he  may,  whether,  even 
alter  a  third  reading,  and  that, 
too,  before  breakfast,  he  really 
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does  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
all  this  ?  The  use  of  words,  is, 
to  communicate  our  thoughts  to 
others ;  but,  if  they  be  employed 
in  a  manner  not  to  effect  that  pur¬ 
pose,  we  may  as  well  refrain  from 
speaking  and  writing.  To  twist 
together  great  parcels  of  words  in 
this  manner  is  no  mark  of  talent , 
but  the  contrary.  And,  really, 
when  we  look  well  at  this  Report, 
and  consider  it,  as  we  must,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  greatest  ability  of 
the  government,  are  we  to  wonder 
that  a  nation,  which  has  so  long 
been  under  the  management  of 
that  government,  should  be  en¬ 
tangled  in  a  combination  of  con¬ 
flicting  difficulties  from  which 
even  the  clearest  head  can  disco¬ 
ver  no  possible  means  of  escape  1 
252.  There  are  no  less  than 
three  grammatical  errors  in  this 
passage  of  the  Report,  rather  than 
have  suffered  any  one  of  which  to 
go  from  under  my  hand,  in  a  writ¬ 
ing  like  this  Report,  I  would  have 
hanged  myself.  What  coufusion 
is  here  with  “  progress  ”  and 
*l  change and  “  a  change  con- 
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tinuing  !  ”  However,  not  to  waste 
time  upon  the  manner,  let  us 
come  to  the  matter :  let  us,  for 
the  present,  at  any  rate,  leave  the 
words ,  and  come  to  the  thoughts. 

253.  And  here  I  must,  to  do 
justice  by  my  readers,  and  to  show 
my  own  superiority,  as  I  have  a 
right  to  do,  over  the  writer  of  this 
Report,  proceed  as  I  did  in  Letter 
VII. ;  that  is  to  say,  to  reduce  this 
passage  to  distinct  propositions  ; 
to  open  the  nest  of  pill-boxes ;  to 
place  the  boxes  before  the  reader 
one  by  one ;  then,  enquire  into 
the  nature  and  worth  of  each ; 
and,  lastly,  to  see  what  the  whole- 
amount  to. 

254.  The  passage  that  I  have 
quoted  means  as  follows :  1.  That 
Peel’s  Bill  (by  raising  the  value 
of  money)  must  pinch  the  Land¬ 
lord  whose  estate  is  mortgaged  (or 
otherwise  encumbered  :)  2.  That 
the  masses  of  money,  now  gained 
by  the  Fundlords,  will  (the  Com¬ 
mittee  trust)  be  lent  to  Landlords 
at  a  reduced  interest,  so  that  the 
mortgager  may  get  rid  of  the  Jive 

per  cent,  interest,  and  have  a 
2X2 
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lower  interest  to  pay :  3.  That  the 
Committee  venture  to  hope ,  that 
the  accumulation  of  capital  in  the 
country ,  co-operating  with  the 
reduction  of  the  Debt  by  the  Sink¬ 
ing  Fund,  will  bring  about  this 
lowering  of  the  interest  of  money 
more  speedily  than  at  former 
periods  :  4.  That  the  Committee 
look  forward  with  the  more  anxiety 
to  this  lowering  of  the  interest  of 
money  generally,  us  it  is  the  only 
-means  which  they  can  discover, 
.without  lowering  the  interest  of 
the  Debt,  of  giving  relief  to  the 
Landlord. 

255.  There  arc  two  propositions 
remaining ;  but  those  will  find  a 
fitter  place  by-aud-hy.  We  w  ill 
first  take  these  four ,  and  try  to 
ascertain  what  they  are  worth. 

256.  First ,  that  Peel’s  Dill 
must  pinch  the  landlord  whose 
estate  is  mortgaged  is  clear  enough; 
and,  if  mortgaged  to  any  thing 
approaching  half  its  value  of  101 3, 
must  take  it  wholly  away ,  as  the 
proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery  now  must  prove  to  every  per¬ 
son  of  common  sense.  The  mort- 
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gageee  ure  at  work,  taking  away 
the  estates  as  fast  as  the  forms  of 
the  law  will  allow  them  ;  and  no¬ 
body  can  blame  them  for  so  doing. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  the  inso¬ 
lent  Normans  are  to  be  brought 
down  and  made  to  feel,  in  their 
turn,  the  evils  of  a  system,  w  hich 
has  hitherto  oppressed  only  the 
Labouring  classes.  And,  pray, 
“  Mounseers,"  w  hen  the  Stock- 
Jobber  comes  and  bids  you  walk 
out,  and,  as  you  cast  “  one  longr 
ing,  lingering  look  behind,”  do 
recollect,  that  this  debt  was  a  debt 
of  your  own  contracting  ;  that  the 
Radicals  wanted  you  not  to  con - 
tract  it ;  that  they  warned  you  of 
the  consequences  ;  that  I,  a  Radi¬ 
cal  to  the  back-bone,  have  been 
twenty  years,  come  January,  warn¬ 
ing  you  of  these  consequences ; 
and,  that  you  contracted  the  Debt 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  preventing 
a  Reform  in  the  people's  House  of 
Parliament :  pray  remember  all 
this,  “  Mounseers,"  when  the  Jews 
come  to  oust  you  from  your  man¬ 
sions,  and  to  pull  down  and  laugh 
at  those  arms  through  which  you 
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trace  yourselves  back  to  “  the 
Conquest." 

257.  Second.  But,  you  are,  the 
Committee  say  they  “  trust,’’  not 
to  be  ousted !  Come,  then,  cheer 
up,  “  Mounscers  !  ”  Your  estates 
are,  though  actually  mortgaged , 
to  be  saved  by  a  fall  in  the  interest 
of  money.  That  is  to  say,  the 
accumulation  of  gains  in  the 
hands  of  the  Fundlords,  will  in¬ 
duce  them  to  lend  you  money  at 
a  lower  interest  than  five  per  cent  ; 
so  that,  if,  for  instance,  you  have 
a  thousand  pound  interest  to  pay 
annually  now,  you  will,  if  money 
come  down  to  four  per  cent,  have 
only  eight  hundred  pounds  to  pay ; 
and  if  money  fall  to  three  per 
cent,  you  will  have  only  six  hun- 
hundred  pounds  to  pay.  TNow, 
this  is  the  most  curious  way  of 
getting  relief  that  ever  was  heard 
of.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  re¬ 
markable  enough,  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  should  wish  for  a  lowering 
of  the  interest  of  money,  seeing 
that,  whenever  and  wherever  it 
take  place,  it  is  a  sure  and  certain 
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sign  that  all  persons  engaged  in 
productive  labour,  and  all  persons 
owning  the  materials  (of  which 
land  is  one)  of  that  productive 
labour,  are  in  a  state  of  depression. 
and  decline.  Suppose  I  am  a 
tradesman  and  am gaining  greatly 
by  my  trade.  I  wish  to  extend  it. 
1  borrow,  and  can  afford  to  give 
a  high  interest ;  but,  if  my  trade 
be  not  profitable,  I  do  not  wish  to 
extend  it.  I  do  not  borrow.  Less 
money  is  wanted  on  loan  ;  and  the 
money  that  is  lent  must  bring  a 
lower  interest.  It  is,  therefore, 
queer  enough,  that  a  Committee 
of  a  “  Collective  Wisdom  ”  should 
wish  for  a  lowering  of  the  interest 
of  money.  But,  the  Government 
is  sick ;  it  is  in  ill  health ;  odd  as 
it  may  seem,  the  “  restoring  of 
our  currency  to  a  healthy  state,” 
as  the  slang  was  in  1819,  has 
made  the  Government  unhealthy  ; 
and  we  all  know  how  capricious 
the  appetite  is  when  the  party  is 
out  of  health,  a  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  of  which  is  daily  witnessed 
in  South  Carolina,  where  cou- 
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sumptive  young  women  chew  by 
stealth  a  sort  of  clay  or  marie, 
and,  indeed,  actually  eat  it ! 

258.  But,  it  is  the  masses  oj 
money  collected  by  the  Fundlords 
that  is  to  produce  this  lowering  of 
interest.  Now,  whence  are  these 
masses  to  come  1  Why,  out  of 
the  taxes  to  be  sure.  And,  if  they 
come  out  of  the  taxes,  must  not 
you  lose  in  exactly  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  that  the  Fundlords  gain 
and  amass  1  Must  not  your  loss 
2 precede  the  lowering  of  the  in¬ 
terest  of  money  1  And  must  not 
jour  estates  sink  in  value  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  lowering  of  interest 
from  this  cause  1  Must  you  not 
lose  in  your  principal  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  your  gain  by  the  lowering 
of  the  interest  of  the  money  which 
is  first  to  go  from  you  to  the  man 
who  lends  it ?  Good  God !  is  it, 
can  it  be,  necessary  to  say  any 
more  upon  such  a  subject  to  men 
whose  ancestors  came  from  Nor¬ 
mandy,  proverbial  for  the  keenness 
of  its  inhabitants!  The  plain 
state  of  the  case  is  this  :  you  owe 
the  Fundlord  a  thousand  pounds 


'of  money  of  1810.  You  are  now 
to  pay  him,  in  his  capacity  of 
Fundlord,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year  instead  of  fifty,  as 
you  actually  now  pay  him  three 
for  one.  Of  the  money  thus  gained 
from  you  and  accumulated  by  him 
he  will  lend  you,  in  his  capacity 
of  mortgagee,  some  money  on 
your  estate,  and  will  take  from 
you  only  four  or  three  per  cent ; 
and  then,  when  he  has  got  some 
more  from  you  in  his  capacity  of 
Fundlord  he  will  lend  you  some 
more  ip  his  capacity  of  mortgagee. 
He  grows  richer  and  richer  and 
you  poorer  and  poorer  ;  and  yet. 
Oh  Lord  !  this  is  the  only  means 
that  the  Committee  has  to  relieve 
you  !  Come,  come,  “  Mounseers,” 
you  will  act  wisely  to  let  us  have 
our  rights  ;  for  nothing  but  a  re¬ 
formed  House  of  Commons  can 
save  you ! 

259.  Third.  But  the  Committee 
say,  “  That  they  venture  to  hope” 
(how  modest  !  how  bashful  /) 
“  that  the  accumulat  ion  of  capital 
“  in  the  country,  co-operating  with 
“  the  reduction  of  the  Debt  by 
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“  the  Sinking  Fund,”  will  acce¬ 
lerate  this  happy  reduction  of  the 
interest  of  money  to  be  lent  on 
mortgage,  and  thus  gratify  more 
speedily  this  Carolina  girl-like 
appetite.  How  the  capital  will 
accumulate  we  have  just  seen ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  will  be  great 
parcels  of  money  carried  up  and 
given  to  the  Fundlords  in  taxes 
raised  in  part  upon  you.  But, 
the  Sinking  Fund  is  to  lessen  these 
taxes.  It  is  to  reduce  the  Debt, 
and,  of  course,  the  interest  of  the 
Debt ;  and  thus,  it  is  to  cause  you 
to  pay  less  taxes!  Now,  pray, 
if  you  have  brains  in  skull ;  if 
your  heads  be  any  thing  better 
than  pumpkins  and  calabashes : 
if  you  be  not  the  most  perverse  as 
well  as  the  most  stupid  brutes  that 
ever  dishonoured  the  human  form, 
listen  to  me,  and  I  will  make  the 
foolishness  of  this  as  plain  to  your 
understandings  as  the  day-light  is 
to  your  eyes. 

‘260.  What  is  the  Sinking 
Fundi  What  is  it?  In  Paper 
against  Gold,  I,  twelve  years  ago, 
traced  it  from  its  seed-root  up 


along  its  trunk,  then  along  its 
limbs,  its  branches  and  into  its  very 
leaves.  I  proved  the  utter  im¬ 
possibility,  not  only  of  its  reducing 
the  Debt,  but  of  its  having  any 
other  tendency  than  that  of  aug¬ 
menting  the  debt.  I  proved  it  to 
be  a  flagrant  humbug,  the  child 
of  the  most  profound  knavery  or 
the  most  degrading  imbecility^ 
Since  that  time,  this  favourite 
child  of  the  joint  efforts  of  Pitt 
and  Fox,  has,  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  been  called  “  a  hum¬ 
bug  ”  a  hundred  times  over.  And, 
yet,  we  now  hear  this  Committee 
putting  it  forward  as  a  thing  to 
assist  in  affording  the  Landlords 
relief!  This  I  think  really  does 
surpass  any  thing  we  have  hitherto 
heard  of,  even  of  this  Committee. 
To  tell  us  any  thing  that  could  be 
taken  in  by  any  body  ;  that  any 
creature  could  swallow ;  to  do 
this  might  be  excused  :  but,  to 
trump  up  this  Sinking  Fund, 
which  has  almost  become  the 
subject  of  ballads  and  epigrams, 
is  going  farther  than  ever  I  cbuld 
have  expected. 
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261.  But,  despised,  laughed  at, 
flouted  as  this  thing  is,  as  a  thing 
to  reduce  the  Debt ,  it  is,  as  a 
thing  to  help  to  empt  the  Land¬ 
lords’  pockets  and  rid  them  of 
their  estates,  by  no  means  a  thing 

to  be  laughed  at.  What,  then 
« 

(coming  back  to  my  question ;) 
what  is  this  sinking  fund  ?  Why, 
my  lords  of  the  soil,  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  taxes.  Aye,  of  taxes. 
It  is  not  made  up  of  money 
which  the  Bourbons ,  or  the  Iloly- 
A/liancc,  send  here.  It  is  not 
found  on  the  King’s  highway.  It 
does  not  drop  down  from  the 
clouds.  It  is  a  parcel  of  money, 
raised  annually  to  the  amount, 
they  say,  of  Jive  millions  a  year. 
Now,  mind,  I  do  not  say,  that  it 
is  Jive  millions  ;  for,  trust  in  no 
account,  no  paper,  no  statement, 
made  by  any  one  belonging  to 
that  body  of  men,  who,  in  1797, 
managed  the  affair  of  the  Bank 
Stoppage.  I  never  give  credit  to 
any  thing  that  any  of  them  say : 
others  may,  for  aught  I  care: 

I  do  not. 

262.  However,  on  the  suppo¬ 


sition,  that  what  they  say  is  true  ; 
on  the  supposition  that  they  do 
collect  five  millions  a  year  for  a 
sinking  fund,  then  five  millions  is 
so  much  money  raised  from  the 
nation  in  taxes.  And,  does  it  not 
appear  very  odd,  that  any  body, 
and  especially  a  select  Committee, 
and  a  Committee,  too,  of  a  “  Col¬ 
lective  Wisdom,”  should  think 
that  the  landlords  could  get  relief 
by  means  of  their  paying  taxes! 
Did  ever  even  tax-gatherer  tell 
poor  plucked  pigeon  of  tax-payer, 
that  the  payment  was  for  his 
relief!  That  it  was  to  tend  to 
make  his  fortune  !  No  :  he  used 
to  tell  him,  that  it  was  to  preserve 
him  from  the  French,  and,  at  one 
time,  that  it  was  to  preserve  him 
from  the  Devil,  seeing  that  the 
Devil  was  coming  on  with  the 
French  to  take  away  his  religion  ; 
and,  it  is  well  known,  that  nothing 
was  more  common,  than  to  hear 
the  people  called  upon  to  fight 
for  their  king  and  their  God! 
George  Rose,  who  had  been  a 
ship-purser,  called  taxes  a  salvage , 
which  the  people  paid  ;  that  is  to 
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say,  a  portion  of  the  cargo  given 
tip  in  order  to  preserve  the  re¬ 
mainder,  amongst  which  remain¬ 
der  George  reckoned  “  the  blessed 
comforts  of  religion.”  This  was 
all  well  enough  ;  but,  never  until 
now  were  taxes  held  out  as  the 
means  of  RELIEF  to  the  party 
paying  those  taxes  !  If  this 
language  be  proper,  we  have,  all 
these  ages  past,  been  in  great 
error  as  to  poor-rates.  We  ought 
to  call  them  a  sinking  fund ;  but, 
at  any  rate,  we  ought  to  look  upon 
them  as  giving  relief  to  those  who 
pay  them ,  and  not  to  those  who 
receive  them. 

263.  These  five  millions  of  taxes 
are  just  so  many  pounds  paid  an¬ 
nually,  or,  rather,  given  annually, 
to  the  fundlords,  for  no  value ,  aud 
even  no  pretended  value ,  received. 
The  thing  is  this  :  the  fundlords 
have  stock,  as  it  is  called.  They 
receive,  out  of  the  taxes,  interest 
on  this  stock ;  and,  in  order  that 
they  may  at  all  times  be  able  to 
sell  the  principal,  five  millions  a 
year  are  raised  in  taxes  to  be  laid 
out  (a  part  of  it  weekly)  in  stock ! 
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Now,  is  not  this  sum  of  five  mil¬ 
lions  just  so  much  added  annually 
to  the  amount  of  the  interest  paid 
to  the  Fundlords !  And  do  not 
these  five  millions  come  out  of  the 
taxes?  And  does  not  the  Land¬ 
lord  help  to  pay  the  five  millions  ? 
And,  Oh  monstrous !  these  five 
millions  are  to  help  to  relieve  the 
distressed  Landlord ! 

264.  The  five  millions  are  di¬ 
vided  into  52  parts,  and  are  laid 
out  in  the  purchase  of  stock  in 
weekly  parcels.  This  gives  a 
higher  value  to  the  stock  than  it 
would  otherwise  have.  This  keeps 
the  Funds  up ;  but,  in  whatev  er 
degree  it  do  that,  is  it  not  clear, 
that  it  must  pull  land  and  labour 
down  1  Suppose  I  were  to  lend 
you  a  hundred  pounds,  on  your 
farm,  and  you  were  to  pay  me  an 
interest  of  five  per  cent ;  but, 
besides  this,  suppose  you  were  to 
be  compelled  to  give  one  pound 
every  year  to  some  third  party  to 
be  laid  out  in  buying  up  my 
mortgage  ;  would  not  my  mort¬ 
gage  become  thereby  more  valu¬ 
able  ;  would  not  you  be  losing 
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the  pound  a  year,  and  should  not 
I  be  gaining  it ;  and  must  I  not 
go  on  very  fast  to  swallow  up  your 
estate  ?  Is  not  this  as  clear  as 

'  t  ] 

day-light  1  Can  you  be  relieved 
by  my  taking  the  additional  pound 
a  year  from  you  1  And,  yet,  this 
is  the  very  way  that,  as  the  Com¬ 
mittee  tell  the  Landlords,  these 
latter  are  to  be  relieved  by  the 
sinking  fund ! 

265.  Let  us  put  the  thing  in 
another  shape.  Suppose  these 
five  millions  of  taxes  were  laid 
out  evey  year  upon  land  !  Ah  ! 
you  start  back,  do  you,  my  Lords 
of  the  Funds!  And  you,  my 
Lords  of  the  Soil,  lick  your  lips  ! 
Suppose  these  five  millions  of 
taxes  were  laid  out  yearly  upon 
land  ?  Would  not  land  rise  in 
price  directly?  To  be  sure  it 
would  ;  for,  though  the  Landlords 
would  then,  as  they  do  now,  pay 
a  part  of  the  five  millions,  others 
would  help  to  pay,  and  the  land 
would  be  the  gainer.  This  would 
make  the  land  worth  five  per  cent, 
and  would  bring  the  funds  down 
to  twenty  perhaps,  instead  of  their 
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being  at  eighty.  This,  indeed, 
would  bring  the  Landlord  relief. 
A  sinking-fund  of  this  sort  would 
afford  hope  to  him  ;  but,  the  pre¬ 
sent  sinking-fund  is  an  addition  t6 
his  loss  and  to  the  fundlord’s  gain. 

•  i  %  . 

It  is  accelerating  the  fall  of  the 
former  and  the  domination  of  the 
latter. 

260.  And,  why  are  the  minis¬ 
ters  so  partial  to  the  Fundlords? 
They  are  not  partial  to  them. 
They  do  not  care  a  straw  about 
them.  But,  they  know,  they  feel, 
as  the  Lawyers  and  Parsons  know 
and  feel  in  the  case  of  the  gold. 
They  feel,  that,  if  the  Fundlords 
fall,  they  themselves  fall ,  and  the 
THING  falls.  They  smell  this 
as  pigs  do  the  wind.  But,  let 
us  be  just.  It  is  not  the  ministers: 
it  is  the  scat-gentlemen :  it  is  this 
body  that  fear  to  shake  the  funds  ; 
and  a  great  part  of  these  have  the 
means  of  indemnifying  themselves 
for  their  share  of  the  taxes.  These 
gentlemen  see  the  danger  to  themy 
and  especially  to  those  precious 
things  which  give  fatness ;  they 
see  the  great  danger  that  would 
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arise  from  a  shaking  of  the  funds. 
The  funds  now  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  system.  Indeed,  they 
are  the  key-stone  of  it.  It  must 
fall  if  the  funds  give  way.  Seals 
and  Funds  are  now  mutually  de¬ 
pendent.  Liver  and  lights  are 
not  more  closely  connected.  And 
this  is  the  reason,  and  the  only 
reason,  why  the  land  and  the  labour 
are  taxed  at  this  rate  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  funds. 

2G7.  A  very  sufficient  reason 
it  is,  I  grant ;  but,  then,  let  us  not 
fee  bamboozled. !  Let  us  not  be 
made  to  believe,  that  we,  who 
have  no  share  of  the  taxes,  are 
to  be  relieved  by  our  paying  the 
Fundlords  five  millions  a  year  in 
addition  to  the  three  for  one  that 
we  are  paying  them  in  the  shape 
of  interest !  Let  us  not  be  fools 
enough  to  swallow  this.  Let  us 
not,  unless  we  have  the  strange 
ambition  to  pass  for  idiots,  suck 
this  down,  as  a  turkey  takes  i  n  its 
cramming. 

26B  Having  disposed  of  this 
point ;  having  made  this  matter 
plain  to  the  eyes  of  every  one 
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who  is  not  blind,  let  us  proceed 
to  the  remaining  points. 

2G9  Fourth.  “  That  the  Com- 
“  mittee  look  forward,  with  the 
“  more  anxiety ,  to  the  lowering  of 
“  the  interest  of  money  generally, 
“  as  it  is  the  only  means  which 
“  they  can  discover,  ioithout  a  re- 
“  duct  ion  of  the  interest  of  the 
“  Debt,  of  affording  relief  to  the 
“  Landlord.”  Well,  then,  here 
we  have  the  REMEDY ! 

270.  The  Committee  do  not 
say,  in  so  many  words,  “  without 
“  reducing  the  interest  of  the 
“  Debt ;  ”  but  that  they  mean  it 
by  the  words :  “  Without  indicting 
“  greater  injury  and  greater  in- 
“  justice ,”  is  evident  enough  ; 
and  then  they,  as  we  have  seen 
before,  conclude  by  an  appeal  to 
public  faith  and  national  honour . 
Now,  we  may  dismiss  this  at  once 
by  referring  to  Letters  V  and  VI, 
where  the  origin  and  nature  of 
the  debt  are  fully  set  forth,  and 
where  the  justice  of  reducing  it  is 
fully  proved.  This  part,  therefore, of 
the  proposition  just  quoted  we  may 
pass  over  without  further  notice. 
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271.  What  we  have  now  to  fix 
our  attention  on,  is,  the  assertion 
•of  the  Committee,  that  the  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  interest  of  money  ge¬ 
nerally  is  the  only  means  that  the 
Committee  can  find  out  of  reliev¬ 
ing  the  Landlord.  God  help 
him,  then  !  say  I ;  for  the  poor 
soul,  unless  he  be  a  tax-eater  as 
well  as  Landlord,  is  in  a  fair  M  ay 
of  exchanging  his  title-deeds  for 
a  place  in  the  poor-book  ;  and  of 
exchanging  his  hunter  for  a  stool 
to  sit  on  to  pick  oakum.  We  have 
seen  before,  that,  the  interest  of 
money  becomes  low  only  in  pro¬ 
portion  that  labour  and  materials 
of  labour  become  of  less  value ; 
and,  that  the  loMering  of  the  in¬ 
terest  of  money  generally  is  a 
sure  sign  of  a  decline  of  means 
and  of  gains  generally.  But,  here 
we  have  the  monstrous  proposi¬ 
tion,  that  the  landlord,  who  is  to 
pay  the  fundlord  at  the  rate  of 
Jive  per  cent,  is  to  be  relieved  by 
the  depression  of  things  being 
such  as  to  reduce  all  other  interest 
to  three  per  cent ! 

272.  Need  one  say  another 


word  upon  such  a  subject  1  Need 
one  to  enter  into  any  argument ; 
need  one  use  any  illustration,  in 
the  way  of  controverting  a  pro¬ 
position  so  monstrously  absurd  as 
this!  If,  indeed,  ALL  interest  1 
were  reduced  to  three  per  cent, 
there  might,  and  would,  be  some 
relief.  All  interest  on  mortgages, 
and  other  private  engagements, 
and  on  the  debt,  the  everlasting, 
all-devouring  debt,  at  the  same 
time.  But,  to  make  the  Landlord 
pay  the  Fundlord  Jive  per  cent 
interest,  while  every  body  else  is 
getting  only  three  per  cent,  and  to 
tell  the  Landlord,  that  he  is  to  get 
relief  in  this  May,  and  that  this 
is  the  ONLY  REMEDY  for  his 
distress,  is,  surely,  something  more 
outrageously  insulting  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding  than  any  thing  that 
Mas  ever  before  seriously  ad¬ 
dressed  to  any  class  or  description 
of  rational  beings. 

273.  There  remain  tMO  points 
to  be  noticed  :  Fifth.  “  That  the 
“  difficulties  of  the  country  M  ill 
“  grow  less,  as  contracts,  prices 
“  and  labour  adjust  themselves  to 
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“  the  present  value  of  money.” 
And,  Sixth;  “  That  this  change  is 
“  in  progress,  and  that  the  Com- 
“  mittee  are  satisfied,  that  the 
“  progress  will  continue,  till  la- 
“  hour  shall  obtain  its  clue  retnu- 
“  iteration  and  capital  its  fair 
“  return.”  And,  1  ain  satisfied 
of  it  too  !  The  change  is  in  pro¬ 
gress;  that  is  to  say,  things  are 
working  to  this  end  :  the  breaking 
of  the  farmers  and  the  loss  of 
estate  to  the  Landlords.  All  will 
be  relieved  at  last ;  but,  the  pre¬ 
sent  race  of  farmers,  and  also  of 
Landlords  who  are  not  tax-eaters, 
will  go  off  with  the  paper-money. 
Another  race  will  arise  ;  and  the 
change  will  be  greatly  beneficial 
to  the  country  in  the  end.  All 
these  matters  I  have  fully  dis¬ 
cussed  in  former  Letters,  and 
need  not  repeat  the  discussion 
here.  I  will  only  just  add,  that, 
while  the  Committee  state,  and, 
apparently,  with  exultation,  that' 
contracts  are  adjusting  themselves 
to  the  present  value  of  money,  they 
seem  to  overlook  the  GREAT 
CONTRACT;  that  with  the 


Fundlord!  That  is  not  to  adjust 
itself.  That  is  to  remain,  though 
it  gives  the  fundlord  three  times 
as  much  as  he  ought  to  receive r 
even  if  his  title  were  the  best,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  the  worst,  that  ever 
Mas  heard  of  in  the  world.  Thia 
contract,  if  contract  it  can  be 
called,  is  to  be  “  rigidly  adhered 
to,”  while  all  other  contracts  are 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  present 
value  of  money ! 

274.  Well :  but  let  it  be  ad¬ 
hered  to,  for  me.  I  do  not  wish  to 
see  it  altered,  except  the  people 
have  their  rights  at  the  same  time. 
However,  I  will  say  more  about 
this  presently,  when  I  have  made 
my  observations  on  the  xmth  and 
last  assertion,  or  proposition  of 
this  ever  famous  and  renowned 
Committee  of  the  Collective  Wis¬ 
dom.  But,  these  observations 
I  must,  though  with  great  reluct¬ 
ance,  put  off  till  next  week 
when,  in  the  Tenth  Letter,  I  shall 
close  this  long,  and  to  my  rea¬ 
ders,  1  am  afraid,  wearisome  ex- 
animation. 


Wm.  COBBETT- 
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TO 

MONEY  HOARDERS. 

No.  II. 

Mv  Friends, 

In  No.  i.  I  spoke  of  the  as¬ 
tonishing  rascality  of  those  who 
could  assert,  and  the  folly  of  those 
who  could  believe,  that  the  sove¬ 
reigns  were  under  iveight  or  bad 
in  quality.  Since  1  wrote  that 
Number,  I  have  seen  twenty 
guineas  new  from  the  Mint; 
twenty  guineas  that  have  never 
been  in  circulation ;  but  which 
appear  to  have  been  got  in  Lon¬ 
don  almost  immediately  from  the 
Mint  and  hoarded;  I  have  seen 
twenty  such  guineas,  weighed 
against  twenty  -  one  sovereigns, 
and  the  scales  stood  at  a  dead 
balance.  The  weight  of  your 
breath,  thrown  upon  one  of  the 
scales,  and  not  upon  the  other, 
would  have  given  the  beam  a 
little  turn.  . 

So  much  as  to  the  weight.  I 
have  seen  this  with  my  own  eyes  ; 


and  I,  therefore,  state  the  fact  as 
one  about  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  But,  as  I  before  observed, 
is  it  not  monstrous  to  suppose, 
that  the  government  would  do  such 
a  thing  (even  if  it  could  do  it  with 
impunity)  as  put  forth  a  coin 
under  the  value  that  it  purported 
to  be  of?  If  those  be  “ friends 
of  government,”  who  endeavour 
to  make  the  country  believe,  that 
this  thing  has  been  done,  what  a 
pretty  foundation  for  the  friend¬ 
ship  !  Men  have  often  been  the 
defenders  of  rogues  on  the  ground 
of  their  pretended  honesty ;  but, 
never,  I  hope,  till  now,  were  there 
men  found  so  base  as  to  love 
rogues  for  the  sake  of  their 
roguery,  and  to  avow  this  too, 
openly  to  the  world.  The  enemies 
of  the  Ministers  may,  indeed, 
think,  without  any  baseness,  at 
any  rate,  that  they  have  issued  a 
b'ght  and  base  coin  ;  but,  for  their 
friends  to  do  this,  and  still  be  their 
friends,  is  an  instance  of  villany 
unparalleled. 

However,  as  I  have  shown 
before,  the  thing  is  impossible ; 
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for,  there  is  the  Bank  compelled 
to  issue  standard  gold  in  bars  in 
exchange  for  these  sovereigns  ; 
or  in  exchange  for  the  notes ;  and 
at  only  about  2 \d.  loss  upon  a 
pound  to  him  who  gets  the  bars. 
This  being  the  case,  is  it  not  im¬ 
possible  that  the  sovereigns  could 
circulate,  if  they  were  light  or 
base;  for,  would  not  the  Jews, 
aye  and  Christians  too,  go  and  get 
the  bars  in  exchange  for  the 
sovereigns  ?  Would  those  bars 
remain  in  the  Bank  while  a  paper 
was  circulating  worth  only  six¬ 
teen  shillings  instead  of  a  pound. 
The  Bank  has  put  out,  I  believe, 
about  Jive  millions  of  sovereigns. 
What !  would  these  circulate,  if 
they  were  worth  only  sixteen  shil¬ 
lings  each  ;  or,  even  if  they  were 
worth  any  thing  short  of  what 
they  purport  to  be  worth  1  1 

appeal  to  any  man  of  common 
sense,  whether  the  thing  be  not 
impossible. 

Yet,  in  the  country,  the  belie 
is  general,  that  the  sovereigns  are 
not  so  good  as  the  guineas;  and, 
indeed,  what  wonder,  when  those 
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foolish,  or  corrupt,  or  slavish 
things,  the  newspapers  (I  make 
ew  exceptions)  are  labouring  to 
inculcate  this  belief?  And  es- 
jecially,  when  one  of  the  editors, 
le  of  a  Bristol  newspaper,  has 
dared  to  represent  one  of  the 
Judges  as  having  said  from  the 
bench,  that  bank  notes  are  more 
valuable  than  the  present  gold 
coin  ?  What  wonder,  that  the 
country  people  should  be  deceived 
when  the  editors  of  the  news¬ 
papers  combine  thus  to  deceive 
them  ? 

1  have  now  before  me,  owing 

to  the  kindness  of  a  Correspon- 

* 

dent,  the  Bath  Journal  of  the 
30th  of  October,  containing  a  para¬ 
graph  in  these  words :  “  We 
would  caution  the  public  never 
“  to  take  sovereigns  without  weigh- 
“  ing,  as  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
“  that  large  orders  have  been  lately 
“  executed  at  Birmingham,  at  from 
“  Is.  to  2s.  each.”  Now,  though 
it  is  very  proper,  perhaps,  to 
weigh  sovereigns,  and  to  be  care¬ 
ful  how  we  take  them  from  stran¬ 
gers  without  due  examination,  this 
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story  must  be  false,  or,  here  is 
somebody  connected  with  the  Bath 
Journal,  guilty  of  misprision  of 
treason.  It  is  treason  to  counter¬ 
feit  the  king’s  coin.  To  know  of 
it  and  not  denounce  the  offender 
is  misprision  of  treason  ;  and  yet 
the  editor  of  the  Bath  Journal 
KNOWS  of  this  Birmingham  trea¬ 
son,  or,  he  knows  of  some  one  who 
does  know  of  it ;  and  the  offender 
is  not  denounced  and  brought  to 
justice  /  So  that  here  is  mispri¬ 
sion  of  treason,  ora  lie;  and  the 
Editor  of  the  Bath  Journal  must 
be  left  to  take  his  choice. 

In  the  Carlisle  Journal  of  the 
20th  of  October,  there  is  a  para¬ 
graph  of  a  more  elaborate  kind, 
thus :  “  Bad  Sovereigns. — A  cor- 
“  respondent  says,  1  I  have  had 
“  one  in  my  possession,  and  am 
“  fearful,  from  the  apparent  wear 
“  of  the  impression,  that  numbers 
“  may  have  been  struck  off  from 
4*  the  same  dye.  It  was  dated  as 
4‘  one  of  the  late  King’s  reign. 
“  The  head  is  a  very  good  copy, 
11  but  the  reverse  is  not  only  very 
41  badly  executed,  but  imperfect 


“  in  many  parts :  St.  George  does 
“  not  appear  to  have  half-bools 
“  on ;  the  broken  spear  to  be  con- 
“  nected  with  the  back  of  the 
“  horse ;  and  the  dragon  is  very 
“  badly  formed.  It  is  very  light 
“  in  weight,  sounds  badlv,  and 
“  appears  of  a  lighter  yellow  than 
“  the  good  ones.’  ” — These  parti¬ 
culars  are  all  pure  invention  ;  for, 
if  counterfeiters  were  at  work, 
would  they  do  the  thing  so  clum¬ 
sily  1  The  weight,  the  size,  and 
the  ringing,  are  the  marks  ;  and, 
a  man  can  have  little  to  do  with 
money,  who  is  unable  to  tell  good 
sovereigns  from  bad  ones. 

With  such  multitudes  of  men, 
who  have  been  brought  up  to  be 
“  sit  cation"  hunters,  instead  of 
being  brought  up  to  labour ;  with 
such  troops  of  discarded  bank- 
clerks,  merchants’  clerks,  attor¬ 
neys’  clerks,  and  others,  who  will 
not  labour ;  who  fear  a  hoe  or  a 
spade  much  more  than  they  fear 
the  w  hipping-post  or  the  gallows  ; 
with  such  bands,  such  hordes,  of 
“  gentlemen  and  ladies”  as  the 
Pitt  system  has  created ;  it  is  to  be 
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expected  that  clipping  and  coining- 
will  make  part  of  the  occupation 
of  the  “  gentlemen.”  But,  if  the 
making  of  money  be  the  bent  of 
their  genius,  they  will,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  choose  to  work  upon 
paper  rather  than  upon  metal ; 
and,  in  that  case,  there  is  no 
means  of  detection  other  than 
those  afforded  by  the  eye.  And, 
accordingly,  we  see  the  paper 
forged  continually  ;  and,  a  hun¬ 
dredth  part  of  the  forgeries  are, 
doubtless,  never  heard  of  by  the 
public.  As  soon  as  the  one-pound 
notes  were  cut  off,  the  forgers  fell 
upon  the  Jives.  As  soon  as  these 
have  disappeared  they  will  fall 
upon  the  tens,  or,  upon  the  country 
■payer.  They  do  it  now,  indeed  ; 
and  we  may  be  well  assured,  that 
forgery  would,  at  last,  if  nothing 
else  would,  totally  destroy  the 
paper-money;  though,  as  I  have 
shown  in  my  “  Letters  to  Land¬ 
lords,”  there  are  other  causes  at 
work  to  do  that  effectually. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  then,  that 
there  is  now  no  man  fool  enough 
to  hoard  bank  paper  of  any  de¬ 


scription  ;  but,  the  main  thing  isT 
to  show  the  prudence  of  hoarding 
gold  ;  and  especially  if  the  party 
have  no  land  to  rest  on.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  impossible ;  com¬ 
pletely  impossible,  that  we  should 
reach  May  1S23,  without  some 
yreat  shock  as  to  money  matters. 
We  have  only  to  look  at  prices  to 
be  convinced,  that  we  cannot  go 
on  in  the  way  that  we  are  sroins: 
on  now,  as  to  the  Debt.  In  my 
Journal  (further  on)  you  will  see 
what  prices  of  farm-produce  now- 
are.  To  compel  people  to  pay 
the  interest  of  the  Debt  at  full 
with  these  prices  is  to  make  a. 
revolution.  Some  yreat  change. 
must  take  place ;  and,  against  the 
effects  of  that  change  there  is  no 
security  against  loss  of  money, 
except  by  putting  it  away  safe  in 
gold. 

If  you  cannot  possibly  do  with¬ 
out  the  interest,  then  place  it  on. 
mortgage  on  land ,  not  advancing 
on  the  land  above  a  fourth  of  its 
present  nominal  value.  For,  I 
should  be  by  no  means  surprised, 
if  land  which  is,  at  present,  deemed 
2  Y 
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worth  20  pounds  an  acre,  M  ere  to 
fall  to  6  or  7  pounds.  And,  1 
think  it  is  inevitable  that  it  must 
come  down,  in  the  end,  to  that 
price ;  for,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  very  MTong  notion  to  suppose, 
that  the  paper-money  can  go  back 
to  1790,  and  stop  there.  I  think, 
that  paper-money  M  ill  be  wholly 
abolished ;  and  then  wheat  at  3s. 
a  bushel,  or  less,  will  be  about  the 
standard  of  the  times. 

One  of  three  things  appears  to 
be  unavoidable:  1.  A  reduction 
of  the  interest  of  the  Debt :  2.  A 
Teturn  to  the  vomit  of  paper-mo¬ 
ney  :  3.  A  lessening  of  the  value 
of  the  coin.  In  either  case  the 
hoarder  Mill  find  himself  safe, 
while  no  other  possessor  of  money 
will.  In  the  Jirst  case  the  fund¬ 
holder  is  swamped,  and  swallowed 
up  pretty  speedily.  In  the  second 
case  there  will  be  two  prices ;  and 
then  a  Sovereign  will,  perhaps, 
soon  purchase  ten  p^und  notes  ; 
and  the  thing  will  go  off  as  the 

U  ' 

French  paper  did;  but,  in  the 
meanwhile,  all  debts  and  mort¬ 
gages  will  be  paid  off  in  the  M'orth- 


less  paper,  as  they  were  in  France 
and  America.  If  the  third,  then 
debts  and  mortgages  and  annuities 
are  paid  10s.  or  perhaps  os.  in  the 
pound. 

So  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
safety  but  in  hoarding.  You 
might,  indeed,  lend  upon  land, 
and  make  the  condition  such  as  to 
secure  you  payment  in  a  corn- 
interest  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  wheat  be 
five  shillings  a  bushel  when  you 
lend,  the  interest  of  a  hundred 
pounds  would  be  20  bushels  of 
wheat,  and,  instead  of  lending 
your  money  for  5  pounds  a  hun¬ 
dred  every  year,  you  might  lend  it 
for  20  bushels  of  wheat  every  year. 
You  might  further  bind  the  bor¬ 
rower  to  pay  you  in  wheat,  at  the 
rate  of  400  bushels  for  every  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.  Whether  the  Col¬ 
lective  Wisdom,  which  passed  a 
law  to  suspend  cash  payments  at 
the  Bank,  might,  or  might  not, 
pass  a  law  to  annul  your  contracts, 
is,  really,  more  than  I  can  say. 

I  have  heard  it  called  omnipotent  ; 
and  I  have  seen  it  do  things  which 
I  should  have  deemed  impossible 
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if  I  had  not  actually  witnessed  the 
doing  of  them.  Therefore,  I  can¬ 
not  offer  an  opinion  here.  Look 
at  the  “  Collective  Wisdom.” 

I 

Think  of  what  it  has  done.  Then 
judge  for  yourself. 

I  can,  however,  take  upon  me 
to  sav,  that  there  is  no  risk  in 
hoarding.  Gold  will  not,  cannot, 
lose  in  value.  If  you  actually 
want  some  money  to  spend,  and 
cannot  very  well  afford  to  take  it 
out  of  the  principal ,  put  some  out 
on  land,  and  contract  for  an  inte¬ 
rest  in  corn.  You  cannot  do  more 
than  lose  the  money  you  lend,  and 
the  corn-contract  may  save  you. 

I  am, 

Your  Friend, 

Wm.  cobbett. 


JOURNAL. 


Nov.  4  Sunday. — This,  to  my 
fancy,  is  a  very  nice  country, 
it  is  continual  hill  and  dell. 
Now  and  then  a  chain  of  hills 
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higher  than  the  rest,  and  these 

.  -  i 

are  downs,  or  woods.  To  stand 
upon  any  of  the  hills  and  look 
around  30U,  you  almost  think  you 
see  the  ups  and  downs  of  sea  in 
a  heavy  swell  (as  the  sailors  call 
it)  after  what  they  call  a  gale  of 
wind.  The  undulations  are  end¬ 
less,  and  the  great  variety  in  the 
height,  breadth,  length,  and  form 
of  the  little  hills,  has  a  very  de¬ 
lightful  effect. —  The  soil,  which, 
to  look  on  it,  appears  to  be  more 
than  half  flint  stones,  is  very  good 
in  quality,  and,  in  general,  better 
on  the  tops  of  the  lesser  hills  than  in 
the  valleys.  It  has  great  tenacity  ; 
does  not  wash  away  like  sand,  or 
light  loam.  It  is  a  stiff,  tenacious 
loam,  mixed  with  flint  stones. 
Bears  Saint-foin  well,  and  all 
sorts  of  grass,  which  make  the 
fields  on  the  hills  as  green  as 
meadows,  even  at  this  season  ; 
and  the  grass  does  not  burn  up  in 
summer. — In  a  country  so  full  of 
hills  one  would  expect  endless 
runs  of  water  and  springs.  There 
are  none  :  absolutely  none.  No 

water-furrow  is  ever  made  in  the 
2  Y  2 
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land.  No  ditches  round  the  fields. 
And,  even  in  the  deep  valleys , 
such  as  that  in  which  this  village 
is  situated,  though  it  winds  round 
ior  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  there  is 
no  run  of  water  even  now.  There 
is  the  bed  of  a  brook, which  will  run 
before  spring,  and  it  continues 
running  with  more  or  less  water 
for  about  half  the  year ,  though, 
some  years,  it  never  runs  at  all. 
Jt  rained  all  Friday  night;  'pretty 
nearly  all  day  yesterday  ;  and 
to-day,  the  ground  is  as  dry  as 
a  bone,  except  just  along  the 
street  of  the  village,  which  has 
been  kept  in  a  sort  of  stabble  by 
the  flocks  of  sheep  passing  along 
to  and  from  Appleshaw  fair.  In 
the  deep  and  long  and  narrow 
valleys,  such  as  this,  there  are 
meadows  with  very  fine  herbage 
and  very  productive.  The  grass 
very  fine  and  excellent  in  its 
quality.  It  is  very  curious,  that 
the  soil  is  much  shallower  in  the 
vales  than  on  the  hills.  In  the 
vales  it  is  a  sort  of  hazle-mould 
on  a  bed  of  something  approaching 
to  gravel ;  but,  on  the  hills,  it  is 


stiff  lcam,  with  apparently  half 
flints,  on  a  bed  of  something  like 
clay  first  (reddish,  not  yellow)  and 
then  comes  the  chalk,  which  they 
often  take  up  by  digging  a  sort  of 
wells  ;  and  then  they  spread  it 
on  the  surface,  as  they  do  the 
c lay  in  some  countries,  where  they 
sometimes  fetch  it  many  miles 
and  at  an  immense  expence.  It 
was  very  common,  near  Botley, 
to  chalk  land  at  an  expense  of 

sixteen  pounds  an  acre. - The 

land  here  is  excellent  in  quality 
generally,  unless  you  get  upon 
the  highest  chains  of  hills.  They 
have  frequently  40  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre.  Their  barley 
is  very  fine  ;  and  their  Saint- 
foin  abundant.  The  turnips  are, 
in  general  very  good  at  this  time  ; 
and  the  land  appears  as  capable 
of  carrying  fine  crops  of  them  as 
any  land  that  I  have  seen.  A 
fine  country  for  sheep  :  always 
dry :  they  never  injure  the  land 
when  feeding  off  turnips  in  wet 
weather ;  and  they  can  lie  down 
on  the  dry  ;  for  the  ground  is,  in 
fact,  never  wet  except  while  the 
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rain  is  actually  falling.  Some 
times,  in  spring-thaws  anti  thun¬ 
der-showers,  the  rain  runs  down 
the  hills  in  torrents ;  but  is  gone 
directly.  The  flocks  of  sheep, 
some  in  fold  and  some  at  large, 
feeding  on  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
give  great  additional  beauty  to 
the  scenery. — The  woods,  which 
consist  chiefly  of  oak  thinly  in¬ 
termixed  with  ash,  and  well  set 
w  ith  underwood  of  ash  and  hazle, 
but  mostly  the  latter,  are  very 
beautiful.  They  sometimes  stretch 
along  the  top  and  sides  of  hills 
for  miles  together  ;  and,  as  their 
hedges,  or  outsides,  joining  the 
fields  and  the  downs,  go  winding 
and  twisting  about,  and  as  the 
fields  and  downs  are  naked  of 
trees,  the  sight  altogether  is  very 
pretty. — The  trees  in  the  deep 
and  long  valleys,  especially  the 
Elm  and  the  Ash,  are  very  fine 
and  very  lofty ;  and,  from  dis¬ 
tance  to  distance,  the  Rooks  have 
made  them  their  habitation. — 
This  sort  of  country,  which,  in 
irregular  shape,  is  of  great  extent, 
has  many  and  great  advantages. 


Dry  under  foot.  Good  roads , 
winter  as  well  as  summer,  and 
little,  very  little  expence.  Saint- 
foin  flourishes.  Fences  cost  little. 
Wood,  hurdles,  and  hedging-stuff 
cheap.  No  shade  in  wet  har¬ 
vests.  The  water  in  the  w'ells 
excellent.  Good  sporting  country, 
except  for  coursing,  and  too  many 
flints  for  that. —  What  becomes 
of  all  the  ? cater  ?  There  is 
a  spring,  in  one  of  the  cross 
valleys  that  runs  into  this,  having 
a  bason  about  thirty  feet  over 
and  about  eight  feet  deep,  which 
they  say,  sends  up  water  once  in 
about  30  or  40  years ;  and  boils 
up  so  as  to  make  a  large  current 
of  w'ater. — Not  far  from  Uphus- 
band  the  XVansdike  (I  think  it  is 
called)  crosses  the  country.  Sir 
Richard  Coi.t  Hoare  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  great  deal  about  this  ancient 
boundary,  which  is,  indeed,  some¬ 
thing  very  curious.  In  the  plough¬ 
ed  fields  the  traces  of  it  are  quite 
gone ;  but  they  remain  in  the 
woods  as  w'ell  as  on  the  downs. 

Nov.  5.  Monday. — A  white  frost 
this  morning.  The  hills  round 
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about  beautiful  at  sun-rise ,  tbe 
rooks  making  that  noise  which 
they  always  make  in  winter  morn¬ 
ings.  The  Starlings  are  come  in 
large  flocks  ;  and,  which  is  deem¬ 
ed  a  sign  of  a  hard  winter,  the 
Fieldfares  are  come  at  an  early 
season.  The  haus  are  very 
abundant ;  which,  they  say,  is 
another  sign  of  a  hard  winter. 
The  wheat  is  high  enough  here, 
in  some  fields,  “  to  hide  a  hare," 
which  is,  indeed,  not  saying  much 
for  it,  as  a  hare  knows  how  to  hide 
herself  upon  the  bare  ground. 
But  it  is,  in  some  fields,  four 
inches  high,  and  is  green  and  gay, 
the  colour  being  finer  than  that 
of  any  grass. — The  fuel  here  is 
wood.  Little  coal  is  brought  from 
Andover.  A  load  of  fagots  does 
not  cost  above  10s.  So  that,  in 
this  respect,  the  labourers  are 
pretty  well  off.  The  wages  here 
and  in  Berkshire,  about  8s.  a 
week ;  but,  the  farmers  talk  of 

lowering  them. — The  poor-rates 

* 

heavy,  and  heavy  they  must  be, 
till  taxes  and  rents  come  down 
greatly. — Saturday  and  to-day 


Appleshaw  sheep-fair.  The  sheep, 
which  had  taken  a  rise  atWeyhill- 
fair,  have  fallen  again  even  below 
the  Norfolk  and  Sussex  mark. 
Some  South-Down  Lambs  were 
sold  at  Appleshaw  so  low  as  8s. 
and  some  even  lower.  Some 
Dorsetshire  Ewes  brought  no  moie 
than  a  pound ;  and,  perhaps,  the 
average  did  not  exceed  28s.  I 
have  seen  a  farmer  here  who  can 
get  (or  could  a  few  days  ago) 
28s.  round  1'or  a  lot  of  fat  South¬ 
down  Wethers,  which  cost  him 
just  that  money,  when  they  were 
lambs,  two  years  ago  !  It  is  im¬ 
possible  that  they  can  have  cost 
him  less  than  24s.  each  during  the 
two  years,  having  to  be  fed  on 
turnips  or  hay  in  winter,  and  to 
be  fatted  on  good  grass.  Here 
(upon  one  hundred  sheep)  is  a  loss 
of  120Z.  and  14/.  in  addition  at 
five  per  cent  interest  on  the  sum 
expended  in  the  purchase  ;  even 
suppose  not  a  sheep  has  been  lost 
by  death  or  otherwise. — I  men¬ 
tioned  before,  I  believe,  that  fat 
hogs  are  sold  at  Salisbury  at  from 
5s.  to  4s.  6 d.  the  score  pounds. 
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dead  weight. — Cheese  has  come 
down  in  the  same  proportion. 
A  correspondent  informs  me  that 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Welsh  Sheep 
were,  on  the  18th  of  October, 
offered  for  4s.  6  d.  a  head,  and  that 
they  went  away  unsold!  The 
shin  was  worth  a  shilling  of  the 
money!  The  following  I  take 
from  the  Tyne  Mercury  of  the 
30th  of  October.  “  Last  week, 
“  at  Northawton  fair,  Mr.  Thomas 
“  Cooper  of  Bow',  purchased  three 
“  milch  cows  and  forty  sheep,  for 
“  18/.  16s.  6 d. !  ”  The  skins,  four 
years  ago,  would  have  sold  for 
more  than  the  money.  The 
Hampshire  Journal  says,  that,  on 
1  November  (Thursday)  at  New¬ 
bury  Market,  wheat  sold  from  88s. 
to  24s.  the  Quarter.  This  would 
make  an  average  of  56s.  But, 
very  little  indeed  was  sold  at  88s. 
only  the  prime  of  the  old  wheat. 
The  best  of  the  new  for  about 
48s.  and,  then,  if  we  take  into 
view  the  great  proportion  that  can¬ 
not  go  to  market  at  all,  we  shall 
not  find  the  average,  even  in  this 
rather  dear  part  of  England,  to 


exceed  32s.  or  4s.  a  bushel.  And* 

if  we  take  all  England  through, 

it  does  not  come  up  to  that,  nor 

any  thing  like  it.  A  farmer  very 

sensibly  observed  to  me  yesterday, 

that,  “  if  we  had  had  such  a  crop 
\ 

“  and  such  a  harvest  a  few  years 
ago,  good  wheat  would  have 
“  been  50/.  a  load ;  ”  that  is  t® 
say,  25s.  a  bushel !  Nothing  can 
be  truer  than  this.  And  nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  that  the  />re- 
sent  race  of  farmers,  generally 
speaking,  must  be  swept  away  by 
bankruptcy,  if  they  do  not,  in 
time,  make  their  bow,  and  retire. 
There  are  twTo  descriptions  of 
farmers,  very  distinct  as  to  the 
effects  which  this  change  must 
naturally  have  on  them.  The 
word  farmer  comes  from  the 
French,  fermier,  and  signifies* 
renter.  Those  only  who  rent, 
therefore,  are,  properly  speaking* 
farmers.  Those  who  till  their  own 
land  are  yeomen;  and,  when  I 
was  a  boy,  it  was  the  common 
practice  to  call  the  former  farmers 
and  the  latter  yeoman -farmers. 
These  yeomen  have,  for  the 
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greater  part,  been  swallowed  up 
by  the  paper-system  which  has 
drawn  such  masses  of  money 
together.  They  have,  by  degrees, 
been  bought  out.  Still  there  are 
some  few  left;  and  these,  if  not 
in  debt,  will  stand  their  ground. 
But  all  the  present  race  of  mere 
renters  must  give  way,  in  one 
manner  or  another.  They  must 
break,  or  drop  their  style  greatly ; 
even  in  the  latter  case,  their  rent 
must,  very  shortly,  be  diminished 
more  than  two-thirds.  Then 
•comes  the  Landlords'  turn  ;  and, 
the  sooner  the  better. — Iu  the 
Maidstone  Gazette  1  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  “  Prime  beef  was  sold  in 
“  Salisbury  market  on  Tuesday 
“  last  at  4  d.  per  lb.,  and  good 
“joints  of  mutton  at  3 §d.;  but- 
“  ter  lid.  and  1 <2d.  per  lb. — 
“  In  the  West  of  Cornwall,  dur- 
“  ing  the  summer,  pork  has  often 
“  been  sold  at  2  Lrf.  per  lb.” — 
This  is  very  true  ;  and  what  can 
be  better  1  How  can  Peel’s  Bill 
work  in  a  more  delightful  man¬ 
ner  !  What  nice  “  general  work¬ 
ing  of  events  !  ”  The  country  rag- 


merchants  have  now  very  little  to 
do.  They  have  no  discounts. 
What  they  have  out  they  owe:  it 
is  so  much  debt :  and,  of  course, 
they  become  poorer  and  poorer, 
because  they  must,  like  a  mort¬ 
gager,  have  more  and  more  to  pay 
as  prices  fall.  This  is  very  good  ; 
for  it  will  make  them  disgorge  a 
part,  at  least,  of  what  they  have 
swallowed,  during  the  years  of 
high  prices  and  depreciation- 
Thev  are  worked  in  this  sort  of 

o 

way  :  the  Tax  -  Collectors,  the 
Excise-fellows,  for  instance,  hold 

} 

their  sittings  every  six  weeks,  in 
certain  towns  about  the  country. 
They  will  receive  the  country  rags, 
if  the  rag  man  can  find,  and  will 
give,  security  {'or  the  due  payment 
of  his  rags,  when  they  arrive  in 
London.  For  want  of  such  secu¬ 
rity,  or  of  some  formality  of  the 
kind,  there  was  a  great  bustle  in 
a  town  in  this  county  not  many 
days  ago.  The  Excise-lellow 
demanded  sovereigns,  or  Bank  of 
England  notes.  Precisely  how 
the  matter  was  finally  settled  I 
know  not;  but,  the  reader  will 
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see,  that  the  Exciseman  was  onlv 
taking  a  proper  precaution ;  for, 
if  the  rags  were  not  paid  in  Lon¬ 
don,  the  loss  was  his  ! — Now,  ob¬ 
serve,  this  puts  the  rag-man  to 
straits.  He  must  get  bondsmen. 
And,  mind,  his  agent  in  London, 
puts  the  amount  of  the  rags,  thus 
sent,  to  the  debtor-side  of  the  rag¬ 
man’s  account.  The  rag- man 
cannot  issue  any  great  part  of  these 
rags  again ;  for  he  dares  not  trust 
on  discount ;  and,  if  he  put  them 
forth  in  the  way  of  purchase,  they 
are  like  the  “  bloody  bond,”  as 
Swift  so  beautifully  calls  it,  that 
will  appear  against  him  first  or 
last ;  while  the  things  purchased 
with  them  are,  every  day  of  his 
life,  diminishing  in  value  !  Tints 
it  is  that  Peel’s  Pill  will  lessen 
daily  the  quantity  of  the  rags,  in 
spite  of  every  thing  that  can  be 
said  by  lying  newspapers  in  town 
or  country.  Thus  it  is  that  prices 
and  rents  will  come  down  ;  and 
that  the  Ministers  (God  prosper 
their  undertaking!)  will,  at  hist, 
bring  down  the  mighty  “  from 
their  seats.” 


Marlborough,  Tuesday  noon, 
Nov.  6. — I  left  Uphusband  this 
morning  at  9,  and  came  across  to 
this  place  (20  milts)  in  a  post- 
chaise.  Came  up  the  valley  of 
Uphusband,  which  ends  at  about 
6  miles  from  the  village,  and  puts 
one  out  upon  the  Wiltshire  downs, 
which  stretch  away  towards  the 
West  and  South-west,  towards 
Devizes  and  towards  Salisbury. 
After  about  half  a  mile  of  down  we 
come  down  into  a  level  country  ; 
the  flints  cease,  and  the  chalk 
comes  nearer  the  top  of  the  ground. 
The  labourers  along  here  seein 
very  poor  indeed.  Farm  houses 
with  twenty  ricks  round  each,  be¬ 
sides  those  standing  in  the  fields  i 
pieces  of  wheat  of  50,  60,  or  100 
acres  in  a  piece ;  but,  a  group  of 
women  labourers,  who  were  at¬ 
tending  the  measurers  to  measure 
their  reaping  work,  presented  such 
an  assemblage  of  rags  as  I  never 
before  saw  even  amongst  the  hop¬ 
pers  at  Farnham,  many  of  whom 
are  common  beggars.  I  never 
before  saw  country  people,  and 
reapers  too,  observe,  so  miserable 
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in  appearance  as  these.  There 
were  some  very  pretty  girls,  but 
ragged  as  colts  and  pale  as  ashes. 
The  day  was  cold  too,  and  frost 
hardly  off  the  ground  ;  and  their 
blue  arms  and  lips  would  have 
made  any  heart  ache  but  that  of  a 
seat-seller  or  a  loan-jobber.  A 
little  after  passing  by  these  poor 
things,  whom  I  left,  cursing,  as  I 
went,  those  who  had  brought  them 
to  this  state,  I  came  to  a  group  of 
shabby  houses  upon  a  hill.  While 
the  boy  was  watering  his  horses, 
I  asked  the  ostler  the  name  of  the 
place ;  and,  as  the  old  women  say, 
“  you  might  have  knocked  me 
“  down  with  a  feather,”  when  he 
said,  “  Great  tlcdwin.”  The 
whole  of  the  houses  are  not  intrin¬ 
sically  worth  a  thousand  pounds. 
There  stood  a  thing  out  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  place,  about  25  feet  long 
and  15  wide,  being  a  room  stuck 
up  on  unhewed  stone  pillars  about 
10  feet  high.  It  was  the  Town 
Hall,  where  the  ceremony  of 
choosing  the  two  Members  is  per¬ 
formed.  “  This  place  sends  Mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament,  don’t  jt?”  said 


I  to  the  ostler.  “  Yes,  Sir.” 
“  AVho  are  Members  now  ?”  “  I 
don’t  know,  indeed,  Sir.” — I  have 
notread  the  Jlenriadc  of  Voltaire 
for  these  30  years ;  but,  in  rumi¬ 
nating  upon  the  ostler’s  answer; 
and  in  thinking  how  the  world, 
yes,  the  whole  world,  has  been 
deceived  as  to  this  matter,  two 
lines  of  that  poem  came  across 
my  memory  : 

Rcprtaentan*  <lu  pouplc,  lo«  Grand*  at  !<•  Roi : 
Spectacle  magnlfiqne Source  uncrC-e  do*  Inis  !* 

The  Frenchman,  for  want  of 
understanding  the  THING  as  well 
as  I  do,  left  the  eulogiurn  incom¬ 
plete.  I  therefore  here  add  four 
lines,  which  I  request  those  who 
publish  future  editions  of  the  Hen- 
riade  to  insert  in  continuation  of 
the  above  eulogiurn  of  Voltaire. 

Rcprfoentant  du  people,  qui  celui-ci  ignore, 
Sont  fait  d  miracle  pour  garder  aon  Or  ! 

People  trop  Iieureux,  qol  lo  bonlieor  Inondot 
I,1  envie  de  vos  voisimt,  ndmirfc  dll  tiinndc !  -f 


•  I  will  not  swear  to  the  very  words 
but  this  is  the  meaning  of  Voltaire: 
“  Representatives  of  the  people,  the 
“  Lords  and  the  King :  Magnificent  spec- 
“  tacle  1  Sacred  source  of  the  Laws !” 

+  “  Representatives  of  the  people,  of 
“  whom  the  people  know  nothing,  must 
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The  first  line  was  suggested  by 
the  ostler ;  the  last  by  the  words 
which  we  so  very  often  hear  from 
the  bar,  the  bench,  the  seats,  the 
pulpit  and  the  throne.  Doubtless 
my  poetry  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
Voltaire ;  but,  my  rhyme  is  as 
good  as  his,  and  my  reason  is  a 
great  deal  better. — In  quitting  this 
villanous  place  we  see  the  exten¬ 
sive  and  uncommonly  ugly  park 
and  domain  of  Lord  Aylesbury , 
who  seems  to  have  tacked  park  on 
to  park,  like  so  many  outworks  of 
a  fortified  city.  I  suppose  here 
are  50  or  100  farms  of  former 
<lays  swallowed  up.  They  have 
been  bought,  I  dare  say,  from 
time  to  time ;  and  it  would  be  a 
labour  very  well  worthy  of  re¬ 
ward  by  the  public,  to  trace  to  its 
source,  the  money  by  which  these 
immense  domains, in  differentparts 
of  the  country,  have  been  formed  ! 
— Mablborocch,  which  is  an 


“  be  miraculously  well  calculated  to  have 
*c  the  care  of  their  money!  Oh!  People 
“  too  happy !  overwhelmed  with  bless- 
“  ini's :  The  envy  of  your  neighbours, 
“  and  admired  by  the  whole  world!  ” 


ill-looking  place  enough,  is  suc¬ 
ceeded,  on  my  road  to  Swindon-, 
by  an  extensive  and  very  beauti¬ 
ful  down  about  4  miles  over.  Here 
nature  has  flung  the  earth  about  in 
a  great  variety  of  shapes.  The 
fine  short  smooth  grass  has  about 
9  inches  of  mould  under  it,  and 
then  comes  the  chalk.  The  water 
that  runs  down  the  narrow  side- 
hill  valleys  is  caught,  in  different 
parts  of  the  down,  in  basins  made 
on  purpose,  and  lined  with  clay 
apparently.  This  is  for  watering 
the  sheep  in  summer;  sure  sign 
of  a  really  dry  soil ;  and  yet  the 
grass  never  parches  upon  these 
downs.  The  chalk  holds  the  mois¬ 
ture,  and  the  grass  is  fed  by  the 
dews  in  hot  and  dry  weather. — At 
the  end  of  this  down  the  high- 
country  ends.  The  hill  is  high 
and  steep,  and  from  it  you  look 
immediately  down  into  a  level, 
farming  country ;  a  little  further 
on  into  the  dairy-country,  whence 
the  North-Wilts  cheese  comes ; 
and,  beyond  that,  into  the  vale  of 
Berkshire,  and  even  to  Oxford, 
which  lies  away  to  the  North-east 
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from  this  hill. — The  land  conti¬ 
nues  good,  flat  and  rather  wet  to 
Swindon,  which  is  a  plain  coun¬ 
try  town,  built  of  the  stone  which 
is  found  at  about  6  feet  under 
ground  about  here.  —  I  come  on 
now  towards  Cirencester,  thro’ 
the  dairy  county  of  North  Wilts. 

Cirencester,  Wednesday , 
(Noon)  7.  Nov. —  I  slept  at  a 
Dairy-farm  house  at  Hannington, 
about  eight  miles  from  Swindon, 
and  five  on  one  side  of  my  road. 
I  passed  through  that  villanous 
hole,  Cricklade,  about  two  hours 
ago ;  and,  certainly,  a  more 
rascally  looking  place  I  never  set 
my  eyes  on.  I  wished  to  avoid 
it ;  but  could  get  along  no  other 
way.  All  along  here  the  land  is 
a  whitish  stiff  loam  upon  a  bed 
of  soft  stone,  which  is  found  at 
various  distances  from  the  surface, 
sometimes  two  feet  and  sometimes 
len.  Here  and  there  a  field  is 
fenced  with  this  stone,  laid  to¬ 
gether  in  walls  without  mortar  or 
earth.  All  the  houses  and  out¬ 
houses  are  made  of-  if,  and  even 
covered  with  the  thinnest  of  it 


formed  into  tiles.  The  stiles  in 
the  fields  are  made  of  large  flags 
of  this  stone,  and  the  gaps  in 
the  hedges  are  stopped  with 
them. — There  is  very  little  wood 
all  along  here.  The  labourers 
seem  miserably  poor.  Their 
dwellings  are  little  better  than 
pig-beds,  and  their  looks  indicate 
that  their  food  is  not  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  a  pig.  Their  wretched 
hovels  are  stuck  upon  little  bits 
of  ground  on  the  road  side,  where 
the  space  has  been  wider  than 
the  road  demanded.  In  many 
places  they  have  not  two  rods  to 
a  hovel.  It  seems  as  if  they  had 
been  swept  off  the  fields  by  a 
hurricane,  and  had  dropped  and 
found  shelter  under  the  banks  on 
the  road  side!  Yesterday  morn¬ 
ing  was  a  sharp  frost ;  and  this 
had  set  the  poor  creatures  to 
digging  up  their  little  plats  of 
potatoes.  In  my  whole  life  I 
never  saw  human  wretchedness 
equal  to  this :  no,  not  even 
amongst  the  free  negroes  in 
America,  who,  on  an  average,  do 
not  work  one  day  out  of  four. 
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And,  this  is  “  prosperity ,”  is  it  1 
These,  Oh,  Pitt  !  are  the  fruits 
of  thy  hellish  system  !  However, 
this  Wiltshire  is  a  horrible  county. 
This  is  the  county  that  the  Gallon- 
loaf  man  belongs  to.  The  land 
all  along  here  is  good.  Fine 
fields  and  pastures  all  around  ; 
and  yet  the  cultivators  of  those 
fields  so  miserable  !  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  the  case  on  both  sides  of 
Cricklade,  and  in  it  too,  where 
every  thing  had  the  air  of  the  most 
deplorable  want. — They  are  sow¬ 
ing  wheat  all  the  way  [from  the 
Wiltshire  downs  to  Cirencester; 
though  there  is  some  wheat  up. 
Winter-Vetches  are  up  in  some 
places,  and  look  very  well. — The 
turnips  of  both  kinds  are  good  all 

along  here _ I  met  a  farmer 

going  with  porkers  to  Highwortii 
market.  They  would  weigh,  he 
said,  four  score  and  a  half,  and 
he  expected  to  get  7s.  0 d.  a  score. 
I  expect  he  will  not.  He  said 
they  had  been  fed  on  barley- 
meal  ;  but  I  did  not  believe  him. 
I  put  it  to  his  honour,  whether 
udicy  and  beans  had  not  been  their 


food.  He  looked  surly,  and  pushed 
on. — On  this  stiff  ground,  they 
grow  a  good  many  beans,  and 
give  them  to  the  pigs  with  whey  ; 
which  makes  excellent  pork  for 
the  Londoners ;  but  which  must 
meet  with  a  pretty  hungry  stomach 
to  swallow  it  in  Hampshire.  The 
hogs,  all  the  way  that  1  have  come, 
from  Buckinghamshire,  are  with¬ 
out  a  single  exception  that  I  have 
seen,  the  old  -  fashioned  black- 
spotted  hogs.  Mr.  Blount  at 
Uphusband  has  one,  which  now 
weighs  about  thirty  score,  and  will 
possibly  weigh  forty,  for  she  moves 
about  very  easily  yet.  This  is 
the  weight  of  a  good  ox  ;  and  yet, 
what  a  little  thing  it  is  compared 
to  an  ox!  Between  Cricklade 
and  this  place  (Cirencester)  I  met, 
in  separate  droves,  about  two 
thousand  Welsh  Cattle,  on  their 
way  from  Pembrokeshire -to  the 
fairs  in  Sussex.  The  greater  part 
of  them  rvere  heifers  in  calf. 
They  were  purchased  in  Wales 
at  from  3/.  to  4/.  10  s.  each !  None 
of  them,  the  drovers  told  me, 
reached  5/.  These  heifers  used 
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to  fetch,  at  home,  from  6/.  to  8/.' 
and  sometimes  more.  Many  ol 
the  things  that  I  saw  in  these 
droves  did  not  fetch,  in  Wales, 
2-5 s.  And,  they  go  to  no  rising 
market !  Now,  is  there  a  man  in 
his  senses ,  who  believes,  that  this 
THING  can  go  on  in  the  present 
way  ?  However,  a  fine  thing,  in¬ 
deed,  is  this  fall  of  prices  !  My 
“  cottager  ”  will  easily  get  his 
cow,  and  a  young  cow  too,  for  less 
than  the  hi  that  I  talked  of.  These 
Welsh  heifers  will  calve  about 
May ;  and  they  are  just  the  very 
thing  for  a  cottager. 

Gloucester,  Thursday  ( morn¬ 
ing )  Nov.  8. — In  leaving  Ciren¬ 
cester,  which  is  a  pretty  large 
town,  a  pretty  nice  town,  and 
which  the  people  call  Cititer,  I 
came  up  hill  into  a  country,  ap¬ 
parently  formerly  a  down  or  com¬ 
mon,  but  now  divided  into  large 
fields  by  stone-walls.  Any  thing 
so  ugly  I  have  never  seen  before. 
Idle  stone,  which,  on  the  other 
side  of  Cirencester,  lay  a  good 
way  under  ground,  here  lies  very 
near  to  the  surface.  The  plough 


is  continually  bringing  it  up,  and 
thus,  in  general  come  the  means 
of  making  the  walls  that  serv  e  as 
fences.  Any  thing  quite  so  cheer¬ 
less  as  this  I  do  not  recollect  to 
have  seen  ;  for,  the  Bagshot  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  commons  between 
Farnham  and  Haselemere,  have 
heath  at  any  rate;  but  these 
stones  are  quite  abominable.  The 
turnips  are  not  a  Jifticth  of  a  crop 
like  those  of  Mr.  Clarke  at  Bergh- 
Apton  in  Norfolk,  or  Mr.  Pym  at 
Reygate  in  Surrey,  or  of  Mr.  Bra¬ 
zier  at  Worth  in  Sussex.  I  see 
thirty  acres  here  that  have  less 
food  upon  them  than  I  saw  the 
other  day,  upon  half  an  acre  at 
Mr.  Budd’s  at  Berghclere.  Can 
it  be  good  farming  to  plough  and 
sow  and  hoe  thirty  acres  to  get 
what  may  be  got  upon  half  an 
acre  l  Can  that  half  acre  cost 
more  than  a  tenth  part  as  much 
as  the  thirty  acres  ?  But,  if  I 
were  to  go  to  this  thirty  -  acre 
farmer,  and  tell  him  what  to  do 
to  the  half  acre,  would  he  not 
exclaim  w  ith  the  farmer  at  Botley : 

“  What !  drow  away  all  that  ’ere 
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“  ground  between  the  lains!  Jod’s 
“  blood !  ” — With  the  exception  of 
a  little  dell  about  eight  miles  from 
Cititer,  this  miserable  country  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  distance  of  ten  miles, 
when,  all  of  a  sudden ,  I  looked 
down  from  the  top  of  a  high  hill 
into  the  vale  of  Gloucester!  Ne¬ 
ver  was  there,  surely,  such  a  con¬ 
trast  in  this  world !  This  hill  is 
called  Burlip  Hill ;  it  is  much 
about  a  mile  down  it,  and  the 
descent  so  steep  as  to  require  the 
wheel  of  the  chaise  to  be  locked ; 
and,  even  with  that  precaution, 
I  did  not  think  it  over  and  above 
safe  to  sit  in  the  chaise  ;  so,  upon 
Sir  Robert  Wilson’s  principle  of 
taking  care  of  Number  One,  I  got 
out  and  walked  down.  From  this 
hill  you  see  the  Morvan  Hills  in 
Wales.  You  look  down  into  a 
sort  of  dish  with  a  flat  bottom,  the 
Hills  are  the  sides  of  the  dish,  and 
the  City  of  Gloucester,  which  you 
plainly  seej  at  seven  miles  distance 
from  Burlip  Hill,  appears  to  be 
not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  dish. 
All  here  is  fine ;  fine  farms  ;  fine 


pastures  ;  all  inclosed  fields ;  all 
divided  by  hedges ;  orchards  a 
plenty,  and  I  had  scarcely  seen 
one  apple  since  I  left  Berkshire. 
— Gloucester  is  a  fine,  clean, 
beautiful  place  ;  and,  which  is  oF 
a  vast  deal  more  importance,  the 
labourers’  dwellings,  as  I  came 
along,  looked  good,  and  the  la¬ 
bourers  themselves  pretty  well  as 
to  dress  and  healthiness.  The 
girls  at  work  in  the  fields  (always 
my  standard)  are  not  in  rags,  with 
bits  of  shoes  tied  on  their  feet  and 
rags  tied  round  their  ancles,  as 
they  had  in  Wiltshire. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

I  will  attend  to  Bott-Smith 
of  Liverpool,  and  to  his  pretty 
tale  about  “  Glory  ”  and  the  sen¬ 
timental  servant  maid,  in  my 
next ;  also  to  Lord  Darriley’s 
“  short  and  sweet  ”  Letter ;  and 
to  divers  other  things  which  I  am 
obliged  to  put  off  for  want  of 
room. 
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COBBETT’S 

LETTERS  TO  LANDLORDS, 

On  the  Agricultural  Report 
and  Evidence. 

LETTER  X. 

Bollitree  Castle.  Herefordshire, 
15  Noo.  1821. 

Landlords, 

275.  We  now  come  to  the  last 
proposition  of  the  Committee, 
■which  is,  in  meaning,  as  follows : 

xiii.  That  the  as«endency 
of  the  landed  interest ,  as 

EVINCED  BY  THE  PRACTICE 

of  the  Constitution,  is 
most  beneficial  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  55. 

276.  Why  such  an  observation 
as  this  should  have  been  brought, 
neck  and  heels,  into  such  a  paper 
as  this  Report,  may  very  well  be 
asked ;  but,  we  shall  see  the  rea¬ 
son  presently  ;  and,  when  we  have 


seen  that,  we  will,  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  leave,  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  the  proposition.  Let  us 

first,  however,  take  the  very  words 
of  the  Committee.  “  Looking  to 
“  the  possible  contingencies  of 
“  war,  Your  Committee  are  not 
“  insensible  to  the  importance  of 
“  securing  the  country  from  a 
“  state  of  dependence  upon  other, 
“  and  possibly  hostile,  countries, 
“  for  the  subsistence  of  its  popu- 
“  lation  ; — looking  to  the  Institu- 
“  tions  of  the  country ,  in  their 
“  several  bearings  and  influence 
“  in  the  practice  of  our  constitu- 
“  tion,  they  are  still  more  anxious 
“  to  preserve  to  the  landed  interest, 
“  the  weight,  station  and  ascend- 
“  ancy,  icliich  it  has  enjoyed  so 
“  long,  and  used  so  beneficially. 
“  Their  first  wish,  therefore,  is, 
“  that,  whatever  general  sugges- 
“  tions  they  may  offer,  should  be 
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scrupulously  examined  vrith  a 
<l  due  regard  to  these  two  con- 
<t  siderations.” 

277.  Do  they  indeed !  Do 
they  look  to  the  “  possible  con- 
tin  jencies  of  tear  ?  ”  They  ough  t, 
indeed ;  but,  do  they  ;  can  they  ; 
and,  in  the  same  breath,  propose 
to  continue  a  debt  of  eight  hun¬ 
dred  millions?  Can  they  think 
of  a  war  with  France  and  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  yet  propose  to  keep  a 
paper -money  afloat!  And  can 
they  hope  to  carry  on  war  for  half 
an  hour  without  a  paper-money, 
just  such  as  it  was,  or  a  great  deal 
worse  than  it  was,  before  ?  If 
they  can  really  think  of  any  of 
these  things,  they  must  be  what 
(with  Six-Acts  in  my  eye)  I  dare 
not  trust  my  pen  to  describe. 

278.  However,  we  will  not  now 
criticise  the  Ministers  as  warriors: 
we  will  leave  them  to  have  another 
war-frolic  as  soon  as  they  please  : 
they  are  harmless  enough  now  in 
that  way :  they  are  like  a  lately- 
mischievous  but  now  miserable 
old  boar,  deprived  of  his  spirit 
and  his  tusks  knocked  out ;  and 


Landlords-  12^0 

a  more  dejected  and  deplorable 
creature  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
find  in  existence.  We  will  leave 
them  as  warriors,  and  come  to 
their  eulogium  on  “  the  practice 
of  the  Constitution.” 

279.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  they  mean  by  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  country  having  bear¬ 
ings  on  the  practice  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  This  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  deep  and  dark.  Make  a 
puddle  tnuddy,  says  Swift,  and 
it  seems  as  deep  as  the  sea.  How¬ 
ever,  in  plain  English,  this  is  the 
meaning  of  this  passage :  that,  in 
whatever  they  propose,  they  would 
wish  to  keep  in  view,  the  uphold¬ 
ing  of  the  great  Land-owners ,  in 
order  that  they  may  not  lose  the 
power  which  they  now  have  of 
putting  members  into  the  House 
of  Commons ,  which  power  has 
been  so  long  enjoyed  by  them, 
and  so  beneficially  used. 

280.  No  man  denies  that  the 
great  land-owners  have  long  en¬ 
joyed  this  power  :  no  man  denies, 
that  this  is  the  practice  of  the 
Constitution;  but  many  even  open- 
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lj  deny,  and  a  great  majority  of 
the  people,  of  all  ranks  and  de¬ 
grees,  notv  begin  to  deny  the  opi¬ 
nion,  that  this  practice  has  been 
beneficial  to  the  country  at  large, 
and  that  it  finally  will  be  benefi¬ 
cial  even  to  the  great  land-owners 
themselves,  whose  means  of  escape 
from  the  present  perils  are  not  as 
clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day  ;  for, 
it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if, 
during  a  general  wreck  of  fortunes, 
theirs  were  wholly  to  escape  even 
a  sousing  in  the  water. 

281.  The  best,  and  indeed,  the 
onl}-  way  to  judge  of  the  goodness 
or  badness  of  any  practice  is,  to 
ascertain  its  effects,  its  conse¬ 
quences.  Thus,  in  judging  of  the 
French  Revolution,  for  instance, 
we  are  not  to  inquire  what  fooleries 
or  violences  were  committed  dur¬ 
ing  its  progress ;  but,  we  are  to 
ask,  what  has  it  produced  in  the 
end?  And,  if  we  find,  as  we  do 
find,  that  it  has  freed  that  fine  and 
populous  country,  from  a  tyranni¬ 
cal  noblesse,  who  played  the  des¬ 
pot  in  every  village,  who  compel¬ 
led  the  people  to  bake  their  bread 


at  the  ovens  of  these  tyrants  arid 
to  pay  a  tax  on  it,  and  who  held 
them  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject 
slavery ;  if  we  find  that  it  has- 
taken  a  third  part  of  the  real  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  country  out  of  the- 
hands  of  a  set  of  lazy,  luxurious 
monks,  and  distributed  it  amongst 
the  industrious  cultivators  of  the 
land  ;  if  we  find,  that  it  has  swept 
away  an  enormous  debt,  and  the 
most  odious,  vexatious  and  oppres¬ 
sive  taxes  that  ever  were  known 
in  the  world,  those  of  one  other 
country  only  excepted  ;  if  we  find, 
that  it  has  produced  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  people  that  is  not 
a  mere  sham;  if  we  find,  that  fair 
and  open  trial  has  taken  place  of 
those  base  and  cruel  private  con¬ 
demnations  that  used  to  take 
place  ;  if  we  find,  that  the  Revo¬ 
lution  has  made  a  happy  people 
of  the  most  wretched  peasantry 
that  ever  disgraced  the  globe  ;  if 
we  find,  that  it  has  renovated  the 
French  nation,  made  it  really 
prosperous  ;  given  solid  means ; 
enabled  it  to  prepare,  slowly  anti 
surely,  to  assert  its  rights,  or,  to 
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take  just  vengeance  on  its  base 
foes,  by  means  of  war ;  if  we  find, 
that  the  French  Revolution  has 
done  all  these  things,  we  must  de¬ 
clare  it  to  be  a  very  good  thing 
itself. 

282.  Solomon  tells  us  to  look 
at  the  end ;  not  at  the  beginning 
or  the  middle,  of  a  course  of 
action.  Let  us  try  the  “  practice 
of  our  Constitution  ”  by  this  un¬ 
erring  test.  But,  why  the  prac¬ 
tice  ?  Why  not  talk  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  itself  ?  Can  the  manner 
be  of  more  importance  than  the 
thing  itself?  Why  resort  to  the 
use  of  this  word  practice  ?  It 
would  not  do  to  say,  that,  “  above 
“  all  things  we  must  take  care  not 
“  to  do  any  thing  to  let.  in  Jte- 
“  form.”  It  would  not  do  to  say 
that  in  so  many  words ;  and, 
hence,  I  imagine,  this  word  prac¬ 
tice  was  resorted  to.  But,  let  us 
proceed  to  try  this  practice  by  the 
test  of  experience. 

283.  This  practice  has  been 
going,  full  swing,  for  a  hundred 
and four  years ;  that  is  to  say,  ever 
since  the  Whig-parliament,  which 


was  chosen  to  sit  for  three  years , 
passed  an  act  to  lengthen  its  term 
to  seven  years,  and  to  cause  all 
future  parliaments  to  sit  for  the 
same  length  of  time.  There  be¬ 
gan  this  famous  “  practice."  And. 
what  has  it  produced  in  the  end  ? 
Not  in  the  end,  indeed ;  tor  that  is 
to  come ;  but  what  has  it  produced. 
up  to  this  time?  We  have  had 
many  wars,  many  victories,  more 
defeats,  the  gain  of  India  and  the 
loss  of  America.  But,  how  do  we 
stand?  Externally  the  practice: 
has  created  a  new  nation  ;  a  great 
maritime  nation,  with  the  best 
ships  and  best  seamen  in  the 
world,  ready  to  cope  with  us  at 
any  moment ;  and,  it  so  is,  that, 
if  we  were  at  war  with  France  and 
America,  an  event  naturally  to  be 
expected  would  be  an  invasion  of 
Ireland  from  New  England.  In 
short,  to  preserve  the  West  Indies, 
and  to  prevent,  at  the  same  time, 
an  invasion  of  Ireland,  in  case  of 
a  war  with  these  two  powers,  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  impossible  ;  that  is  to 
say,  unless  the  whole  of  our  system 
be  changed,  and  of  course  unless 
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the  famous  practice  be  abandoned, 
.before  such  war  shall  take  place. 

*264.  This  is  one  thing  that  the 
^ practice  has  produced  ;  for,  most 
assuredly,  if  that  practice  had  not 

been  in  vogue,  the  United  States 

♦ 

would  still  have  been  colonies  of 
England,  instead  of  being  a  nation 
'able  to  beat  her  single  handed; 
able  to  defeat  and  capture  two  of 
'her  fleets  with  an  inferior  force. 
I  beg  the  reader  not  to  think  that 
this  was  owing  to  some  accident. 
<4t  was  owing  to  natural  causes; 
mowing  to  superior  skill  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  ships,  in  the  managing 
<f  them,  and  to  superior  strength 
and  activity  in  the  seamen.  The 
American  officers  are  not  selected 
through  the  influenceofthe  “ prac¬ 
tice and  the  seamen  share  largely 
in  the  gains  of  war,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  selected  for  their  bodily  pow¬ 
ers  and  moral  character  united. 

285.  This,  then,  the  creation, 
fhe  raising  up  and  establishing  of 
this  formidable  maritime  rival  and 
enemy,  is  one  of  the  deeds  of  the 
“  practice and,  whether  this  be 
one  of  its  beneficial  effects,  I  may 


safely  leave  the  reader  to  judge. 
At  the  same  time  the  practice  has 
done  and  is  doing,  all  it  could  and 
can  do,  to  add  to  the  maritime 
power  of  France.  It  is  doing  this 
in  the  most  effectual  of  all  possible 
ways ;  that  is  to  say,  by  driving 
people  from  this  country  to  spend 
their  money  in  that  country.  This 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  send¬ 
ing  a  part,  and  a  considerable 
part,  of  the  fruit  of  English  labour 
to  be  carried  to  France,  to  assist 
to  make  her  prosperous  and  to  add 
to  her  strength  ;  and,  of  course,  to 
her  means  of  injuring  and  hum¬ 
bling  England. 

286.  Many  things  in  addition 
the  practice  has  done  with  regard 
to  external  matters,  all  having  a 
tendency  to  make  this  country 
feeble  in  the  scale  of  nations ;  but, 
we  will  pass  these  over,  for  the 
present.  I  confine  myself  to 
France  and  America ;  and  I  put 
it  to  any  man  of  common  under¬ 
standing,  whether  he  think,  that 
we  should  now  be  able  to  meet 
those  two  nations  in  war,  with  a 
debt  of  eight  hundred  millions 
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hanging  about  our  necks  !  Freed 
from  that,  we  might  -  do  great 
things  ;  but,  and  let  this  be  well 
observed,  this  debt  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  “  the  practice is  the 
creature  of  “  the  practice,”  and 
must  live,  or  die,  with  it,  one  being 
the  root  and  the  other  the  trunk 
of  this  tree  of  benejits. 

287.  As  to  the  internal  state  of 
the  country,  the  internal  effects  of 
the  practice,  Ministers’  speeches 
and  kings’  speeches,  and  hired 
newspapers,  magazines  and  re¬ 
views,  say  that  those  effects  are 
excellent.  I  say,  that  they  are 
the  worst  that  can  possibly  be. 
But,  in  order  to  avoid  all  dispute, 
we  will  take  the  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  it  is  described  to  us  in  this 
very  Report.  And  what  is  it  1  It 
is  this :  that  the  cultivators  of  the 
land  (three-fourths  of  the  people) 
are  in  a  state  of  distress ;  that  the 
land  cannot  now  be  cultivated 
without  loss ;  that  all  classes  of 
the  community  have,  each  in  its 
turn,  smarted  under  the  injury  in¬ 
flicted  on  it  by  the  Bank  stoppage, 
and  that  the  owners  and  occupiers 


of  the  land  are  now  smarting  un¬ 
der  injury  inflicted  by  this  cause ; 
that  the  state  of  the  country  is  one 
of  great  difficulty  and  distress; 
that  abundant  crops  and  Jinc  har¬ 
vests  tend  to  augment  this  dffi- 
cidly  and  this  distress  ! 

288.  Now,  what  do  we  want 
more  than  this  1  What  do  we 
want  more,  to  shew  the  nature* 
tendency  and  result  of  “  the 
practice  of  the  constitution  ?  J> 
This  is  the  state  of  things,  which 
the  Committee  say  exists ;  and 
we  know  well,  that  it  has  not  been 
produced  by  any  convulsion  in 
nature;  by  any  flood,  hurricane, 
or  tempest.  We  know,  that  God 
has  dealt  by  us  as  he  was  wont 
to  deal  by  our  forefathers,  in  whose 
time  it  was,  as  it  had  been  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  looked 
upon  us  as  a  blessing  to  have 
abundant  crops  and  fine  harvests. 
This  state  of  things  has,  then, 
been  produced  by  those  amongst 
us  who  have  the  power  of  making 
the  rest  of  us  do  what  they  pleased ; 
by  those  amongst  us  w  ho  have  had 
the  power  to  put  us  to  death  if  we 
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disobeyed  the  laws  that  they  made; 
by  those,  in  short,  who  derive 
their  power  from  “  the  practice  of 
the  constitution." 

289.  And  let  us  now  see  liow 
they  have  gone  to  work,  and  how 
they  have  proceeded  in  producing 
this  state  of  things.  The  peo¬ 
ple,  or,  at  least,  great  num¬ 
bers  of  them,  wished,  thirty  years 
ago,  to  do  away  the  practice  of 
the  constitution,  and  to  revert  to 
the  constitution  itself ;  and,  at  this 
time,  they  were  encouraged  in 
their  endeavours  to  effect  this  by 
the  people  of  France,  who  had 
just  begun  that  revolution  which 
has,  in  the  end,  produced  their 
present  ease  and  happiness. 
Those  who  were  engaged  in  “  the 
practice  ”  made  war  upon  the 
French  people,  and  persuaded 
a  great  part  of  the  people  of 
England,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
destroy  the  revolution  in  France 
in  order  to  preserve  the  property 
and  the  religion  of  the  people  of 
England  !  This  war  required 
immense  sums  of  money  to  carry 
it  on.  It  was  impossible,  by  the 


means  of  taxation,  to  raise  money 
enough  for  this  purpose.  Those 
who  derived  their  power  from 
“  the  Practice  ”  had,  therefore, 
recourse  to  bo^x owing,  and  they 
issued  large  quantities  of  paper- 
money,  in  order  to  make  bor¬ 
rowing  more  easy.  Having  gone 
on  in  this  way  for  about  Jive 
years ,  the  people  began  to  sus¬ 
pect  the  solidity  of  the  paper- 
money  ;  and  they,  accordingly, 
ran,  in  great  crowds,  to  the  Bank, 
to  get  gold  and  silver  for  the 
paper  that  they  held.  The  Bank 
had  not  gold  and  silver  enough  to 
pay  them.  In  a  fright,  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  went  to  the 
Minister,  told  him  their  state,  and 
asked  him,  “  when  he  would  think 
proper  to  INTERFERE.”  The 
Privy  Council  issued  an  Order 
to  the  Bank  not  to  pay  any  more 
gold  or  silver  ! 

290.  Thi3  is  a  memorable 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  “  Prac¬ 
tice”  of  the  constitution.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Constitution  produc¬ 
ed  an  Act  of  Parliament,  called 
an  Act  of  indemnity,  to  screen 
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the  Directors,  the  Ministers,  the 
Privy  Councillors  and  all  others 

concerned  in  this  violation  of  the 

* 

law.  It  next  produced  other  acts, 
in  succession,  to  make  the  paper- 
money,  down  to  one  pound  notes, 
become  the  sole  current  money 
of  the  country  ;  and  without  pla¬ 
cing  any  check  on  the  issuers  as 
to  the  quantity  that  they  issued. 
This  caused  a  revolution  in  all 
prices  ;  so  that  a  thing  that  used 
to  sell  for  five  shillings  now  sold 
for  fifteen  shillings.  Thus  all 
contracts  for  time  were  virtually 
violated ;  servants  were  robbed 
of  part  of  their  wages ;  deductions 
were  made  from  the  wages  of  the 
labourer  ;  the  labouring  classes 
became  miserable  ;  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  parish-paupers  received  a 
frightful  addition. 

291.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
Practice  pushed  on  the  war,  and 
carried  on  its  borrowings,  till,  at 

last,  it  got  a  debt  the  annual  in- 

/ 

terest  of  which  required  more,  in 
various  shapes,  than  40  millions. 
It  did  not,  with  all  this,  effect  its 
grand  purpose ;  for,  though  it 


hired  more  than  a  million  of 
armed  men  to  fight  against  the 
French,  the  French  got  rid  of 
their  swarms  of  petty  despots  ;  of 
the  gormandizing  monks  ;  and  of 
all  their  grievous  oppressions. 
The  Practice  defeated  them  in 
war ;  overwhelmed  them  with 
myriads  of  armed  men  brought 
together,  by  means  of  its  paper- 
money,  from  all  parts  of  the 
earth  ;  but  the  French  have,  as 
we  have  seen,  ended  their  strife 
in  obtaining  a  representative  go¬ 
vernment,  and  in  being  in  a 
state  of  great  and  solid  pros¬ 
perity. 

292.  The  persons  engaged  in 
carrying  on  “  the  Practice  ”  now 
found  themselves  at  peace ;  and 
they  had  enacted,  that,  when 
peace  should  come,  they  would 
cause  the  Bank  to  pay  its  notes  in 
gold  and  silver.  This  was  not  done ; 
it  is  not  done  even  yet,  though  the 
peace  has  been  made  more  than 
seven  years  !  However,  in  1819, 
they  enacted,  that  the  Bank  should 
be  compelled  to  pay  in  gold  and 
silver  in  1823.  This  act  contained 
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promises,  that  caused  the  quantity 
of  paper-money  to  g row  less.  This 
caused  prices  to  begin  to  go  back 
on  their  way  from  15s.  to  5s. 
Prices  are  now  on  their  march 
downwards,  and  have  made  con¬ 
siderable  progress. 

293.  This  has  produced  a  vir¬ 
tual  violation  of  all  contracts 
the  other  way.  A  man,  who,  in 
1813,  bargained  to  pay  100/.  in 
1821,  has  200/.  to  pay  instead  of 
100/.  But,  the  great  thing  of  all 
is,  that  the  interest  of  the  Debt, 
which  had  been  contracted  by  the 
persons  who  carry  on  the  Prac¬ 
tice,  has  now  to  be  paid  in  gold 
and  silver,  and,  of  course,  the  per¬ 
sons  receiving  that  interest,  will 
now  receive  three  for  one,  long 
before  we  come  to  actual  legal 
payments  in  gold  and  silver ! 

294.  Thus  it  is  that  distress  and 
difficulty  is  coming  (for  they  are 
hardly  felt  yet)  upon  this  nation ; 
thus  it  is,  that  England  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  poor,  feeble,  crippled  nation, 
borne  down  by  debt,  and  wholly 
unable,  while  that  debt  hangs  on 
her,  to  attempt  to  go  to  war,  or 


even  to  talk  of  war.  And,  as  we 
have  seen,  she  has  been  brought 
into  this  miserably  degraded  state 
by  no  convulsion  of  nature ;  by  no 
visitation  of  God  ;  but,  merely  by 
human  means.  We  have  all  the 
chain  of  causes  clear  before  our 
eyes.  These  causes  are  acts  of 
parliament,  which  are  all  now  to 
be  seen  in  the  statute-book,  and 
all  proceeding  directly  from  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  those,  who 
have  derived  from  “  the  practice 
of  the  constitution  ”  their  power  of 
making  those  acts. 

295.  Now,  then,  is  not  this  state¬ 
ment  of  mine  true  ?  Can  any  part 
of  it  be  denied  ?  And  if  it  be  true, 
has  this  practice  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  been  beneficial  to  the  king¬ 
dom!  Are  the  Committee  correct 
in  describing  the  tendency  and 
effects  of  this  practice !  Will  any 
man,  at  this  day,  and  with  the 
difficulty  and  distress  in  his  eye, 
say  that  he  sees  any  proof  of  the 
benefits  of  this  practice !  Will  any 
man  say,  that  he  can  discover  any 
danger  in  this  practice  being 
changed? 
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296.  Nor  let  it  be  pretended, 
that  that  which  has  now  come 
upon  us  could  have  been  antici¬ 
pated  by  no  human  foresight. 
There  are  my  twenty  years’  Re¬ 
gisters  to  prove  the  contrary.  But, 
if  we  were  to  choose  to  avoid  ad¬ 
verting  to  particulars,  is  it  not 
enough  to  have  shewn,  that  the 
ruin  of  a  great  body  of  as  skilful, 
as  industrious,  as  moral,  as  pru¬ 
dent  men  as  ever  existed  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  is  it  not  enough 
to  have  shown,  that  the  ruin,  the 
heart-breaking,  of  a  body  of  men 
like  this,  have  been  caused  by, 
have  directly  proceeded  from,  acts 
of  parliament ;  is  it  not  enough  to 
have  shown  this,  in  order  to  be 
justified  in  flatly  denying  the  pro¬ 
position  of  the  Committee,  and  in 
asserting,  that  the  present  manner 
of  choosing  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  not  beneficial  to  the  na¬ 
tion? 

297.  Those  who  contend  for  the 
present  mode  of  choosing  this  body 
of  lawgivers  have  always  this  di¬ 
lemma  to  get  out  of:  either  the 
parliament  intended  to  bring  things 


to  this  pass,  or  they  did  not.  If 
they  did  intend  to  spread  ruin 
around  amongst  the  farmers  of 
this  industrious  land,  what  are  we 
to  say  of  their  hearts ;  if  they  have 
done  it  without  intending  to  do  it 
(as  they  assuredly  have)  what  are 
we  to  say  of  their  heads?  They 
themselves  now  confess,  that  they 
have  got  the  nation  into  a  state  of 
difficulty  and  distress,  for  which 
they  have  no  remedy ;  and,  are 
we  still  to  say,  that  their  measures 
have  been  beneficial  to  the  nation? 
Was  such  a  conclusion  ever  be¬ 
fore  come  to  by  rational  beings  ? 
It  is  clear  to  all  eyes,  that  a  great 
change ,  a  radical  change ,  must 
take  place;  and  yet,  are  we  to 
say,  that  the  root  of  all  is  to  re¬ 
main  untouched  1  That  the  cause 
is  still  to  remain,  and  that  we  are 
to  hope  to  see  the  effects  put  an 
end  to  f 

290.  If  we  look  a  little  more 
into  particulars,  what  proof  shall 
we  discover  of  those  beneficial 
effects  which  the  Committee  as¬ 
cribe  to  the  predominant  influence 
of  what  they  call  the  landed  in- 
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terest  ?  Are  we  to  look  for  it  in 
the  Act  which  quashed  proceed¬ 
ings  against  the  non  -  resident 
Clergy,  and  which  has  caused 
those  clergy  to  carry  the  produce 
of  their  livings  to  be  spent  at  a 
distance  from  the  spot  whence  it 
proceeded,  and  not  unfrequently 
out  of  the  kingdom  t  Shall  we 
find  it  in  the  sinking  fund,  which 
was  the  joint  work  of  the  two 
parties,  and  which  is  now  called 
a  humbug  in  the  parliament  itself! 
Shall  we  find  it  in  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  millions  upon  millions  of 
the  taxes  to  public  works  for  the 
express  purpose  of  preventing  the 
people  from  emigrating,  and  in 
the  appropriation  of  other  large 
sums  to  cause  the  people  to  emi¬ 
grate?  Shall  we  find  it  in  the 
appropriating  of  these  sums  to 
this  latter  purpose,  while  the  Com¬ 
mittee  tell  us,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  “  increase  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  ”  is  to  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  means  of  our  extricating  our¬ 
selves  from  the  present  distress? 
Shall  we  find  it  in  the  notorious 
fact,  that,  in  1816,  the  House 


ascribed  the  distress  of  the  nation 
to  an  insufficiency  of  months; 
and,  in  1817,  to  an  insufficiency 
of  food  ?  Shall  we  find  it  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Prime  Minister,  se¬ 
conded  by  that  of  this  Committee, 
that  a  short  crop  or  wet  harvest 
would  tend  to  the  relief  of  the 
grower  of  the  corn  ?  Shall  we 
find  it  in  the  Resolution,  solemnly 
passed  in  1811,  that  the  paper 
money  had  not  depreciated ,  and  m 
the  Act  of  1819,  which  declared 
it  to  be  still  depreciated,  even  after 
it  had  been  raised  greatly  in  value 
since  1S11  *  Are  we  to  find  it 
in  the  Act  of  1819,  which  compels 
the  nation  to  pay  three  for  one 
for  money  which  the  House  had 
taken  on  loan ;  which  attempts 
that  which  never  was  attempted 
before  in  the  world,  namely,  to 
force  a  degraded  currency  back 
to  its  sterling  value,  without  any 
alteration  in  the  letter  of  contracts? 
Shall  we  find  it  in  the  present  ob¬ 
stinate  perseverance  in  a  scheme, 
which  is  manifestly  as  impracti¬ 
cable,  as  impossible  to  be  carried 
into  full  execution  as  it  would  be 
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to  pluck  the  Sun  from  the  sky  ! 
.Shall  we  find  it  in  a  parrot-like 
repetition  of  the  words  national 
honour  and  yood  faith,  applied  to 
a  thing,  which  is  in  effect  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  all  the  laws  of  debtor 
and  creditor,  and  of  every  contract 
for  time ?  Shall  we  find  it  in  that 
series  of  measures,  which  has  ren¬ 
dered  “  necessary  ”  (as  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  them  assert  them  to  have 
been)  laws  to  suspend  the  people’s 
personal  liberty,  and  to  place  the 
imprisonment  of  their  bodies,  for 
ten  years  out  of  the  last  thirty,  at 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Mi¬ 
nisters  of  the  day  !  Shall  we, 
without,  as  we  might  do,  swelling 
the  list  out  to  the  length  of  a  vo¬ 
lume  ;  shall  we  find  it ;  shall  we 
find  the  beneficial  effects  of  this 
influence ;  shall  we  find  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  utility  ;  shall  we  find 
a  proof  of  its  goodness,  in  the 
ever-memorable  fact,  that  the  per¬ 
sons  chosen  by  this  influence  have 
passed  an  Act  to  subject  to  banish¬ 
ment  for  life  any  man  that  may 
say  any  thing  which  shall  have  a 
TENDENCY  to  bring  them  into 
CONTEMPT  1 


299.  Good  God  !  And,  with  all 
these,  and  a  thousand  other  things, 
before  us,  are  we  still  to  be  told, 
that  this  influence  has  been  bene¬ 
ficial  to  us  1  While,  indeed,  all 
wore  the  outward  face  of  pros¬ 
perity,  though  it  was  a  false  face ; 
though  it  was  a  painted  and  plas¬ 
tered  face  ;  while  our  affairs  wore 
that  face,  it  might  be  endurable  to 
be  told  of  the  good  effects  of  the 
influence.  It  might,  then,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  those  who  pray  ed  to  have 
the  Constitution  restored,  be  not 
so  very  impudent  to  say,  “  the 
“  practice  of  the  Constitution  is 
“  better ;  for,  see,  how  it  pro- 
“  duces  prosperity  !  ”  But,  now, 
when  it  is  acknowledged,  even 
by  the  Committee  themselves, 
that  the  nation  is  in  a  state  of 
difficulty  and  distress,  and  when 
this  Committee  declare,  that  an 
arable  farm  cannot  be  cultivated 
without  loss,  and  when  they  have 
no  remedy  to  offer  ;  to  assert  now, 
that  this  influence  bus  been  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  nation,  does  certainly 
require  powers  of  front  that  rarely 
fall  to  the  lot  of  human  beings. 

300.  If,  as  I  before  was  about 
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to  observe,  it  be  contended,  that 
nobody  could  have  done  better; 
that  that  which  has  happened 
might  have  happened  in  spite  of 
all  that  human  wisdom  could  have 
done,  I,  for  my  part,  have  my 
answer  ready.  I  have  to  appeal 
to  forty  volumes  of  Registers,  the 
work  of  twenty  years.  Numerous 
others  have  used  their  endeavours 
to  prevent  that  which  is  now 
coming  upon  us.  Let  each  speak 
for  himself ;  let  every  one  come 
forward  and  claim  his  due.  I  shall 
claim  mine ;  and  there  are  my 
forty  volumes,  or,  at  least,  thirt\- 
eight  of  them,  to  hear  witness 
against  this  system  of  the  practice. 
For  the  whole  of  these  nineteen 
years  have  I  been  pointing  out  the 
dangers  which  must,  in  the  end, 
result  from  this  system  of  paper- 
money.  I  have  been  warning  the 
Government  of  the  consequences ; 
showing  it  how  those  consequences 
might  be  avoided  ;  doing,  in  short, 
every  thing  in  my  power  to  obtain 
the  adoption  of  timely  remedy, 
and  to  prevent  those  shocks  which 
we  are  now  experiencing,  and 


convulsion  which  now 
appears  to  be  inevitable. 

301.  My  reward  has  been  pu¬ 
nishment  of  body,  loss  of  the  fruit 
of  nineteen  years’  of  unremitted 
labour,  exile  to  avoid  a  dungeon, 
and  calumny,  public  and  private, 
from  three  hundred  publications 
almost  incessantly  pouring  forth 
upon  me  their  polluted  streams, 
while  the  tongue  of  still  baser  ca¬ 
lumny  has  been  busy  in  tens  of 
thousands  of  channels.  Every 
thing  that  craft  and  hypocrisy,  at 
some  times,  and  that  bold  and  un¬ 
blushing  falshood  and  villany,  at 
other  times,  could  invent  and  exe¬ 
cute,  wherewith  to  delude  honest 
ignorance  and  to  feed  honest  pre¬ 
judice,  has  been  in  constant  play 
against  me,  and  against  my  zea¬ 
lous  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
calamities  that  are  now  staring  the 
nation  in  the  face.  Falsehood, 
fraud,  violence,  treachery  of  every 
description  ;  the  dreadful  enmity 
of  irresistible  power ;  the  deadly 
envy  of  associates ;  the  heavy 
blows  of  the  strong ;  the  viperous 
bite  of  the  feeble :  all,  every  thing 
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hostile  to  human  efforts  have  I  had 
to  bear  up  against.  And  the  won¬ 
der  with  reasonable  men,  is,  not 
that  I  have  not  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting  those  mischiefs  that  it  was 
the  object  of  my  labours  to  pre¬ 
vent  ;  but  that  I  have  not  been, 
long  and  long  ago,  utterly  des¬ 
troyed  both  in  body  and  in  mind. 
The  laws,  which  protect  other 
men,  have,  i n  effect,  been  no  pro¬ 
tection  to  me.  I  have  been  as  a 
stranger  in  my  native  land,  the 
interest  and  honour  of  which  I 
have  always  endeavoured  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  uphold,  and  to  turn  my 
back  on  which,  even  in  the  days 
of  my  exile,  I  never  did  in  one 
single  instance  by  deed  or  word. 
I  have  been  as  an  outlaw  in  the 
midst  of  society,  without  any  of¬ 
fence  legal  or  moral.  Exemplary 
in  every  department  of  life  ;  gen- 
.  He,  kind,  indulgent  and  generous 
to  every  creature  coming  within 
the  sphere  of  my  power,  I  have 
been  held  forth  and  generally  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  monster  of  severity, 
injustice,  and  cruelty.  That  which 
is  accounted  foul  and  base  and 


deserving  of  universal  execration, 
when  practised  towards  other  men, 
has  been  reckoned  fair  and  meri¬ 
torious  when  practised  towards 
me.  Villains  who  would  have  been 
hunted  out  of  society  had  the  in¬ 
jury  of  another  man  been  the 
object  of  their  frauds  and  treasons, 
have  been  applauded,  caressed, 
hugged  and  rewarded,  because 
their  villanies  were  thought  to  tend 
to  my  destruction. 

302.  As  to  the  persons  in  au¬ 
thority,  if  every  drop  of  ink  from 
my  pen  had  been  to  the  nation 
what  a  burning  coal  is  to  silk  and 
fine  linen,  they  could  not  have 
taken  greater  pains  to  prevent  the 
circulation  of  my  writings ;  and, 
as  is  clear  in  the  recollection  of 
the  country,  one  of  the  Ministers 
distinctly  urged  as  an  argument 
for  passing  die  power-oj-iinprison- 
ment  Bill,  the  inability  of  the 
Law-officers  of  the  Crown  to  find 
any  thing  criminal  in  the  “  Cheap 
Publications.”  To  clip  the  wings 
of  these,  it  has  been  enacted,  that 
they  shall  be  sold  at  a  higher  price! 
And,  tl  at  I  may  not  largely  profit 
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by  them .  that  they  shall  contain  a 
large  quant  ity  of  paper  !  By  dint 
of  talent,  and  of  industry  without 
a  parallel,  even  these  deeds  of 
power  have  been  rendered  nuga¬ 
tory;  and,  at  this  very  time,  in 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  done,  I 
have  more  readers,  and  more  ar¬ 
dent  friends,  than  at  any  former 
period ;  and  it  is  impossible  for 
any  one  but  a  besotted  aristocrat 
not  to  perceive,  that  I  have  now, 
even  amongst  the  middle  class  of 
society,  a  stronger  party  than 
either  of  the  factions  can  pretend 
to,  while  reason  and  events  are 
constantly  at  work  to  augment  its 
numbers  and  to  add  to  the  weight 
of  its  character.  After  all  these 
y  ears,  after  this  whole  age,  of  de¬ 
traction  employed  against  me, 
there  are  a  greater  number  of  men 
to  have  confidence  in  me  than  in 
either  of  the  factions,  and  who 
would  rather  stake  their  fortunes 
upon  measures  suggested  by  me 
than  on  those  suggested  by  those 
factions  united.  What,  then,  will 
be  the  caso,  when  ruin  shall  have 
advanced  further  in  its  progress  1 


24,  1821. 

When  the  losses,  the  sulferintrs. 
shall  be  multiplied  a  hundred 
fold,  and  when  absolute  despair 
shall  have  succeeded  to  the  tan¬ 
talizing  uncertainty  and  racking 
anxiety  that  now  prey  on  the 
minds  not  only  of  tradesmen  and 
farmers,  but  also  on  those  of  the 
inferior  and  more  numerous  class 
of  Landlords ! 

303.  Will  calumny  still  be  at 
work  witk  her  hundreds  of  presses 
and  her  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tongues  1  Let  her !  Will  stupid 
pride  still  say  that  destruction 
from  other  hands  is  preferable  to 
salvation  by  mine  1  Let  it !  Will 
both  factions,  dog  and  cat  as  to 
every  other  matter,  cling  together 
like  oysters  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
keep  me  down  ?  Let  them !  Be 
the  consequences  on  their  own 
heads.  I  shall  have  no  part  of  the 
ruin  to  answer  for,  and  shall  not 
participate  in  it ;  and  the  satis¬ 
faction  which  I  shall  be  fairly  en¬ 
titled  to  feel  in  the  hour  of  con¬ 
fusion  and  dismay  will  be  no  more 
than  the  just  and  appropriate  ven¬ 
geance  for  indignant  talent  to 
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take  on  conceited,  insolent  and 
malignant  imbecility. 

304.  Thus  I  close  my  commen¬ 
taries  on  the  Report  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Committee,  which  com¬ 
mentaries  would,  if  I  had  been  in 
parliament,  have  been  made  there, 
on  the  very  next  day  after  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  Report,  and  would, 
of  course,  have  been  read  by  the 
whole  country  in  a  few  days  after¬ 
wards.  It  has  pleased  the  rich 
ruffians  of  Coventry  to  order  it 
otherwise;  and  to  place  there,  in 
my  stead,  Peter  Moore  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Ellice,  of  whom  I  give  them 
and  the  country  joy  with  all  my 
heart.  I  ought,  too,  perhaps,  to 
congratulate  myself;  for  this  na¬ 
tion  must  suffer,  and  greatly  suffer, 
before  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
of  justice  can  prevail. 

\VM.  COBBETT. 

Postscript. — Mr.WF.nB  IIall 
has  published  a  pamphlet,  con¬ 
taining  his  commentary  on  the 
Agricultural  Report.  I  think, 
and,  indeed,  I  know,  that  Mr. Hall 
is  in  error  ;  that,  though  he  pos¬ 


sesses  great  ability  as  a  farmer, 
and  writes  exceedingly  well,  he 
deceives  himself;  wholly  deceives 
himself,  as  to  the  real  cause  of 
the  frightful  ruin  that  is  now 
spreading  itself  over  the  once 
prosperous  families  of  the  farmers 
of  this  kingdom.  If  I  had  wanted 
any  thing  to  satisfy  me  as  to  this 
cause,  I  have  seen  and  heard  quite 
enough  since  I  left  home.  Now, 
the  desirable  thing  is,  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  ruin,  or,  at  least,  to 
mitigate  it,  in  cases  where  it  can  be 
mitigated,  amongst  renters.  From 
their  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  the 
low  prices,  they  are  led  to  hope- 
that  things  will  come  about ;  and, 
in  that  hope  many  have  proceeded, 
and  many  more  are  proceeding, 
to  the  spending  of  their  last  shil¬ 
ling,  and  to  bring  utter  ruin  on 
their  families.  This  fatal  delusion 
has  been,  in  great  part,  occasioned 
by  the  importance  attached  to  u 
Com  Bill;  and  Mr.  Hall’s  en¬ 
deavours,  the  object  of  which  has 
been  to  benefit  the  farmers,  have, 

I  am  convinced,  greatly  aided  in 
producing  their  ruin.  It  is,  there- 
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fore,  my  intention  to  address,  the 
week  after  next,  a  Letter  of 
Remonstrance  to  Mr. Webb  Hall; 
and  to  make  to  him  a  proposition 
for  making  a  fair  appeal  to  the 
minds  of  the  farmers.  They  are, 
at  present,  the  geese  with  the 
golden  eggs  ;  and  they  are  suf¬ 
fering  themselves  to  be  ripped  up 
by  the  Landlords. 

If  we  consider  the  means  that 
have  been  made  use  of  to  deceive 
and  cajole  this  class  of  the 
community,  we  are  not  to  be  sur¬ 
prised  that  they  are  going  head¬ 
long  into  ruin.  Now,  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  do  all  that  I  am  able 
to  do  to  prevent  the  total  ruin  of 
so  many  thousands  of  respectable 
families ;  and  this  is  the  plan 
which  I  have  in  contemplation 
for  effecting  that  purpose.  The 
Register,  if  it  could  go  into  every 
farmer’s  house,  would  put  a  stop 
to  the  ruin  at  once  ;  and  would 
send  off  to  America,  or  to  France, 
every  man  sentenced  to  his  utter 
and  inevitable  ruin  by  Peel’s  Bill. 
It  would  put  a  stop  to  the  taking 
of  ruinous  leases.  In  short,  it 


would  save  those  who  are  not 
already  ruined.  But,  alas  !  IIow 
many  farmers  read  the  Register  ? 
Some  do,  and  not  one  of  them 
has  been  ruined  by  the  times, 
which  gives  me  great  satisfaction- 
The  object  is,  to  make  renting 
farmers  see  the  causes  that  are  at 
work!  If  they  could  clearly  see 
t/.e:e ,  they  would  be  right  in  a 
twinkling.  Now,  I  could  put  upon 
one  single  sheet  of  paper  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  these  causes.  But,  then, 
how  am  I  to  get  this  sheet  of  paper 
into  every  farm-house?  I  intend  to 
make  a  proposition  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  to  Mr.  Webb  Hall,  which, 
I  think,  he  will  not  reject,  seeing 
that  he  cannot  do  it  consistently 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  interest 
of  the  farmers,  whose  cause  he 
espouses  with  so  much  zeal. — 
Another  measure  which  I  intend 
to  take,  having  the  same  main 
object  in  view,  is,  to  invite  two 
substantial  farmers  from  each 
county  to  meet  me  in  London  in 
the  second  week  after  the  meeting 
of  parliament ;  and  to  dine  at 

some  Tavern.  There  we  could 
3  A 
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agree  upon  the  promulgating  of 
some  paper,  in  the  form  of  Re¬ 
solutions,  or  otherwise,  tending 
to  place  clearly  in  the  minds  of 
the  farmers  the  causes  of  low 
prices.  This  would  be  a  sure 
guide  to  them  in  all  matters  of 
purchase  or  of  lease  ;  and  would 
save  thousands  upon  thousands 
from  ruin.  I  would  propose  to 
mix  up  nothing  of  what  is  gene¬ 
rally  called  “  politics  ”  with  the 
business  of  the  day  ;  but,  would 
have  the  proceedings  confined 
entirely  to  the  causes  of  the 
present  ruin  and  to  the  probable 
duration  and  final  effects  of  those 
causes.  By  the  end  of  the  second 
week  after  the  meeting  of  parlia¬ 
ment  we  shall  be  able  to  discover 
what  that  renowned  body  meant 
to  be  u  after.  ”  Whether  it 
balanced  about  Peel’s  Bill ;  whe¬ 
ther  it  thought  a  little  less  steadily 
about  national  faith ;  whether  the 
Little  Shilling  project  had  any 
avowed  advocates  ;  or,  whether 
it  were  resolved  to  push  on  in  the 
present  “stern  path  of  duty.” 
Eor,  observe,  prices,  rents, 


leases,  mortgages,  debts,  pur¬ 
chases  and  sales  even  of  farm- 
stock,  will  be  greatly  affected  by 
what  we  shall  perceive  to  be 
the  bent  of  the  mind  of  the 
renowned  assembly  in  question. 
And,  therefore,  such  a  Meeting  of 
Farmers,  from  the  several  coun¬ 
ties,  as  I  propose,  would  be 
attended  with  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  benefit.  I  shall,  in  another 
Number  of  the  Register,  state 
more  in  detail  the  means  and 
manner  of  accomplishing  this 
great  object.  It  may,  probably, 
be  better  to  meet  in  the  third 
or fourth  week  after  the  renowned 
body  shall  have  assembled.  But, 

I  will  fix  on  the  day  long  enough 
beforehand  to  give  good  time  for 
preparation.  The  newspaper  wits, 
who  are  surprisingly  brilliant, 
will  call  this  meeting  “  Cobbett’s 
Parliament ;  ”  but,  while,  I  trust, 
we  shall  take  care  to  leave  nothing 
to  laugh  at  in  any  part  of  our 
proceedings,  we  will  not  call  our¬ 
selves  delegates,  or  deputies,  lor 
fear  of  -enabling  the  greatest 
knaves  in  Christendom  to  frighten 
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the  greatest  fools  in  Christendom 
out  of  their  senses  ;  but,  we  will 
use  the  modest  appellation  of 
“  Farmers’  Meeting,”  not  after 
the  manner  of  the  gentlemen 
assembled  at  Henderson’s  Hotel, 
but  with  the  hope  of  doing  a 
little  more  for  the  farmers  in  one 
single  evening,  than  those  gentle¬ 
men  would  have  been  able  to  do 
if  they  had  sitten  till  doomsday. 
Their  eggs  were  addled  ;  ours, 
I  trust,  would  contain  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  life  and  effective  anima¬ 
tion. 


TO 

S 

MONEY  HOARDERS. 

No.  III. 

Bollitree  Castle ,  Nov.  17, 1821. 

My  Friends, 

1  have  the  pleasure  to  inform 
you,  that  gold  is  working  its  way 
into  the  country.  It  is  in  tolerable 
circulation  in  some  places,  where 
it  was  not  only  a  fortnight  ago. 
In  my  two  last  Registers,  I  have 
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given  you  an  account  of  prices  in 
Berkshire,  Hampshire,  and  Wilt~ 
shire.  In  the  continuation  of  my 
“  Journal,”  you  will  find  an  ac¬ 
count  of  prices  in  Gloucestershire 
and  Herefordshire ;  and,  observe, 
this  is  an  object,  on  which  you 
must  constantly  keep  your  eye  ^ 
for,  never  forget,  that,  in  the  end, 
the  price  of  land  must  come  down 
to  the  standard  of  prices ;  and, 
have  I  not  shown  as  clear  as  day¬ 
light,  that,  if  the  Ministers  perse¬ 
vere  (and  persevere  they  must,) 
prices  must  come  down  to  the 
mark  of  those  of  France!  Of 
course,  it  is  wise  to  hoard  gold , 
under  the  present  circumstances. 
The  farmers  do  not  see  the  cause 
of  the  fall  in  prices.  Mind  that. 
They  do  not  see,  that  prices  must 
come  down  lower  and  lower.  They 
think,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
prices  “  must  mend,”  as  they  call 
it.  And,  with  this  false  opinion  it 
is,  that  they  continue  to  hold  on  at 
rents  which  must  produce  their 
ruin.  Yet,  these  rents  are  the 
standard  for  the  PRESENT 

PRICE  OF  LAND.  This  will 
3  A  2 
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not  be  the  case  in  a  year  or  two 
hence.  A  farm  that  will  now  sell 
for  a  thousand  pounds,  will  not 
then  sell,  perhaps,  for  more  than 
four  or  five  hundred  pounds. 

What  a  fool,  then,  must  a  fund¬ 
holder  be,  not  to  sell  out  now ,  put 
the  gold  by,  and  be  ready  to  pur¬ 
chase  land,  when  the  price  of  it 
come  down ! 

But,  besides  this  motive  for  sel¬ 
ling  out  of  the  funds,  there  is  that 
powerful  motive,  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  a  reduction  of  the  interest 
of  the  debt ,  upon  which  subject  I 
have  now  something  of  great  pith 
to  put  before  you.  I  have  often  told 
you,  that,  if  any  one  make  a  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  Collective  Wisdom  to 
reduce  the  interest  of  the  Debt, 
the  funds  will  take  a  glorious  tum¬ 
ble;  and,  I  am  of  opinion,  that, 
though  no  one  may  have  the 
“  pluck”  to  make  such  motion, 
during  the  next  session  ;  yet,  that 
a  something  will  be  said,  if  not 
doue,  to  show,  that  the  main  hold 
of  the  system  can  remain  unas¬ 
sailed  but  for  a  short  space  of  time. 

The  newspapers,  which  my 


friends  are  so  good  as  to  send  me 
from  various  parts  of  the  country, 
contain  strong  indications  of  a  dis¬ 
position  on  the  part  of  the  Land¬ 
lords  no  longer  to  endure  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  Fundlords.  I  will,  at 
present,  confine  myself  to  two  in¬ 
stances  of  this  sort:  one  in  Lan¬ 
cashire  and  the  other  in  Scotland. 

At  Liverpool  there  is  a  paper, 
called  the  Courier,  which  has 
always  been  devoted  to  “  loyalty.” 
It  has  constantly  been  carrying  on 
war  against  Bott-Srnith,  who  pub¬ 
lishes  a  sort  of  whiy-paper,  called 
the  “  Mercury,”  by  way  of  bur¬ 
lesque,  l  suppose ;  for  such  a 
mass  of  dull  rubbish  was,  surely, 
never  before  seen  or  heard  of. 
This  Courier  has,  however,  in 
spite  of  all  its  loyalty,  to  please 
some  of  the  Landlords  and  Ship¬ 
owners  and  Merchants ;  for  Cou¬ 
riers  must  eat  as  well  as  other  peo¬ 
ple,  and,  though  tax-eaters  do 
very  well,  loyalty-eaters  would 
soon  grow  distressingly  thin. — 
Therefore  this  Courier,  though  so 
very  loyal,  begins,  as  you  will 
presently  see,  to  talk  in  good  ra - 
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dieal  style  about  the  Funds  and 
Fundlords.  He  advises  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  combat  this  “  many-headed 
monster.”  This  mode  of  combat, 
is,  as  you  will  see,  very  foolish  : 
but,  let  us  hear  him. 

“  In  the  existing  state  of  things, 
the  fundholder  being  always  in  the 
receipt  of  the  same  income,  is  a  real 
gainer  by  the  losses  of  others.  There 
is  no  getting  at  him  in  a  direct  man¬ 
ner,  without  what  would  be  called  a 
breach  of  faith  ;  but  it  is  the  interest 
of  all  to  raise  the  price  of  every  sort 
of  thing,  w  hether  the  production  of 
the  hand  or  the  plough,  so  as  to 
indemnify  each  other,  and  make 
this  many-headed  monster  pay  a  just 
and  reasonable  price  for  their  la¬ 
bour.  The  way  to  accomplish  this 
object  would  be  to  create  a  greater 
abundance  of  the  circulating  medium 
in  paper,  to  be  issued  by  Government, 
or  substantial  individuals,  upon  a 
deposit  of  property  of  more  value,  at 
an  interest  of  2  or  3  per  cent,  or 
equivalent  to  the  expenses.  This 
w  ould  enable  the  farmer  to  hold  his 
corn  and  the  manufacturer  his  goods, 
without  forcing  them  to  market,  to 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  fundholder. 
Such  a  circulating  medium  would, 
probably,  have  another  good  effect 
by  operating  upon  the  exchanges, 
so  as  to  cause  absentees  to  receive 
their  money  to  great  disadvantage 
as  to  themselves,  but  very  favour¬ 
ably  with  regard  to  the  country. 


The  two  great  evils  which  this  coun¬ 
try  labours  under  are,  the  pressure 
of  the  national  debt  and  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  absentees.  The  last,  they  say, 
cannot  be  remedied  w  ithout  an  in¬ 
fringement  upon  personal  liberty; 
but  the  former  may  be  considerably 
diminished  by  people  of  every  de¬ 
scription  agreeing  to  raise  the  price  of 
their  respective  commodities.” 

I  w  ill  not  insult  the  understand¬ 
ings  of  my  readers  by  seeming  to 
suppose,  that  they  stand  in  need 
of  any  commentary  of  mine  to 
enable  them  to  perceive  the  fool¬ 
ishness  of  this  extract.  But,  it  is 
of  use ;  because  it  shows  us  what 
is  at  work  in  the  minds  of  our 
old,  bitter  and  inveterate  enemies. 
They,  in  short,  know  not  what  to 
be  at.  They  would  fain  get  rid 
of  the  Fundlords ;  but,  they  know 
not  how.  They  are  in  a  desperate 
way;  and  God  keep  them  thus, 
till  the  hour,  when  the  system  shall 
be  dissolved  and  the  nation  re¬ 
stored  to  happiness. 

The  other  instance r  that  which 
has  shown  itself  in  Scotland,  is  of 
more  importance  still ;  and,  in 
order  to  give  the  reader  a  full 
view  of  it,  I  must  quote  more 
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largely  than  I  could  wish,  for  it  is 
not  matter ,  but  room ,  that  I  want, 
in  spite  of  Six- Acts,  which  compel 
me  to  publish  two  sheets  and  a 
quarter!  The  article,  which  I 
am  going  to  insert,  has  been  sent 
me  in  the  Glasrjow  Journal  of  the 
2d  of  November.  The  reader 
will  perceive,  that  it  is  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  at  a  County 
Meeting  in  Renfrewshire.  A 
meeting  of  Noblemen,  Freeholders, 
Magistrates  of  towns,  and  Justices 
cf  the  Peace;  and,  as  will  be 
seen,  they  talk  as  good  “  radical¬ 
ism ”  as  ever  was  uttered  by  me. 
The  Mr.  Maxwell,  who  figures 
here,  is  a  Member  of  the  Collec¬ 
tive  Wisdom ;  and  Mr.  Carxile 
is,  I  suppose,  Provost  of  Glasgow. 
The  parts  in  Italic  characters  are 
the  parts  which  came  to  me  scored 
under  by  the  pen  of  the  gentleman 
who  had  the  goodness  to  send  me 
the  paper,  which,  besides  their 
being  parts  .worthy  of  particular 
attention,  show  the  acuteness  of 
the  gentleman  who  pointed  them 
out,  and  show  <Uso,  that  there  are 
men  of  sense,  in  all  parts  of  the 


country,  to  keep  watch  on  Cas- 
tlereagu’s  “  general  WORK¬ 
ING  of  events I  wished  to 
leave  out  all  but  these  particular 
parts ;  but,  I  could  not  do  it,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  place  these  im¬ 
portant  parts  fairly  before  the 
reader.  I,  therefore,  insert  the 
whole,  as  it  came  to  me  in  the 
Glasgow  Journal  before  men¬ 
tioned. 

“  Meeting  of  the  County  of 
Renfrew. 

“  Pursuant  to  requisition,  a  re¬ 
spectable  meeting  of  the  Noble¬ 
men,  Freeholders,  Magistrates  of 
towns,  Justices  of  the  Peace  and 
Commissioners  of  Supply,  was  held 
Tuesday  at  Renfrew,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  state  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  The  requisition  being  read, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Maxwell, 
Mr.  Alexander  was  called  to  the 
chair. 

“  Mr.  Maxwell  said  the  subject 
they  were  met  to  discuss  was 
equally  involved  in  ignorance  and 
irritation,  and  hitherto  rendered 
perplexing  in  proportion  as  it  has 
been  canvassed.  A  deviation  from 
any  uniform  principle  is  an  exper 
dition  in  search  of  difficulties,  and 
certainly  one  which  intimates  a 
preference  to  a  powerful  class  of 
the  community  is  not  likely  to  be 
disappointed  of  its  objyct.  Tim 
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principle  which  pervades  our  com¬ 
mercial  policy  is  to  admit  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  all  other  countries  upon 
payment  of  certain  duties,  and 
these  duties  have  been  large  or 
small,  according  to  the  extent  that 
the  production  imported  was  liable 
to  do  injury  to  the  native  whose 
property  was  invested,  or  whose 
labour  was  engaged  in  the  business 
of  supplying  them.  The  wisdom 
of  this  restrictive  legislation  is  at 
present  questioned  by  some  of  the 
most  powerful  writers  on  political 
oconomy — but  it  is  considered  to 
be  the  most  easy  and  certain  mode 
of  collecting  the  Revenue  by  prac¬ 
tical  financiers,  and  one  which,  if 
pernicious,  lias  been  so  long  cus¬ 
tomary  as  rather  to  seem  an  obsta¬ 
cle  to  the  greatest  possible  good, 
than  to  be  felt  to  be  a  positive  evil. 
Indeed  although  it  is  not  easy  to 
deny  the  truth  of  those  theories 
which  arc  opposed  to  the  restrictive 
system,  and  few  men  whose  for¬ 
tunes  are  guaranteed  by,  or  whose 
means  of  subsistence  depend  on  its 
continuance,  have  been  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  sufficient  faith  in  them  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  the  principles  of  a  free 
trade.  But  the  restrictive  system 
has  been  violated  and  the  theory  of 
a  free  trade  most  rigorously  re¬ 
pulsed  in  the  anomalous  and  inde¬ 
finable  mode  of  indemnifying  the 
agricultural  interest  for  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  extraordinary  taxation. 
It  is  to  the  effects  of  this  mode  of 
protecting  the  cultivator  of  the  soil 
that  I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to 


call  your  attention ;  and  I  propose, 
as  shortly  as  possible,  to  point  out 
to  you  the  impolicy  of  continuing, 
under  the  influence  of  a  system 
which  gives  the  least  possible  pro¬ 
tection  to  agriculture  at  the  greatest 
possible  sacrifice  of  commercial 
prosperity.  When  I  speak  so 
strongly  on  this  matter,  it  is  as 
the  representative  of  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  county — but  I  think  a  law  which 
has  [  made  such  a  breach  between  the 
poor  and  the  rich,  V/hich  has  placed  the 
farmer  and  the  manufacturer  in  direct 
hostility  to  each  other,  which  has 
betrayed  speculators  in  foreign 
grain  into  collusive  practices, — I 
think  I  am  morally  justified  in  call¬ 
ing  it  the  least  beneficial  law  that 
could  have  been  devised.  Next  to 
that  security  for  capital,  and  in¬ 
ducement  to  the  exertions  of  skill 
which  is  consequent  upon  equitable 
laws,  the  low  price  of  the  necessa¬ 
ries  of  life  must  be  the  greatest 
attraction  to  manufacturing  enter¬ 
prise  ;  and  when  we  recollect  the 
competition  for  the  raw  products 
of  the  land,  which  is  excited  by 
that  valuable  branch  of  domestic 
industry,  we  must  be  anxious  to 
retain  it,  even  at  some  apparent 
sacrifice.  When  we  increase  the 
power  of  consumption  in  any  class 
of  society,  we  stamp  a  value  on  the 
articles  they  require,  exactly  pro¬ 
portionate  to  that  increase,  and 
vice  versa.  If  we  impede  the 
trade  of  the  country,  we  diminish 
the  means  of  purchase  amongst  the 
classes  dependent  upon  commerce. 
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and  contract  tlic  sale  of  our  arti¬ 
cles  ;  and  of  course  lower  the 
exchangeable  value  of  the  whole. 
It  is  thus  by  prohibiting  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  grain  we  choak  up  one 
of  the  vents  of  manufacture,  and 
become  liable,  not  only  to  the  evil 
of  giving  undue  encouragement  to 
agriculture,  but  even  of  inflicting 
a  sort  of  poll  tax  upon  the  commu¬ 
nity.  This  in  practice  is  to  give  a 
great  nominal  value  to  raw  pro¬ 
duce,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  con¬ 
sumable,  it  may  bring  a  large 
price ;  but,  if  only  one  half  of  it 
can  be  consumed,  the  other  half  is 
in  point  of  fact  without  farther  va¬ 
lue.  This  at  least  is  the  case  in 
Britain,  because  taxes  on  landlord 
■and  tenant  have  made  grain  too 
high  priced  to  be  saleable  on  the 
Continent.  The  prohibition,  al¬ 
though  contingent  in  the  letter,  is 
now  likely  to  become  positive  in 
the  spirit,  from  the  improved  value 
of  the  currency  ;  but  if  otherwise, 
still  it  continues  to  be  injurious  to 
the  Manufacturer,  by  creating  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  price,  by  producing 
stagnation  of  trade,  and  by  making 
the  introduction  of  foreign  corn  a 
speculation  for  the  monied  inte¬ 
rest,  and  not  a  barter  of  raw  pro¬ 
duce  against  articles  of  manufac¬ 
ture.  Our  great  national  policy 
ought  to  be,  to  direct  labour  into 
those  channels  which  are  mos^ 
productive  of  remuneration  to  the 
•workman,  because  he  can  bear 
greater  burdens  with  less  suffering, 
Jby  attention  to  this  object,  and  may 


consequently  be  less  dicontented,  and  of 
course  more  easy  to  govern.  If  by 

working  a  certain  number  of  hours 
as  an  artisan,  a  man  can  exchange- 
the  commodity  he  has  wrought  up 
against  foreign  raw  produce,  sufii- 
cient  for  his  wants,  whilst  by  cul¬ 
tivation,  for  as  many  hours  he  could 
only  obtain  a  scanty  and  inade¬ 
quate  subsistence,  trade  is  his  pro¬ 
per  employment.  All  that  the  State 
has  to  do,  is  to  see  that  it  is  the 
badness  of  soil  and  climate  which 
makes  his  farming  fruitless,  and 
not  artificial  causes,  such  as  tithe, 
poor  laws,  roads,  bridges,  churches’,, 
jails  and  other  burdens  principally 
charged  upon  landed  propertj  _ 
But  there  may  be  another  person 
who  has  not  the  same  power  of 
changing  liis  occupation,  and  yet 
cannot  furnish  the  artisan  with  food 
in  return  for  his  manufacture,  be¬ 
cause  the  burdens  on  his  lease  are 
almost  as  heavy  as  the  whole  cost 
of  the  foreign  husbandman.  How 
to  meet  these  two  interests  with 
equal  impartiality  and  with  safety 
to  the  revenue,  was  a  question  with 
the  legislature ;  and  at  last  it  was 
resolved  that  the  artisan  shall  suf¬ 
fer  two  years  out  of  the  three,  and 
the  agriculturist  one,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  past.  But  in  the 
mean  time,  by  this  uncomfortable 
process,  the  speculator  grows  rich-, 
and  articles  of  consumption,  which 
never  contributed  to  the  revenue, 
arc  sold — although  de  facto,  as  con¬ 
traband,  as  Hollands  or  Lace,  in 
the  same  place  where  they  are  the 
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object  of  a  sanguinary  and  ex¬ 
pensive  preventive  service.  In  the 
mean  time  the  absence  of  British 
direct  and  indirect  taxes  and  pub¬ 
lic  burdens,  make  a  very  munificent 
bounty  to  the  foreign  grower,  de¬ 
preciating  British  capital  and  skill, 
and  promoting  that  of  foreign  cul¬ 
tivators.  Surely  the  national  debt 
is  quite  onerous  enough,  without 
subtracting  a  single  spot  from  its 
field  of  operation,  and  surely  if  we 
can  afford  exemptions,  they  should 
be  extended  to  any  other  class  of 
society  rather  than  the  monied  in¬ 
terest.  We  are  told,  that  it  is  not 
opening  the  ports  which  now  hurts 
us.  Dantzic  wheat  is  the  foremost 
on  the  list  of  prices  daily.  “  We 
“  are  told,  that  a  free  and  unre- 
“  stricted  admission  of  foreign  grain 
“  would  be  sound  policy.”  We  are 
told,  that  every  protecting  duty  is 
ruinous  to  commerce.  We  are 
told  that  we  should  abandon  our¬ 
selves  to  the  employment  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  w  hole  w  orld  with  manu¬ 
factures.  But,  when  we  look  to 
the  effect  of  the  duty  recently  im¬ 
posed  on  Foreign  Wool,  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  agriculturist,  and 
which  we  were  told  must  be  ruin¬ 
ous,  we  find,  by  the  Leeds  Mercury, 
that  the  woollen  trade  never  was, 
in  the  memory  of  man,  so  good  as 
now !  And  when  we  read  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  German  fairs,  we  find 
that  British  manufactures  cannot 
be  sold,  even  in  our  present  con¬ 
fined  system  of  manufacture.  A 


free  trade  is  an  object  to  be  desire  d 
by  an  experienced  and  wealthy 
people  ;  but  it  must  have  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  fundholder  to  be  adopt¬ 
ed  immediately  in  the  British  Isles. 
But  at  all  events,  it  is  unreasonable 
to  ask  the  Iandowmer,  and  his  te¬ 
nant  upon  lease,  to  devote  their 
fortunes  to  the  illustration  of 
theories;  or,  while  manufactures- 
remain  shrouded  in  duties  equi¬ 
valent  to  prohibition,  to  offer  them¬ 
selves  for  a  lonely  experiment  in  poli¬ 
tical  economy,  the  failure  of  which 
would  he  followed  by  the  cession  of  their 
patrimony  and  their  capital  to  fund¬ 
holders,  mortgagees,  and  Polish  serfs. 
Situated  as  we  are,  less  apprehen¬ 
sion  might  be  felt  in  acceding  to 
the  principles  of  a  free  trade,  than 
in  districts  purely  arable,  from  the 
nature  of  our  security  from  com¬ 
petition  in  almost  all  the  most 
valuable,  as  w'ell  as  the  most  bulky 
articles  of  our  husbandry.  Yet 
when  I  contemplate  the  situation 
of  remote  agricultural  districts,  and 
the  poor  upon  them,  to  the  extent 
they  are  in  England,  and  the  finan¬ 
cial  condition  of  the  Empire,  I 
would  not  concur  in  any  petition 
for  a  free  trade  at  present.  A  duty 
not  so  high  as  to  be  a  prohibition', 
unless  taxes  can  be  shown  to  au¬ 
thorise  it  to  be  of  that  height,  which 
I  know  cannot  be  the  case,  and 
merely  such  as  would  put  the  Bri¬ 
tish  landed  interest  upon  a  par  in 
point  of  obstacles  to  low  prices 
with  its  Foreign  competitor,  in  my 
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opinion  would  be  not  only  just,  but 
in  our  present  circumstances  poli¬ 
tic.  1  conceive  that  the  tenant  and 
landlord  must  suffer  the  depreciation  of 
nearly  thirty  per  cent  on  their  respec¬ 
tive  properties,  which  all  other  interests 
have  undergone  by  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments.  1  should  wish  to  see 
union  on  this  subject  between  the 
grower  and  the  consumer,  and  lam 
most  anxious  to  see  such  a  trade  as  will 
give  back  some  of  those  comforts  to  our 
operatives  and  mechanics,  to  which  1 
f  ear  the  majority  of  them  have  been  long 
strangers.  1  have  been  told,  that  by 
calling  your  attention  to  this  topic, 
I  should  make  myself  unpopular, 
and  do  no  service  to  any  party,  and 
I  am  fully  sensible  that  I  have  ex¬ 
posed  myself  to  the  suspicion  of 
selfishness,  and  that  I  have  advo¬ 
cated  the  ancient  and  unfashionable 
practice  of  this  nation,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  writings  of  the  ablest 
theorists  of  the  age.  But  I  have 
hopes  that  those  Gentlemen,  whom 
1  have  the  honour  to  address,  and 
my  countrymen  of  every  rank,  will 
believe  me  to  have  acted  from  a 
sense  of  public  duty,  and  that  my 
sentiments  are  grounded  on  a  con¬ 
viction  that  the  interest  of  one  is 
the  interest  of  all,  and  that  Pro¬ 
vidence  suffers  no  class  of  society 
to  reap  permanent  advantage  in  the 
depression  of  its  fellow. 

“  Provost  Carlm.e  said,  it  was 
with  the  greatest  diffidence  he  rose 
to  give  his  opinion  on  this  very  im¬ 
portant  subject,  especially  after 


the  able  and  powerful  speech  of 
the  lion.  Member.  There  were  in 
this  country  two  classes,  which 
were  called  the  landed  and  manu¬ 
facturing  interests,  and  by  a  con¬ 
catenation  of  events,  they  were 
both  on  the  decline.  Since  1810, 
landed  property  had  sunk  in  value 
one-fourth,  and  the  same  might  be 
said  of  manufacturing  property. 
They  all  knew  how  this  had  oc¬ 
curred.  Before  the  late  war,  the 
value  of  land  was  moderate  when 
compared  with  Vrhat  it  rose  to  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  At  that  time  the 
labourers  were  all  employed,  and 
well  paid,  and  every  thing  went  on 
smoothly  and  happily.  The  no¬ 
minal  value  of  property  had  now- 
fallen  about  fifty  per  cent,  and 
since  the  peace  we  had  lost  that 
commercial  monopoly  we  had  for¬ 
merly  enjoyed.  The  nations  have 
all  concurred  in  the  restrictive  sys¬ 
tem  too  much  —  they  are  all  so 
deeply  involved  in  it  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  return  to  a  free 
trade.  Such  were  the  industry  and 
skill  of  our  w  orkmen,  the  ingenuity 
and  enterprise  of  our  merchants, 
and  the  perfection  of  our  machinery, 
that  this  country  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  a  free  trade.  There  was 
one  great  bar  in  the  way  of  a  free 
trade  however,  and  that  was  a  national 
debt  of  tight  hundred  millions,  the  in¬ 
terest  of  which  was  thirty  millions,  and 
other  twenty  millions  were  annually  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
state .  There  are  only  two  ways  in 
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wliicli  this  great  burden  can  be 
lessened.  The  first  is  by  economy, 
and  he  was  glad  that  principle  had 
been  adopted  at  the  end  of  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  and  he 
trusted  the  Ministers  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  next  Session  would  com¬ 
mence  retrenchment  on  such  a 
liberal  scale  as  to  produce  a  bles¬ 
sing  to  the  country.  Besides  the 
Agricultural  and  Commercial  in¬ 
terests,  there  is  another  interest  com¬ 
posed  of  rich  Jews  and  great  men — 
there  is  a  monied  interest  in  the  country 
more  powerful  than  them  both.  The 
Jews  had  eight  hundred  millions  of 
money  in  the  funds,  for  the  interest 
of  which  there  was  a  great  part  of  the 
land  in  mortgage.  Money  was  never 
plentier  than  at  present ;  Bank  in¬ 
terest  was  reduced  to  three  and  three 
and  a  half  per  cent ,  and  it  would  be 
generous  in  the  fundholders  to  come 
forward  with  a  reduction  of  one  per 
cent  on  the  dividends,  which  would 
be  equivalent  to  sweeping  off  a  fifth 
part  of  the  national  debt.  (Applause.) 
Since  the  alteration  in  the  value  of 
the  currency,  he  could  not  agree  with 
those  who  considered  that  such  a  re¬ 
duction  would  be  a  breach  of  the  national 
faith.  It  might  give  the  Jews  great 
alarm,  but  they  could  now  procure 
provisions  and  purchase  manufactures 
at  a  very  low  rate.  He  was  happy 
to  say,  that  from  the  cheapness  of  the 
markets,  the  poor  were  better  off  than 
they  have  been  for  a  long  time,  but  still 
it  required  care  and  economy,  and  ij 
a  poor  man  had  three  or  four  children, 


his  utmost  exertions  were  necessary  for 
the  support  of  his  family.  He  con¬ 
sidered  that  a  duty  was  preferable 
to  the  prohibitory  system.  They 
could  recollect  the  high  ground  the 
Agriculturists  took  when  the  Com 
Bill  was  first  brought  into  Parlia¬ 
ment,  120s.  110s.  and  90s.  were  what 
they  strenuously  insisted  upon, 
while  the  Manufacturing  Classes 
universally  petitioned  that  if  it 
passed  at  all  the  rate  might  not  be 
fixed  at  above  70s.  or  75s.  The 
bill  was  at  last  passed,  the  rate  was 
fixed  at  80s.  and  this  high  rate  was 
the  sole  cause  of  the  low  prices. 
There  is  a  great  number  of  spe¬ 
culators  in  the  country,  who  watch 
every  act  of  Parliament,  and  care¬ 
fully  take  advantage  of  every  cir-» 
cumstance,  and  whenever  the  ports 
are  opened,  they  purchase  immense 
quantities  of  grain,  and  pour  them 
into  the  country,  and  thus  reduce 
the  prices.  He  approved  of  a  pro¬ 
tecting  duty  if  it  was  a  moderate 
one,  and  all  depended  on  that.  It 
would  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
country,  than  the  present  prohi¬ 
bitory  system. 

“  Mr.  Spiers  thought  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  should  be  appointed  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  report  on  the  subject.  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Carlile  that  taxation 
was  the  great  source  of  all  our  evils, 
and  would  be  happy  to  see  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  taxes.  He  thought 
a  protecting  duty  preferable  to  the 
law  as  it  stood,  and  moved  that  & 
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committee  be  appointed  to  prepare 
a  report  on  the  subject. 

“  Mr.  Alexander  seconded  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Spiers,  for  appoint¬ 
ing  a  committee. 

“  Mr.  Maxwell,  in  allusion  to 
what  Mr.  Carlisle  had  said  respect¬ 
ing  a  reduction  of  the  interest  of 
the  national  debt,  said,  he  had,  the 
highest  reverence  for  Lord  Liverpool, 
although  he  was  opposed  to  him  in 
almost  every  measure  of  policy ;  but  he 
knew  that  a  minister  was  so  involved 
with  the  fundholders  that  were  it 
even  Lord  Grey  in  place  of  Lord  Li¬ 
verpool,  no  good  could  be  done.  All 
classes  would  have  to  come  forward  and 
support  the  ministers  against  the  fund- 
holders  before  the  interest  of  the  debt 
could  be  reduced. 

“  A  committee,  consisting  of 
three  of  the  landed  interest,  and 
also  three  of  the  manufacturing  in¬ 
terest,  was  accordingly  appointed, 
to  prepare  a  Report,  to  be  laid 
before  the  County  at  another  meet¬ 
ing  which  is  to  be  held  on  the  first 
Monday  of  December.  The  Meet¬ 
ing  then  broke  up." 

\ 

The  foregoing  passages  speak 
for  themselves.  But,  now,  let  the 
honest  fundholder,  and  especially 
if  he  have  children ,  bear  in  mind, 
that,  if  any  considerable  number 


of  the  Collective  Wisdom  talk  in 
this  way,  the  funds  will  take  a, 
tumble!  And,  that  many  will 
talk  in  this  way,  who  can  doubt  ? 

But,  mark  what  Mr.  Maxwell 
says  in  his  closing  speech.  He 
says,  that  the  Minister  is  so  in¬ 
volved  with  the  fundholders,  that 
he  cannot  reduce  the  interest 
the  Debt;  and  that  even  Lord 
Grey  could  do  nothing,  unless  all 
classes  were  to  come  foricard  and 
support  the  Minister  against  the 
fundholders!  Why,  this  is  just 
precisely  what  I  told  L«rd  Grey 
himself,  in  my  first  Letter  to  him, 
much  about  a  year  ago !  Amongst 
all  classes  the  Reformers  are, 
doubtless,  included ;  and,  I  told 
his  Lordship,  that  even  he  would 
be  wholly  unable  to  touch  the 
Debt,  unless  he  had  them  at  his 
back.  And,  how  is  any  Minis¬ 
ter  to  have  them  at  his  back  \ 
Why,  by  sincerely  and  frankly 
and  effectively  to  set  about  a  real, 
and  not  a  sham,  reform  of  the 
Parliament.  This,  therefore,  is 
the  point  upon  which  the  whole 
question,  upon  which  the  very  fate 
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of  the  country  hinges.  The  Re¬ 
formers,  the  real  ones  I  mean, 
are  not  such  beasts  as  to  join  the 
Landlords  and  to  enable  them  to 
shake  off  the  fundlords,  untij 
reform,  in  some  shape  or  other,  be 
effected!  Upon  this  subject  I 
shall  address  the  Radicals  next 
week ;  and  endeavour  to  prepare 
them,  in  time,  for  a  steady  and 
effectual  opposition  to  all  the  plans 
of  the  Boroughmongers  for  getting 
rid  of  the  Debt,  unless  these  first 
consent  to  act  justly  by  the  people 
at  large. 

In  the  meanwhile,  let  me  ex¬ 
hort  you,  my  friends,  the  Money- 
hoarders,  to  proceed  with  as  much 
celerity  as  possible.  “  Make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines.”  Only 
think  of  the  effect  of  a  proposition 
to  reduce  the  interest  of  the  Debt! 
Down  come  the  funds !  You  w  ill 
never  again  see  70  gold  sovereigns 
for  100  of  3  per  cent,  stock !  Nay, 
you  will  never  again  see  forty  gold 
sovereigns  for  that  same  100  of 
stock!  Now,  mind,  it  is  I,  who 
have  been  right,  throughout  the 


whole  of  the  eventful  history  of 
this  paper-system ;  it  is  I  who  tell 
you  this. 

I  shall  conclude  this  Number 
with  the  statement  of  a  fact, 
which  I  have  from  a  correspon¬ 
dent  at  Liverpool.  The  Irish 
labourers,  who  come  over  every 
year  to  reap  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  used  to  carry  back 
Bank  of  England  notes ;  but,  this 
year,  they  went  round  the  town 
of  Liverpool,  and  exchanged  their 
notes  for  sovereigns,  giving  &  pre¬ 
mium  of  from  two-pence  to  four- 
pence  on  each  sovereign!  Very 
ivisely  done  !  God  bless  the  poor 
fellows  with  the  fruit  of  their  la¬ 
bour  !  They  have  now  something 
worth  taking  care  of. 

Wm.  cobbett. 


JOURNAL. 

.  * .  *  :  -  ^  •  •  ,  * 

Being  still  in  Herefordshire,  I 
shall  not  go  on  with  my  Journal 
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this  week,  though  I  have  a  great 
many  interesting  things  to  com¬ 
municate  on  several  subjects. 
When  a  man  has  a  mind  to  know 
what  is  going  on,  his  true  way  is 
to  (jo  and  sec  with  his  own  eyes, 
or  hear  with  his  own  cars.  1  now 
know  many  things,  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  politics,  which  I  did 
not  know  when  I  left  Kensington. 
I  have  seen  and  heard  many  things 
to  give  me  great  satisfaction  ;  but, 
that  which  has  given  me  the 
greatest  delight  has  been,  to  find, 
that,  amongst  the  middle  class, 
amongst  the  respectable  traders 
and  the  real  yeomanry ,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  radicalism  is  prodigious. 
The  film  is  taken  from  the  eyes  of 
thousands  upon  thousands.  They 
now  see  clearly,  that  nothing  but 
a  Reform  of  the  Parliament  can 
give  them  and  their  children  secu¬ 
rity,  or  even  a  chance  of  security. 
These  men  now  laugh  at  all  the 
attempts  that  Corruption  is  mak¬ 
ing  to  continue  her  delusions. 
They  know  the  true  character  of 
all  the  actors  in  the  humbug  of  the 


day.  In  every  county  it  is  the 
same.  I  defy  lies,  fraud,  impos¬ 
ture,  hypocrisy,  and  villany  ever 
to  excite  false  alarms  amongst 
them  again.  There  are  yet  many , 
to  be  sure,  who,  as  yet ,  do  not  see 
clearly  ;  but,  they  begin  to  listen , 
and  they  cease  to  revile  Radicals. 
They  allow  that  “  something  is 
wrong,”  and  they  would  lain  see 
a  remedy.  Those  who  are  renters 
will  soon  be  taught  the  remainder 
of  their  lesson  by  the  Landlords 
and  the  Parsons,  the  one  by  seiz¬ 
ing  for  rent  and  the  other  for 
tithes.  This  is  the  way  to  teach 
“  radicalism”  to  stupid,  or  per¬ 
verse,  men.  Faith,  the  Borough 
Lads  are  in  a  sweet  pickle !  If 
they  know  which  way  to  turn 
themselves,  they  must  hare  more 
cunning  than  an  old  Jack-hare. 
They  may  double  and  squeak  for 
some  time ;  but,  we  shall  see  them 
overtaken  at  last ;  aye,  and  shall 
hear  men,  who  have  reviled  Radi- 
cals,  boast  of  meriting  the  appel¬ 
lation. 
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November 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle. 


Bollitree  Castle,  Herefordshire, 
Nov.  15,  1821. 

Sir, 

Having  read  in  a  Hereford 
newspaper,  an  extract  from  your’s, 
in  which  it  is  stated,  that  I  have 
turned  the  front  of  my  dwelling- 
house,  at  Kensington,  into  a  shop 
for' the  retailing  of  butcher's  meat 
at  reduced  prices,  and  this  state¬ 
ment  being  calculated  to  produce 
disappointment  in  some  of  my 
neighbours,  I  have  to  beg  you  to 
correct  the  mistatement,  by  in¬ 
forming  your  readers,  that  I  have 
done  no  such  thing  as  that  which 
you  have  described.  At  the  same 
time,  I  think  it  right  to  say,  that 
I  have,  since  I  have  resided  at 
Kensington,  killed  two  calves  of 
my  own  breeding  and  fatting,  and 
that  the  part  of  these  which  I  did 
not  want  for  my  own  consumption, 
my  neighbours  have  had  at  two- 
thirds  of  the  price  that  they  must 
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have  given  for  the  same  at  the 
butcher’s ;  in  all  which  I  am  sure 
no  man  can  discover  any  legal 
offence,  unless  there  should  be 
something  in  Six  -  Acts  which 
makes  it  such.  I  think  it  right  to 
say,  further,  that  as  long  as  I  have 
the  conveniences  lor  keeping  (for 
a  while)  and  for  killing  sheep, 
pigs,  and  lambs,  and  as  long  as  1 
can  buy  these  for  less  than  four- 
pence  a  pound  (exclusive  of  skin, 
pluck,  and  head)  at  Smithfield,  I 
amTesolved  never  to  give  sixpence 
a  pound  for  meat  somewhat  infe¬ 
rior  in  quality ;  and  that,  unless 
Six- Acts  should  be  found  to  re¬ 
strain  me,  1  shall  think  myself  at 
perfect  liberty  to  let  any  neigh¬ 
bour,  and  especially  a  poor  one, 
participate,  whenever  I  kill  more 

t 

meat  than  I  want,  in  any  advan¬ 
tage  which  I  may  derive  from  this 
part  of  my  domestic  economy. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

Wm.  cobbett. 
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To  Correspondents. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


I  ah  much  obliged  to  the  Gen¬ 
tleman,  who  has  sent  me  Burke’s 
book,  with  passages  marked  in  it. 
I  had  forgotten  them,  though  I 
once  quoted  some  of  them  in 
“  Paper  against  Gold.”  They 
are  pat  to  the  present  times.  It 
is  delightful  to  have  Burke’s  au¬ 
thority  in  such  cases.  Burke  jus¬ 
tifying  “  a  breach  of  public  faith!" 
— I  thank  W.  of  Liverpool  very 
much.  His  fact  is  very  interest¬ 
ing  ;  and,  as  for  Bott  Smith,  why, 


if  he  will  lie,  and  publish  fabri¬ 
cated,  or,  at  the  least,  private , 
letters,  he  must  expect  to  be  basti¬ 
nadoed  ;  that’s  all. — “  A  Disci¬ 
ple  ”  has  my  best  thanks  for  his  in¬ 
formation.  The  subject  of  which 
his  letter  and  the  subjoined  note 
treat  is  of  importance  sufficient  to 
demand  a  place  in  the  next  Re¬ 
gister. — He  is  right,  as  to  the  Act, 
and  I  was  wrong. — Many  other 
letters  and  many  marked  passages 
in  country  papers  will  be  attended 
to  without  delay. — Such  letters  as 
require  a  written  answer  must,  I 
am  afraid,  wait  till  I  return  to 
Kensington. 
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